
SLAV E-T R A D E, &c. 


Oa Monday the 2d of April, 1792. 


A G RE AT number of PETITIONS* were prefented^ 
praying for the ABOLITION of the SLAVE 
TRADE. 

The Right Honourable Mr. Dundas prefented one from 
the inhabitants of the City of Edinburgh, and Sir Watkix 
Lewes one from-the Livery of London in Common Hall 
aflembled.— ifeferred to the Committee on the Slave Trade. 

Mr. Wilberforce moved that all the Evidence given on. 
this Trade be referred £0 the Committee.—-Ordered. 

He then moved the Order of the DayV* vfhietv was; u for;’. ] 

44 the Houfe to refolve itfelf into a Conitrutee’e of the whole ' 

44 Houfe, to confider of the circumftanees o pf. the African-; • 

44 Slave Trade/* , • * _ * 

* * The whole number ef Petitions preferitcd to this Iliy,'-m’s 5a'2f *• ; ; 

■ b 2 *■* ’ r *." TkQ. r _ 




The Houfe refolved itfdf into a Committee accordingly. 
Sir William Dolben in the Chair: 

Mr. W ilberforce.— In entering ten the great bufincfs of 
this day, a bufinefs in itfelf of the firft importance, and 
which, after having folong occupied the minds of men, is at this 
moment the fubjeCt ofnniverfal expectation and folicitude, it is 
natural to imagine that I muft feel no fmall degree of diffi¬ 
dence and apprehenfion. It is, however, a fatisfa&ion to me- 
to refleCt, that it will not be neceflary for me to take up fo 
much of the time of the Houfe, as I have felt myfelf compelled 
to do on former occafions; for befides that f might well be 
content to leave the talk of enforcing the propofition I (hall 
bring forward, to the greater abilities and more powerful elo¬ 
quence of thofe by whom I have the honour to be fupported, 
the whole of this fubjeCt has been already fo thoroughly in- 
veftigated f every part of it has been fo canvaffed and fcruti- 
nized, that it may be fufficient for me now merely to refer you 
to our paft difcuflions, and to fpare the Houfe and‘ myfelf the 
pain of a laborious and minute detail. 

I have before had occafion to remark, that nothing has 
tended more to prevent the impartial and candid conflderation 
of our arguments, than the indifcrimmats cenfures which have 
fometimes been really caft on the whole body of Weft Indians. 
There may have been thofe who, fuffering their^paffions to 
hurry them tohafty and immature conclufionsj^b^ 6 connected 
with the evils of the, fyftem, the perfonal character of every 
individual embarked in it, as being clofely a;hd infeparably af» 
fockted; the charge rafhly brought has. been indignantly 
repelled ; heat and acrimony have prevailed on both fides, 
reproaches and inveCiives have been mutually retorted, parties 
have been formed'with all their confequent effeds of prejudice 
and bittemefs* the-Weft Indians in this ftate of things have 
grow# incapable of liftening difpaflioaately to the voice of 
reafoq, and many .perhaps of the very baft and moft benevo¬ 
lent among ft them have been the moft warm, because moft 
confcious of the injuftice of the accufations they deemed caft 
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on them, and refenting and fpurning at them with emotions o^- 
honeft difdain. 'Y.;w 

The Houfe will do me the juftice to recoiled, whatever may Y 
have been faid to the contrary, that this is a language I have 
never held, nor have I been kept from it by motives of deco¬ 
rum or of perfonal civility ; it is a language to which in my 
heart I have never affented, and which; has always appeared to 
me not only injudicious and impolitic, but contrary to truth and 
juftice, and to what abundant experience has taught us of the 
nature of the human mind: and 1 the rather make this decla- , 
ration at the outfet of my fpeech, in order, that if in the courie 
of what I ihall fay on a fubjeft which cannot but excite the 
ftrongeft emotions in any man who is not dead to the feelings 
of his nature, any over-warm or too general expreffions 
ftiould efcape me, it may be underftood what are the cool deli¬ 
berate opinions of my mind. I wifli to fpeak the words of 
conciliation j I wifli particularly to call on the Gentlemen 
of the Weft Indies to accompany me in my progrefs; I c^Jl 
upon them to inveftigate with me fully and fairly the various 
evils arifing from the Slave Trade, and thpfe evils efpecially, 
which belong to the Weft Indies. If I can but bring them to 
do fo, I am perfuaded we cannot differ in the refult: I cannot . 
butrbelieve. that they will acknowledge the defers of their own 
fyftem, and deplore the evils with which it fo abounds ; for 
Sir, though I have acknowledged that there are many Owners 
of Slaves of benevolent tempers and generous hearts, whet 
would be glad to ufe their abfolute power for purpofes of. kind-" 
nefs and beneficence, yet this muft not reconcile us to the 
iyftem of Weft Indian flavery itfelf; . pregnant as it is with 
great and innumerable miferies. A Trajan and an Antoni- 
ntfs do not reconcile me to a defpotic monarchy; wefhbttld 
diftinguiih in thofe cafes between what belongs to the perfbn 
and what belongs to the fyftem ; we ftiould rejoice indeed; in a 
jplendid exception to the ordinary character of tyranny ; but 
not allow ourfelves to be thereby feduced into an approbation 
tyranny. 
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Yet even under a Trajan and an Antoninus the 
fatal effects of this fj ftem were but too difcernible, though 
more flagrant and palpable under a Nero and Caligula. An 
impartial Weft Indian, therefore, inftead of being inccnfed by 
the franknefs of my inveftigation, ftiould rather join me in it, 
a id ailift me in tracing the mifehiefs to their proper fource * 
taeic will appear by no means greater than might be expedited 
from confide ring the various circumftanccs of the prefent 
cafef It has been juftly remarked, that ariftocracy is a worfe 
form of government than monarchy, becaufe the people 
have been fubjetl to many tyrants inftead of one $ but if this 
be true, what fhall we fay to the prefent cafe, where dcfpotic 
power is not the privilege of high birth, or of extraordinary 
eminence, or wealth, or talents, but where it is an article to 
be bought at market like any other commodity, by every man 
whohas^.40 in the world. There is often an elevation and 
liberality of mind produced by the confcioufnefs of fuperior 
rank and confequence and authority, which ferve in fome de¬ 
gree to mitigate the fiercenefs of unreftrained power, -and 
counteract the evils of which it is naturally productive j but 
when it comes into the pofleflicm of the bale and the vulgar, 
the evils will then be felt in their fulleft extent. The caufes 
of this we will not flop to examine, but the truth, itfelf is im¬ 
portant, and h bears directly on the prefent qtieftion. it fug- 
gefts to us the* wretched ftate of the Slaves in the Weft In¬ 
dies, where they are often liable to the uncontrouled domina¬ 
tion of men of all ranks, understandings, tempers, often per¬ 
haps of the moft ignorant and worthlefs, and meaneft of the 
human race. This is no picture of the imagination, but the 
very fentiment which the feene itfelf impreffis on the mind of 
a judicious obferver. Every man almo’ft who can have a horfe 
here, might be poflefled of a Have there ; who is there that con- 
fiders this, but muft expeS to find feenes of wretchednefs and 
cruelty, on which it is impoflible to look, without fhame and 
indignation: 

But let us recoiled!:, that this is not the whole of the prefent 
cafe; for of the more opulent and more liberal Weft India pro¬ 
prietors 
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prictors of Weft India properties, how many are there who 
are abfentfrom their own eftateu, refiding in this country, or 
in other parts of Europe ? They fend acrofs the Atlantic, de¬ 
clarations and direiftions dilated by the humanity of their 
own minds; but the execution of thefe, muft be left to perfons. 
pf a defcription altogether different. This forms a very lead¬ 
ing feature in the delineation of the prefent fyftcm, and I vvifli 
every Gentleman to confider it in its various bearings and re¬ 
lations. It is not I only that make this, remark, or the friends 
of the Abolition of the Slave Trade; it was long ago ftrongl/ 
infifted on by Mr. Lon jf, the hiftorian of Jamaica ; he pointed 
out the abufe ; he fpecified the many evils which flowed from 
it} he ftated that the infurre&ions had chiefly been found to 
break out among the Slaves of Abfentee proprietors j he re¬ 
gretted that often the Manager had an intereft altogether 
,diftin& from that of the Owner; that it was frequently his 
object to make large crops of fugar, regardlefs of the cruelties 
to be exercifcd on the Slaves, or of the ruinous load of ex¬ 
pence to be incurred, in purchafing new Slaves, to replace 
fiich as fhould be worn out by exceflive labour ; and then at 
laft, fays he, they retreat like a rat from a houfe in flames, and 
go with the credit of large crops on their backs to another part 
of the iiland. The truth of thefe animadverfions lias been con¬ 
firmed by the pofitive teftimony of many refpeclable witnefles j 
they conyerfed on the fpot with the Managers, and it was eafily 
to be colleSed, nay, fometimes it was frankly confeifed (hat 
this was their main principle. 

This alone would be fuificient to fhew that the 
orders pf the abfentee Planters, however good, will 
not be executed, and will be cpnftantly operating to defeat 
the efFe&s of, their benevolence. But it would not be necef- 
fary tpfhew this diftinilion of intereft , many caufes concur to 
produce a difference feelings ; the very circumftances of 
thefe.poor people being diftinguifhed by their colour from the 
reft of the community, prevents their calling forth the feelings 
Pf fy n ?pathy j they are a marked fpecies, they are looked upon 
as a different race of Beings, and are not confidered as being 
'i-entitled 
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•ntitled to the fame humanity and tendernefs, which the worft 
of men would allow to be the right of thofe whom they ac¬ 
knowledge to be their fellow creatures. Confider how in the 
cafe of minds originally tender, the feelings will be blunted by 
habit ; reckon up all thefe various circumftances and eftimatfe 
their amount, and you will naturally conclude, that the fitua- 
tion of the Slaves in the Weft Indies, muft indeed be deplora¬ 
ble. 

I ftiall not here detail the particulars ©f their ftate, hav¬ 
ing done fo minutely on a former occafion : I then proved my 
i aflertions by the pofitive teftimony of our own witnefles; by 
various urcpmftances and confiderations arifing out of the 
very nature of the cafe, or fuggefted by feminizing and laying 
together different aflertions from our Opponents. I then fpe- 
cified many general evils refukin'g from the nature of the 
lyftem, and fhewed its tendency to render the ftate of the Slave 
to be lamented in what regards his food, cloathing, lodging 
&c. Legal protection I fhewed he had-none, and (hould be 
again ready to bring indifputable proof of the aflertions if it 
fhould be denied ; but I would gladly fpare myfelf the painful 
recital. I Willingly pafs over the detail of all thofe eircum- 
ftarices of degradation to which they are fubjeCted, their being 
worked in the fields under the whip like cattle, inftead of being 
treated like moral Agents, capable of forecaft and reflection; 
their being often branded; their being excepted out of the fyfteni 
of decency, and a thoufand other difgraceftil and humiliating 
particulars. Surely I muft believe, When all thefe things are 
confidered, that the gentlemen of the Weft Indies themfelves 
will eagerly join with us in endeavouring to db away thefe 
grievances, and put an end- to miferies fo complicated arid in¬ 
tolerable. I will do them the juftice to believe that they 
have looked after a remedy, but they have looked in vain ; 
they have not found it; nor will they ever find it But in 
the Propofition which I bring forward. I deliver it as riiy 
decided opinion, the refult of a careful inveftigatiori of the 
whole of this great fiibjeCt, that the only practicable remedy is 
flopping the further importation of Slaves front Africa* 


What 
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What other remedy has been fuggefted ? Colonial regula¬ 
tions ! Into this fubjeft I went at large when the Queftion of 
Abolition was laft before the Houfe, and I could now only 
repeat the arguments I urged on that occafion ; the hinge on 
which it all turned was the inadmillibility of Negro evidence j 
the effe&s of this have been frankly avowed by many of our 
opponents themfelves, and are indeed fo obvious as to render 
it fuperfluous to infift on them. What would be the fituation 
of the bulk of the people in this country if Gentlemen of 
£.$oo per annum were alone admitted as witnelfes ? But the 
cafe in the Weft Indies is much worfe: for where, two or 
three White Men being on a plantation, it might be hoped 
one would come forward againft the other (provided the per¬ 
petrator of any enormity had* been fo imprudent as to commit 
it in his prefence, inftead of taking the opportunity of his 
being out of the way) he would be kept back by a thoufand 
copfiderations of mutual connivance, of fimilarity of lltuation, 
of intimate connection—They are fellow-managers, brother- 
overfeers, whom even the efprit de corps would prevent from 
undertaking fo invidious an office, as that of criminating each, . 
other. 

But colonial, regulations, if futile and ineffectual for the pro¬ 
tection of the Slave, would be abundantly operative in another 
way, if it were attempted to carry them into execution. If 
you were to give them the protection of laws, not nomi¬ 
nally but really, not the fhadow but the fu'bftancc of Civil 
Rights, you would awake in their minds a confcioufnefs of 
freedom which would only turn alike to their ruin and that 
of their matters. It is in vain to attempt to reconcile im- 
poffibilities, freedom and ilavery cannot be made to coalefce; 
inftead of being fatisfied with what they {houid get, they would 
only more feel the want of what fhould be with-held from them; 
the privileges which {houid 'os granted them would only ferve 
to render the galling and ignominious diftin&ions under which 
they4hould ftill be kept more irritating and vexatious; infurrec- 
tions would too foon follow, and the whole be one feege of 
cohfuffon ^nd'daughter. Look to the hiftory of paft infurrcc* 
C • tion?, 
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tons, anti you will find thcfe aflertions confirmed byaClu;/. 
experience. Let Gentlemen recoiled the immenfe difpropor,. 
tion of the Blacks mid Whites in our Mauds, and conftcler it 
in conjunction with the pofitions I have been laying down, and 
it is impoffible vve can differ in the conclufion : but if fuch is 
their prefent wretched and degraded ftatc, furely there is no 
man who mu ft not long for that happy moment when they can 
be refeued from it without danger. What I have (aid fuggefts 
the great caufe which tends to continue them in their ftate of 
degradation, and even almoff to render it ncceffary for their 
own no lefs than for thejr matter's comfort and fecurity ; this 
is no other than the conftant influx of flaves from Africa; torn 
from their homes for ever, refenting the wrongs they have fuf- 
ferred ; looking on their mafters and on all around them not as 
friends and proteflor, but as enemies and tyrants, they -are 
ever ready to rife and wreak their vengeance oh their enemies. 

This was acknowledged long before I brought forward the 
Queftion of Abolition; Mr. Long has argued at great length 
orj the danger of importing fuch numbers of Africans, ^27,000 
flaves imported in 2 years, and our importations are now ftill 
greater, are alone fufficient to account for mutinies, infurrec- 
tions, &c.” and the rebellions in 17S5 and 6 he ffates to have 
been occafioned by the imported natives of the Gold Coaft. 
This is not only Mr. Long's do&rine, but that of every reafo- 
nablc and obferving man. I met with a curious proof of it the 
other day in a pamphlet lately publiflied in Carolina, by a plan¬ 
ter, who was endeavouring, not apparently actuated by motives 
of juftice and humanity, but of policy, to continue the prohibi¬ 
tion of African Slaves, which had already fubfifted for fome 
years ; he urges various arguments, but that on which he chief¬ 
ly infifts is the danger of an infurreCtion> he reminds his coun¬ 
trymen of a former rebellion in South Carolina, occafioned by 
the rifing of the Angola Slaves, thence vulgarly called the 
Gulla warj he points to the jfland of St. Domingo, where 
fays he, you have a ftriking exemplification of the truth of 
|7iy pofition. 

And this leads me, Sir, to fay a few words on the late 

unhappy 
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J unhappy tranfactions in thi; v . unfortunate Ifland ; X lliai! not, 

| however, go at large into them at prefent, but muff: referv* 

] to myfclf the right cf doing fo, if it fhoufd be rendered neccf- 

| fary by any thing urged in the courfe of the debate. I felt it 

j sny duty to inveffigatc the caufcs of the difturbances in quef- 

| tion, and I do declare rnyfelf decidedly convinced, and will 

I enter if required into proof cf the aflertion, that they did not 

| arife from any attempts to abolifli the Slave Trade, .or from 

f the efforts of Societies eftablifhed in France for that purpofe. 

The cafe was fnnply this * the free people of colour, though 
the privileges of citizens were beftowed on them by law* a 
«cntury ago, had never in fa& been admitted to the enjoyment 
of them, but had been treated* though many of them men of 
property and of education, as beings of an inferior order i the 
animofities had almoft grown to their height, and had nearly- 
broken out into, a&ual hoftilities before the period of the 
French Revolution ; what palled then and fmee, the violence 
with which the white inhabitants of the Ifland aflerted their 
own rights, whilft with equal warmth they were denying them 
to the tnen of colour, the contradictory decrees of the Na¬ 
tional AfTembly, fometimes granting the defired immunities, 
fometimes retrading the grants, and thus trifling with their 
feelings, and working them up into a rage too big to be flip-* 
prefled ; agreements in the Ifland made and broken as conve¬ 
nience fuggefted ! What wonder if the ferment occafioned 
by all thefe circumftances* and the favourable opportunity 
afforded by thefe aivifions in which their mafters were occu¬ 
pied* produced a general riling of the (laves, who had re¬ 
belled before in conjunctures lefs fuited to their purpofe ? They 
did rife, and dreadful was the confequence. No man, I am 
fure, deplores more th: .; rnyfelf thofe cruel and humiliating 
tranfa&ions, and X make this v ry Motion becaufe I deplore 
them, and wouid in our own Iilands prevent the repetition. 
Confider the immenfe difproportion of numbers ; there are 
now in Jamaica near 300,000 (laves, and but about 20,000 
whites of all ages and deferiptions : We are every year im- 
; porting ihtb -that Ifland-a greater ftrength of blacks than there 
: ‘ ■ C--3 iS 
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j$ of* whites to be oppofed tc them. Where is this to {lop ? 
Do you ferioufly mean to continue this fyftem ? I fliould 
really have thought the Weft India Gentlemen would thtm- 
felves have implored us, if we had entertained no fuch defign, 
to arreft the further progrefs of this growing and pernicious 
maiady. Thus, fir, were the safety of the Iflands only 
in queftion, you could riot but agree to my proportion. 

But I muft recur to what I before laid down, that thefe im-' 
portations do not tend more to produce confufion and difordef 
th£n tci retain the unhappy Haves themfelves in their aftua! ftate 
of wretchednefs and degradation. It is this that would even 
render it unfafe to punifli white men for the ill treatment of 
their Haves, except very rarely and in the moft atrocious 
jftftances. But furely, Sir, we cannot bear to leave thefe 
poor creatures thus funk beloW the level of their fpecies j and 
I am perfuaded the Weft India Gentlemen themfelves would 
be glad to afford them relief; they would be glad, I truft, to 
put them under protection of laws, but this muft be done 
rationally and foberly. After what I have faid, I am not 
afraid of being told I defign to emancipate the Haves j I will 
not indeed deny that I wifli to impart to them the bleflings of 
freedom ; who is there that knows their value, but muft 
join with rne in this defire ? But the freedom I mean is that 
of which at prefent they, alas! are not capable. True Liberty 
is the child of Reafon and of Order ; it is indeed a plant of 
celeftial growth, but the foil muft be prepared* for its recep ¬ 
tion : he that: would fee it flourifli, and bring forth its proper 
fruits, muft .not think it fufficient to let it (hoot as it will in 
nhreftrained licentioufnefs : 

Luxuriantia compefcet, minis afpera fano 
Lzvabit eultu, virtute carentia toilet. 

Would you then impart to them thefi? ineftimable benefits* 
fake away that caufe which at prefent obftru&s their introduc¬ 
tion j nor would the good effects of flopping the importations 
be confined to the Haves, nor would the fafety of the Iflands only 

be 
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be thci'cby promoted} it would tend to the planter’s benefit in 
another view : by the facility of purchafing African flaves he 
is often drawn into frefh expences, he is at length plunged 
into inextricable embarrafsments, and wifhes at length this 
Channel of Supply had been (hut up from him. This evil alfo 
Was infilled on by Mr. Long, the Hiftorian of Jamaica* who 
aClually propofed a temporary prohibition of the importation 
of African Haves with a view to its prevention. I hope it 
will not be deemed invidious that I fo often quote the work 
of this Gentleman, but rather a proof of the refpeCl I pay to 
its authority, and I appeal to it the more willingly, becaufe it 
was written long before the Abolition of the Slave Trade had 
become the fubjeCt of public difeuffion. But I frankly ac¬ 
knowledge that the confideration of the planter’s benefit, from 
flopping the importations, does not intereft me in any degree 
fo much as that to be thence derived by the unhappy flaves. 
Lofing by degrees the painful recollection of their native and 
early connections, conceiving new attachments to their dwel¬ 
ling places, to their families, to their mailers, they would 
gradually rife in the fcale of beings ; no longer ready every 
moment to Hart into infurreCtions, they would ceafe to be the 
continual objeCts of the planter’s jealoufy and fufpicion; it 
would be no longer neceflary for the general fafety to extin- 
guilh in them the principle of moral agency j they would feel 
more refpe&able in thernfelves and be more refpeCled by others, 
ind by degrees, the harlhnefs of their, prefent bondage being 
transformed into the mildnefs of patriarchal fervitude, they 
would become capable of Hill greater bleflings and more en¬ 
nobling privileges: and Gentlemen will obferve it is the pecu¬ 
liar merit of this Plan, that though its full eifeCts cannot be 
produced at once ; we are all the while tending to their com¬ 
plete enjoyment, with a uniform and uninterrupted courfe- 
The flaves will daily grow happier, the Iflands fafer, the 
planters richer j the whole will be like the progrefs of vegeta¬ 
tion, the effeCls are not at firft perceptible, but the great 
principle operating in ten thoufand ways, will gradually change 
the whole face of things, and fubftitute fertility and beauty in 
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the place of barrennefs arid deflation. Who is there that 
contemplates this delightful profpe&j but muft long to have it 
realized ? It is, lam perfuadedj our common wifh, our uni- 
verfal, our impatient expe&ation. 

But it was formerly urged that this was a remedy which* 
however defirable in itfelf, the Iflands were not a$ yet in a 
Hate to admit. It was contended- that they could not keep 
up their numbers without farther importations from Africa ; 
that were thefe Hopped* their gangs would continually be 
growing weaker and weaker, until at length their eftates 
fhould be thrown wholly out of cultivation. When the 
queftion of Abolition was Ialt before the Houfe, I went into 
this fubjeft fo much at large, that I need only now advert to 
what I then urged ; if it be thought necefiary I fhall repeat 
and confirm it. It was then made out by my Right Honour¬ 
able Friend with his ufual accuracy, and that too from 
documents furniihed by our opponents thcmfelves,- that the 
Iflands ..were actually keeping up their Stocks of Slaves, 
His calculations, fo far from being refuted, have not, that! 
know of, even been denied ; and the fait was confirmed 
by the pofitive teftimony of a Gentleman of great experi¬ 
ence examined in the I (land of Jamaica. I fhewed you that it 
had taken place under every poflible circumftance of difadvan- 
tage j that the various evils under which the Haves laboured* 
and above all the general inattention to the breeding fyftem* 
would have led us to expeff a great decreafe j but that in fpite 
of them all, great and numerous as they were, an increafe 
having begun to take place, we were warranted in believing 
that the amendment of one or two particulars out of-many* 
would alone be fufficient to render the increafe rapid; and we 
found that Negro Slaves had a&ually inCreafed confiderably 
in various countries, and climates, and fituations, many of 
them extremely ill adapted to their conftitutions. I pointed 
out alfo many modes whereby, if it (hould be deemed necef¬ 
iary, the chafm could be filled up which feme might think 
would be odcafioned by immediate abolition : a great fupply 
of hands might be obtained by turning into the field fome of 

the 
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the fuperfluous domeftics, with whofe immenfe number every 
Gentleman who knew any thing of the Weft Indies was per- 
fe&ly acquainted. Improvements in machinery were fug* 
gefted; the transfer of the lands from fugar to cotton, which 
requiring fewer hands would let loofe a number of labourers 
for other purpofes j thefe and other modes were propofed, 
whereby the quantity of laborious induftry might receive fup- 
plies. But what above all other circumftances I muft now 
infift on, is this ; that five years importations have fince 
taken place ; had there therefore been any fmall error in 
the calculations of my Right Honourable Friend, or had I 
drained my fubfidiary arguments a little too far, it is impof- 
fible to deny but that this muft now be more than reftified, 
and that the Iflands are at length in a ftate to fuffer not even 
a temporary inconvenience from the admiilion of this falutary 
expedient. If therefore you have any regard for the happinefs 
of the flaves, or for the fafety of the Iflands $ nay if you are 
even dead to thefe powerful incentives, and were alive only to 
confiderations of the planters intereft, you could not but con* 
fent to the meafure I recommend to you, of flopping the fur - 
ther importation of African Slaves. 

And now, Sir, abftaining for a while from thofe topics, which 
I confefs are after all the neareft to my heart, I will (lightly 
touch on what was originally faid to be other difadvantages 
that would follow from the Abolition. I wifli to add up 
every poflible item befpre I proceed to place any thing on the 
oppoflte fide of the account, by this mode it will more plainly 
appear how much the balance is in my favour. It was origi¬ 
nally urged that the African trade was a nurfery for feamen, 
and that its abolition would therefore be highly injurious 
to its naval ftrength ; this part of the fubjedt was very early 
taken up by a Gentleman whole fervices in the whole of 
this great caufe can never be over-rated (I need hardly lay I 
allude to Mr. Clarkfon) j he aflerted, as the refult of a long; 
and laborious inquiry, that of the failors employed in the 
African trade, between a fifth and a fixth a&ually died, and 
that they fcldom brought home mope than half of their on'* 
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gfnal crews. Nothing was more vehemently repelled or more 
©bftinately refitted than thefe pofitions, till at length having 
long borne with thefe clamorous contradictions, we moved 
laft year for the mutter rolls, documents prepared by our 
opponents themfelves, and kept in their pofleftion, and 
which cannot therefore be fuppofed to have been fabricated 
to ferve our purpofe} from thefe Mr. Clarkfon’s calculations 
were fully juftified. It appeared that of 12,263 perfons, the 
number of the original crews, there had died 2,643, the 
average length of their voyages being twelve months ; 
whilft on the. contrary in the Weft India trade, in which 
the length of the voyage was feven months, of 7,640, the 
number of the original crews, there had died but 118. 
But the lofs by deaths was not the whole lofs to the country ; 
for befides the broken conftitutions of the furvivors, which 
rendered many of them for the reft of their lives incapable of 
the duties of their profeflion, fo many left their {hips, in con- 
fequence of ill ufage, that they feldom brought home more 
than half of the perfons they had taken out. This laft cir- 
cumftance was attempted to be accounted for, from the natu¬ 
ral capricioufnefs of failors j and it was faid that they ran away 
in as great number from the Weft India as from the Guinea 
{hips. The dired contrary appeared from the mutter rolls, 
and this too, though from the different ways of paying them 
in the two trades, their forfeiting little or nothing by quitting the 
Weft India men, but much‘by quitting the Guinea men, the 
reverfe might be naturally expeCted. I could fay much more 
on this fubjeCI, and in particular I could open to you fuch 
feenes of cruelty to thefe unhappy men, as mutt excite at 
once the concern and indignation of every man who feels for 
that mafs of his fellow citizens to which this nation owes fo 
much of her fafety.and of her honour. But I will abftain 
from this painful detail, and only repeat what I juft now 
©bferved, that in the outfet of this bufinefs nothing was more 
obftinately denied than our now no longer controverted alfer- 
tions concerning the lofs of feamen. This may ferve to pro¬ 
cure us credit on thofe points which are ftill in difpute, and 

prove 
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prove that it is not ncceflary for our opponents to be correCt 
in order to be pofitive. 

I will but juft touch on the cfteCts of immediate Abolition 
on our general policy, on our commerce and manufactures, 
and on the profperity of the places whence the Slave 'T rade 
is chiefly carried on. We have fcen from the accounts upon 
your table how fmall a part it conftitutes of the trade of Bri- 
ftol and of Liverpool j and that it has become lefs profitable 
of late, cannot be denied by thofe Gentlemen who afferted 
that the regulations adtually introduced would make it a 
lofing concern : for though it were faid that in the heat of 
oppofition they might have puflied their aflertions a little 
too far, yet it will be hardly allowed them at one moment 
to fpeak of an aCtual lofs, and at another of a gain fo 
great that it would ruin thofe opulent towns to be deprived 
of it. After the ftatements we have lately heard of the pub¬ 
lic finances and our imtnenfe exportations of Britifh manu¬ 
factures, who is there that will infift much on our exporta¬ 
tions to Africa to the amount of about 400,0001. or who that 
will not admit we might foon eftabliih a commerce with 
that country more beneficial and more innocent, were we to 
put a ftop to this inhuman traflick in the flefh and blood of 
our fellow creatures ? 

Nor can it even be urged that the immediate Abolition of., 
the Slave Trade would in this view be productive of con- 
fiderable prefent inconvenience. Conlider what happens 
both at the commencement and clofe of every war, how 
in the former cafe the exifting channels for the conveyance 
of our manufactures are fuddenly barred up. The fyftein 
of political ceconomy is of fo complicated a nature, that in 
innumerable inftances we find the effeCt of the evils we had 
apprehended prevented by means, of which before we had no 
aCtual afeertainment or diftinCt perception. I remember it is 
obferved by Mr. Adam Smith, in his incomparable Treatife on 
the Wealth of Nations, that at the conclufion of every war 
more than 100,000 foldiers and Tailors arc at once difeharged; 
and we fee no alteration in the wages of labour, or in any 
D other 
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other particular which the fudden influx might be expected to 
affeCL 

As to another branch of national policy, that I mean 
which concerns the extinfion of our cultivation in the eft 
India Itlands, I will fay nothing at prefent. From our evi¬ 
dence it abundantly appears, that the opening of new planta¬ 
tions with imported Africans is a fyftem the molt ruinous to 
the individuals concerned ; and the intelligent reafonings of 
Mr. Irvine, muft have convinced the Houfe that if this exten- 
fton of cultivation be confidercd only in a national view, it is 
by no means to be deli red by any real well-wiflier to the fecure 
and abiding profperity of this country. Thus, Sir, it appears 
that, leaving Africa wholly out of the queftion, Juftice and 
Humanity would di&ate to us the Abolition cf the Slave 
Trade in the ftrongeft terms, as the only fure expedient for 
bringing the flaves into that date of comfort wherein it mull 
be our common wifh to fte them placed; and that this mea- 
fure is enforced on us by the principles of found policy, and 
a regard to the political interefts of the Britifh empire. 

But, Sir, though I have differed myfelf to dwell fo long on 
thefe confidcrations, I now proceed to that part of the fubjeCf: 
which indeed mod interefts my heart. Look to the Con¬ 
tinent of Africa, and there you will behold fuch a feene 
of horrors as no tongue can exprefs, no imagination can re- 
prefent to itfelf. The effects of this inhuman commerce are 
indeed fuch that we lend our aftent to them reluctantly: yet 
they are proved fo clearly, that it is not poftible for any man 
to doubt of their reality; and were pofitive teftimony de¬ 
fective, the reafon of the thing would have rendered it al¬ 
together unneceflary. How can it but follow, from our go¬ 
ing to that country, and offering our commodities to the petty 
Chieftains for the bodies of their fubjeCts, but that they will 
not be very nice in the means they take to procure the ar¬ 
ticles, by the fale of which they are to fupply themfelves with 
the gratifications of appetites we have diligently and but too 
fuccefsfully taught them to indulge. 

One mode they take i& that of committing depredations 

npon 
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upon each other’s territories ; and the very nature and cha- 
rader of wars in Africa is fueh as might have been expect¬ 
ed from the great motive from which they originate: they 
are a fort of predatory expedition 1 , of which the chief ob¬ 
ject is the acquifition of Slaves;—not but that, as it is natural 
to imagine, thefe often prove the occaiion of more general 
and continual hoftilities, inafmueh as they greatly add to the 
caules of dident-on between neighbouring communities.— 
When on a former occafion I urged fomewhat to this effed, 
I remember the dired contrary was afTerted, and in direct 
defiance of reafbn and common fenfe it was laid, that wars 
had never been caufed by the Slave Trade.’ I repeated my 
reafoning, and urged that it wa r - not to be expected that I 
could be able to adduce fpecific inftances in a country where 
letters were unknown, and the very exigence, as well as the 
caufes, of paft events, muft in general be foon forgotten.— 
Again, I was challenged to produce a fingle infiance : the 
natural barbarity ot thete people was defer-nted on as being 
alone fafficient to render Africa a feene of general carnage, 
and in particular the cruelties of a certain King of Dahomey 
were enlarged on, and the d.eadful flaughter which attended 
his invafion of a neighbouring kingdom. To fay nothing of 
the unfairne s of extending to the whole of that vaft diftrid 
from which we colled Haves, what at the utmofi was only 
proved of a fingle kingdom, I muft own I was a little fhaken 
in my belief of the repretentations of the ftate of this very 
kingdom itfelf, when 1 heard it faid by another Gentleman, 
(who th -ugh not favourable to the caufc to which I wifiied 
well, gave his evidence with a franknefs and fairnefs which 
did him great honour, I mean Mr. Devaynes,) that the 
Dahomans were a very happy people. But how was I 
aftonifhed, how did I admire the ftrange coincidence, when 
I found in this very king of Dahomey, the very fpecific 
inftance that had been required of me; and that thefe very 
cruelties of his, in the conqueft of Whydah, on which fuch 
ftrefs was laid, were committed by him in a war undertaken 
with the view of punifhing the adjacent nation for having 
ftolen away fome of his fubjeds, for the purpofe of felling 
D 2 them 
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them for Slaves. This curious anecdote was brought to my 
notice by a noble friend * of mine, to whole fnendfhip on 
.this, as on many other occalions, I am greatiy indebted : in 
his valuable compilation you wall read the tranfacbon at large; 
and the reflection is very remarkable which the conduCt of 
the king of Dahomey, in this inftance, extorted from an 
hiftorian, who though himfelf concerned in the Slave Trade, 
feems not to have loft all fenfe of its enormity. “ The 
king’s actions carry great reputation, for by the deftruCtion of 
this Trade, he relinquiflied his own private interefis for the 
fake of publick j iftice and humanity; and I have a natural 
propenfity to with the king of Dahomey well, lincc he has 
redeemed his countrymen from being ibid as Slaves.” 

But, Sir, the exciting of wars between neighbouring States 
is almoft the kghteft of the evils Africa is doomed to fuffer 
from the Slave Trade: it is indeed one of the greateft cala¬ 
mities to which we are liable in this more highly favoured 
quarter of the world, but it is a Luxury in Africa. Still 
more intolerable are thofe ,.£ts of outrage which wo are con¬ 
tinually ftimulating the Kings to commit on their own fub- 
je&s; thefe are ftill lefs to be guarded againft, and the cruelty 
of them is aggravated by the conftderation that they are com¬ 
mitted by thofe who, inftead of the defpoilers and ravagers, 
ought to have been the Guardians and Protectors of their 
people. A Chieftain is in want of European commodities, 
and being too weak or too timid to attack his neighbours, he 
fends a party of foldiers by night to one of his own defence- 
lefs villages; they fet fire to it, they fe'ize the ir.iferable inha¬ 
bitants as they are efcaping from the flames, and hurry with 
them to the Ihips of the Chriftian Traders, who, hovering 
like vultures over thefe feenes of carnage, ar^ eyer .ready for 
their prey. ' Innumerable are the inftances of this kind to be 
met with in the courfe of the evidence. Captain W ilfon, a 
gentleman of unqueftionable veracity and honor, faw armed 
parties going out to fcour the country for many fucceifive 

# Lord Muncafter. 
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evenings. You have in the Evidence more detailed (lories 
of this kind, which cannot but tiffed the hardeft heart. Wc 
are told perpetually of villages'half confumed, and bearing 
every mark of recent deftrudion ; and more than one of our 
witneffes has been himfelf engaged in one of thefe very night 
expeditions above deferibed. Nor do we learn thefe tranfadions 
onlv from our own witneffes, but they are proved by the fef- 
timony of Slave Factors thcmfelves, whofe works were wr : tten 
and publiftied long before the prefent inquiry. But it is not 
only by the Chieftains that thefe diforders are committed., 
"(though even from their attacks poverty itfelf is no fecurity) 
every one’s hand is again!! his neighbour: whitherfoever a 
man goes, be it to the watering place, or to the held, or 
wherever elfe it may be, he is no where fafe; he never can 
quit his houfc without fear of being carried off by fraud or 
force; and he dreads to come home again, left, on his return, 
he fhould find Ills hut a heap of ruins, and his family torn 
away into perpetual exile: Diftruft and terror every where 
prevail, and the whole country is one continued feene of 
anarchy and defolation. 

But there is more yet behind ! It might naturally have 7 v?en 
imagined that no means of procuring Slaves would be left 
un refer ted to ; and accordingly the inventive genius of man, 
{trained to the very utmoft in this purfuit, has made the 
adminiftration of juftice itfelf a fertile fource of fupply to this 
inhuman traffick. Every crime is puniflied by Slavery, and 
falfe accufations are perpetually brought in order to obtain the 
price for which the party convided is to he fold ; fometimes 
the judges have a coruiuerablc part of this very price, and 
univerfally fees on every trial. But it is needlefs to infill on 
the ads of injuflice which muff hence arife : if with all that 
we. have done by fecuring the independence of judges, by the 
inftitution of juries, and by all our other legal machinery, 
we have not done too much to (ecu re the equitable admini¬ 
ftration of law in this civilized country, what mud be the 
coniequence in Africa, where every man is ftimukited to bring 
an adion ngainft his neighbour by the hope of obtaining part 
• ✓ of 
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of the price for which he will fell, and where he knows the 
Judge, who is toprefide, has himfelf an intereft in the con¬ 
viction. In corroboration of thcfe reafonings, we have again 
the teftimony of the Hiftorians of Africa; and we may trace 
the laws, which were originally mild, gradually growing 
more and more fevere, in proportion to the predominance of 
the Slave Trade. Mr. Moore, an author of credit, and 
himlelf feven years Factor to the African Company, fays, 
“ Since this Trade has been ufed, all punifliments are changed 
“ into Slavery ; there being an advantage in fuch condcmna- 
ct tion, they (train the crimes very hard, in order to get the 
“ benefit of felling the criminal. Not only murder, theft, and 
<c adultery are punilhed by Idling the criminal for a Slave, but 
« every trifling crime is punilhed in the fame manner. 55 This, 
and many other inftances of a fimilar fort, will be found in 
the compilation already referred to. 

Nor do we leave it to the Natives of this devoted country 
to commit merely on each other thefe ads of depredation ! 
Many are the adts of violence perpetrated immediately by the 
Europeans themfelves. Many, many are the inftances of this 
kind recorded in the courfe of our voluminous Evidence $ and 
if there had been any doubt of the exigence of fuch pradfices, 
they have been confirmed paft a doubt by fome late tranfadfions 
which, much as I with to avoid detail, I feel it my duty 
briefly to relate to the Committee; the rather becaufe they 
are mafter-pieces in their kind, and furnifli a complete fpeci- 
men of the various enormities that attend this detefted 
fyftem. 

Some Gentlemen will perhaps recoiled!, that in the year 
17S9 ,1 dated to the Houfe a curious incident that had pafled 
in the neighbourhood of the River Cameroons, whence the 
Mafter of a Liverpool (hip, of the name of Bibby, fraudu¬ 
lently carried off thirty-two relations of one of the Chiefs of 
•the country, who had been put on board as pledges for goods. 
.The enormity of the proceeding excited the utmoft indigna¬ 
tion in the Governor of one of our Weft India Iflands, who 
complained of the outrage in the ftrongeft terms, and fpoke 
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in the language of a man who expre/Ted himfelf the more 
vehemently from having long fmothered his indignation. 
Scarce had this fcene palled at the Cameroons, when another 
fucceedcd of a nature ftill more (hocking. Early in the year 
1790, the Captain of an Englifli (hip, which had long been 
lying in that River, having aheady difpatched one cargo of 
Slaves, by an attendant veflel, to the Weft Indies, happening 
one day to fend two or three men to get water, a Black Slave, 
who was along with them, was feized by a native Trader on 
the ground of the (hip’s owing him goods to the value of a 
Slave or two. It cannot be expected that the Captains of 
Slave Ships will be men of peculiar mildnefs in refenting 
injuries: the revenge however of the Captain in this inftance 
was really an effort of genius, and muft appear fomewhat 
fingular to Gentlemen lefs acquainted than myfelf with the 
habits of the Slave Trade. In the evening he called all the 
healthy part of his crew on deck, and ordered them to ftrip 
and blacken their bodies all over, putting a piece of cloth 
round their loins, that they might appear like the natives of 
the country. They (hewed fome backwardnefs; but being 
threatened to be (hot through ^the head if they refufed, they 
relu&antly complied. Thus accoutred, and being armed with 
mufquets and cutlafles, the Captain himfelf, blackened like 
the reft, and breathing implacable revenge, led them forth, 
about midnight, to the execution of his purpofe. They foon 
reached the dwelling of the unfortunate Trader: they fired 
upon his wretched family; three of his children were killed 
on the (pot; the man and his wife were del'perately wounded; 
the former died as they were dragging him down to the boat, 
the latter half an hour after (he was on board the (hip.— 
The (late of fociety in Africa is fuch as to produce univerfai 
watchfulnefs; the Trader had no fooner heard the noife of a 
partyjof men at his door, than he beat his drum ; this, with 
the report of the mufquets, alarmed the neighbourhood, and 
it was with difficulty the Captain and his party efcaped to the 
fhip, feveral of them being feverely wounded, and one after¬ 
wards dying of the injury he had received. 
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I do not know that there is anv one part of this whole 
tranfadlion more curious than what l am next to relate, or 
that tends to pr->ve more indifputab'y that luch feenes as 
1 have been deferibing are c-mfidered as common ordinary 
trania&ions. T'he Captain docs not feem to have expect¬ 
ed reprifals; his trade appears to have fuffered no inter¬ 
ruption, and he continued there for feveral weeks after in 
a ttate of quiet and compofure. l\ut, Sir, Africans are 
men, and they have the feelings of men. All this while 
the fire was not extinCt, it only Numbered, and was foou 
to break forth. In this part of the ftory alfo there is 
much well worthy of notice. Several weeks afterwards, one 
of the Chieftains came on board to pay a friendly vifit, and 
borrow fome cutlafies and mufquets, alleging the natural 
pretext, that he was going up into the country to make war, 
in order to get Slaves, and that the Captain fhouid have 
half of the booty. The requeft was fo reafonable, that it 
could not be refufed ; any lurking fufpicion that might have 
been entertained of his vifit’s being hoftile was done away, 
and he was readily furniflied with what he required : indeed if 1 
would have argued the Captain’s being very inattentive to the 
intereft of his employers if lie had failed to comply with fo 
reafonable, fo cuitomary a requifition. Now 7 , Sir, I dare fay, 
whatever credit Gentlemen may be dilpofed to give me fo r 
the ground-work of the ftory, they conceive ihefe at leaft arc 
merely my own comments ! But aftoniihing as it may feem, 
this is almoft in terms the Captain’s own account. So dead 
and callous does this trade render thofe who are engaged in 
it to every fentiment of perfonal danger and perfonal chara&er; 
they have fo forgotten the impreflidns fuch tranfaCtions muft 
once have produced in themfelves; and are fo loft to the fenfe 
of the feelings they muft ftill excite in others, that the Captain 
himfelf, in a Proteft he afterwards drew up on account of the 
lofs of the {hip, ftated, that the Chieftain came on board 
under pretence Of borrowing fome arms, as he was going up 
into the country to trade, and that he furniflied him with 
mufquets and cutlafies, having often lent him arms before. 


He 
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He Teems not to apprehend it poflible that any other blame 
could attach on him than that of an improvident expenditure 
of ftoresj and with all the folicitude of a man intent to pre- 
ferve his commercial chara&er unimpeached, he is only anxious 
to exculpate himfelf from this imputation. Is it poflible for 
any thing to furnifli a more ftriking exemplification of the 
principles and nature and mode of condu&ing the Slave 
Trade ! The Chieftain and his party perceiving the general 
(late of things favourable to their defign, (all the healthy part 
of the crew being abfent on fliore) and having thus put the 
Captain off his guard, fuddenly feized him, and threw him 
overboard, haled him into their canoe, and hurried him to 
land i where a party of the Natives, who N had been lying in 
ambufh for che purpofe, immediately furprifed that part of the 
crew before fpokcn of. You doubtlefs expert to be told that 
they were all forthwith murdered by thefe favage Africans: 
No l'uch thing; they only defired the Captain to give them 
an order for goods on the veflel, with which he was obliged 
to comply. Now then at leaft you are prepared to hear that 
they proceeded to fatiate their revenge; and if this might feem 
fomething like bad faith, confidering the ranfom had been 
paid, the Captain himfelf had fet them the example: for on 
the night before he had fallied forth in the execution of his 
bloody enterprife he had drawn the black Chieftain on board 
by a friendly invitation, and had detained him as a pledge for 
his own fafety. But, Sir, thefe barbarians are not yet fo 
improved as ourfelves in cruelty and treachery: they fet the 
Captain and his men free without injury, and fent them back 
to tell the world how much they come behind us in fraud, and 
outdo us in humanity and honour. 

There is nothing more ftriking to my own mind, (I do not 
know if it may produce the fame impreflion on the Commit¬ 
tee) than the way in which this tranfa&ion came out. It was 
indeed on a trial in a Britiih Court of Juftice! But was it a 
trial for piracy or murder - No, Sir: on a mere civil fuit, 
inftituted for wages on the part of fome of the poor teamen, 
E who* 
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who, Tick and difabled, as 1 have before mentioned, having 
been obliged to quit the (hip, becaufe the Natives threatened 
to fet fire to her, and put them to death after they had 
taken the Captain and healthy part of the crew, were refufed 
by the owners this wretched compenfation for all their danger 
and fufferings. Glad am I to fay they obtained a verdidt. I beg 
the Committee will bear in mind the whole of this tranfadtion, 
which (hews (if any thing can Ihew it) the dreadful nature of 
the Slave Trade ; its cruelty, its perfidy, its effedts in Africa, 
and on the minds of thofe who carry it on ; but that to which 
I particularly wifh to point your attc ntion, is the nature of 
the Chieftain’s application, coupled with the Captain’s decla¬ 
ration, that he had often given them fire-arms before, whence 
you may colledt, that theJe ravages are cuftomarv things, the 
regular mode'of doing bufinefe in the Slave Trade. Remem¬ 
ber too, that thefe trahfadtions were carrying oy; at the very 
time our inquiry was going forward, Si^d whifft o^r Oppo¬ 
nent’s witneffer. were ftrenuoufly denying not only the adlual, 
but even the poffible, exiftence of 3 ny fuch.depreda'tions. • 

There is however another inftance yet behind, wh : ch in 
fome reipedts furpafies in enormity even that I : b^v’!e juft now 
ftated. Gentlemen may perhaps recollect ibmy inftances in 
our Evidence wherein, when the Native.' have perfifed in- 
afking too much for their Slaves, a Captain has fired on their 
towns, and ufed other cdmpulfory means to bring them down 
to more reafonable terms. If a few lives fhould be loft in 
this mode of adjufling the bargain, it does not much fignify j 
human life is appreciated but at a low rate in Africa. 

Now, Sir, it will aftonifh the Houfe to hear of a recent 
tranfadtion of this fort, exceeding all former ones in magnitude 
and enormity. This happened no longer ago than laft Auguft, 
after all our arguments and difeufiions, when, if ever, you 
would think the Slave Captains would have been on their good 
behaviour. Six Britifh {hips, three belonging to Liverpool, 
three to Briftol, were anchored off the Town of Calabar. 
Gentlemen will recollect the place,—it was the feene of a 
dreadful maffacre about twenty years before. The Captains 
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of thefe fix veflels thinking the Natives afked too much for 
their Slaves- and having in vain endeavoured to prevail on 
them to moderate their conditions, held a confutation how 
they fhould proceed, and agreed to fire upon the town, unlefs 
their terms fhould be complied with. They one evening 
notified their determination, and acquainted the Traders that 
if they fhould continue obftiriate, they would put it in exe¬ 
cution the next morning. In this infiance they kept their word . 
They brought 66 guns to bear upon the Town, and fired on 
it for two or three hours ; not a fingle (hot was returned. 

A canoe then pame off to offer terms of accommodation, 
Hating that much execution had been done, which was indeed 
the lefs to be wondered, becaufe the guns had been pointed by old 
men-of-war-feamen. How difhonourable an exercife of their 
(kill! The parties ftill not agreeing, whilft the poor people, 
taking advantage of this ceflfation, were feen on all Tides mak¬ 
ing their efcape into the woods, or paddling off in their 
boats, fome one way, feme another, the firing recommenced; 
more damage was done, apd the obfiinate Natives were z% 
length forced into fubmiffion. There are n$ certain accounts 
of their lofs; report faid 50 were killed; l?u,t fome were af¬ 
terwards feen in the agonies of death, by thofe yvho were 
afterwards fent on fhpre to buy Slaves, and others badly 
wounded : the affair however ended, as it ought, and I have 
no doufit we may. have the fatisfa&ion to think many of the 
Liverpool and Briftol Owners ate fome hundred pounds richer 
for the tranfa&ion. One circumilance I muft add, which I 
had before omitted, though for my Country’s fake I would 
gladly iupprefs it, and I recommend it in particular to the 
consideration of thofe who have urged it as an argument for 
our carrying on the Slave Trade, that it would be taken up 
by other nations if we were to defifl from it: a French fiiip 
was' at the fame time in the Calabar River, the (Captain of 
which could not be prevailed on, by the Bmtfh Captains, to 
join in their enterprise. He bought at the high price; and 
they were obliged to fufpend their bloody purpofe until he had 
failed away with his cargo. Sir, it ffiocks me more than all 
E % the 
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the reft to be obliged to fay, that I fear thefe matters arc not 
altogether unknown at Briftol ; and yet I hear thefe very 
Captains arc furnifhed with frefh births, as if they had raifed 
their eftimation by this inftance of their a&ivity. Yes, Sir, 
at this very moment, whilft we are fitting here, and talking 
of Abolition, in contempt of our debates, in defiance of 
our inquiries, nay, as ; if they thought hereby to recommend 
thcmfclves to the fimetfon and countenance of a Britifti Houfe 

of Commons.-Excufe my warmth ;—it is impoftible for 

any one, who has the feelings of man, not to lofe his temper 
in fpcaking of fuch proceedings. The Houfe being here cla¬ 
morous for the names, Mr. W. ftated them : The Thomas, 
of Briftol, Capt. Phillips; Wafp, of ditto, Capt. Hutchenfoh; 
Recovery, of ditto, Capt. Kimber; the Martha, of Liver¬ 
pool, Captain Houfton; the Betfey, of ditto, Capt. Doyle; 
the Amachrce, of ditto, Capt. -, lam not quite.Cer¬ 

tain of the name, but I believe Captain Lee. 

I think, Sir, I have already laid enough to the charge of 
this detefted traffic; yet believe me if I were fo difpofed, 
I could add much more of a fimilar nature; but I will pafs 
it over, juft only fuggefting one new topic on which I might 
enlarge, that I mean, of our ftaining the Commercial Honour 
of Great Britain, by defeending to every petty fraud in our 
dealings with the Natives. 

But not to take up any more of your time on this part 
of the fubjeft, I muft pafs on to another, which originally 
ftruck my mind as being more horrid than all the reft, 
and which I think ftill retains its fuperiority; I mean the 
fituation of the Slaves on board a (hip, or what is common¬ 
ly called the Middle Paffage. I will fpare the Committee, 
however, the detail of ali thofe perfe&ions in cruelty which 
it exhibits; but two or three inftances I muft mention, be- 
caufe they are of a recent date, and ftill more hecaufe they 
will tend to convince thofe who are inclined rather to regulate 
than abolifh the Slave Trade, that fo long as it is fuffered to 
cxift, the evils of the Middle Paflage muft exift alfo, though 
in refpeft of them more than any other clafs, regulation ight 

have 
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have been deemed effe&ual. We were told, I remember, 
in an early ftage of our inquiry, that formerly indeed the 
Negroes were but ill accommodated during their conveyance, 
and perhaps there was nowand then a confiderable mortality; 
but fuch had been the improvements of late years, that they 
were now quite comfortable and happy. Yet it was no longer 
ago than in the year 1788, that Mr. Ifaac Wilfon, whole in¬ 
telligent and candid manner of giving his evidence, could not 
but imprefs the Committee with a high opinion of him, was 
doomed to witnefs feenes as deeply diftrefiing as almoft ever 
occurred in the annuls of the Slave Trade. I will not con¬ 
demn.the Committee to liften to the particulars of his dread¬ 
ful tale, but for the prefent will content mvfelf with pointing 
your attention to the mortality. His (hip was a veflel of 370 
tons, and fhe had on board 602 Slaves, a number greater 
than we at prefent allow, but rather lefs I think, than what 
was aflerted by the Slave Merchants to be necefl'ary in order 
to carry on their trade to any tolerable profit. Gut of thefe 
602 fhe loft 155. I will mention the mortality alfo of three 
or four more veflels which were in company with her, and 
belonged to the fame owner. One of them bought 450, 
and buried 200; another bought 466, and buried 73 ; ano¬ 
ther bought 546, and buried 158; befides 155 from his 
own fhip, his number being 602; and from the whole four 
after the landing of their Cargoes there died 220. He fell 
in with another veflel which loft 362, the number file had 
bought was not fpecified: to thefe adtual deaths during and 
immediately after the voyage, add the fubfequent lofs in what 
is called the feafoning, and conflder that this lofs would be 
greater than ordinary ih Cargoes landed in fo flckly a ftate. 
Why, Sir, were fuch a mortality general, it would in a few 
months depopulate the earth. We afked the Surgeon the 
caufes of thefe exceflive lofles, particularly on board his own 
fhip, where 1 he had it in his power to afeertain them; the fub- 
ftancc of his reply was this:—that moft of the Slaves ap¬ 
peared to labour under a. fixed dejedlion and melancholy, 
interrupted now and then by lamentations and plaintive fongs, 
expreflive of their concern for the lofs of their relations 
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and friends, and native country. So powerfully did this ope¬ 
rate, that many attempted various ways of deftroying them- 
felves j fome endeavoured to drown themfelvds, and three 
actually effe£led it j others obilinately refufed to take fufte- 
nance, and when the whip and other compulfive means were 
ufed to compel them to eat, they looked up in the face of the 
officer who unwillingly executed this painful talk, and (aid in 
their own language “ prefcntly we (hall be no more.” Their 
(late of mind produced a general languor and debility, which 
were increafed in many indances by an unconquerable ab(H- 
nence from.food, arifing partly from ficknefs, partly, to ufe 
the language of Slave Captains, from <c fulkinds.” Thefe 
caufes naturally produced the flux, the contagion (bread, num¬ 
bers were daily carried off. and the diforder aided by fo many 
powerful auxiliaries refilled all the force of medicine. And 
it is worth while to remark, that thefe grievous fufferings ap¬ 
pear to have been in no degree owing either to want of care 
on the part of the owner, or to any negligence or barlhnefs of 
the Captain. When Mr. Wilfon was, quedioned if the (hip 
was well fitted; as well, fays he, as mod velfels are, and the 
Crew and Slaves as well treated as in mod '(hips j and he 
afterwards fpeaks of his Captain in dill dronger terms, as 
being a man of tendernefs and humanity. The (hip in which 
Mr. Ciaxton the Surgeo’n failed, fince the. Regulating A6t, 
afforded a repetition of all the lame horrid circumftances I 
have before alluded to. Suicide, in various ways, was qt r 
tempted and effected, and the fame barbarous expedients were 
reforted to, in order to compel them to continue an exidence 
too painful to be endurgd : the mortality alfo was'as great. 
And yet here alfo it appears to have been in no degree the fault 
of the Captain, who ,-is reprefented as having felt for, the 
Slaves in their wretched fixation. If fych was the date of 
things under Captains who had dill the feelings of their nature, 
what mud it bo under thofe of a contrary defeription ? It 
would be a curious fpeculation to confider what would be the 
condudt towards his Cargo of fuch a man as one of the fix I 
lately fpoke of? it would be curious to trace fuch an one in 
idea through all the opportunities the Middle Paffage would 
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afford him of difplaying the predominant features of his 
character. Unhappily, Sir, it is not left for us here to form 
our own conje&ures ! Of the conduct of one of them at 
leaft, I have heard incidents which furpufs all my imagination 
could have conceived. One of them I would relate, if it 
were not aim off too fhocking for defeription $ and yet I feel 
it my duty, in the fituation in which I ftand, not to fuffer 
myfelf to pay too much attention to What has been well 
called fqueamifllnefs on the part of the Committee. If it be too 
bad for me to recite, or for you to hear, it was. not thought 
too bad for one of thofe poor creatures to fuffer, of whom I 
have this night the honour to he the Advocate. There was 
a poor girl on board, about fifteen years of age, who had 
unfortunately contracted a diforder, which produced effects 
that rendered her a peculiar objeCt of commiferation. In this 
fituation the poor girl being quite naked, bent down in a 
{looping pofture, wifhing out of modefty to conceal her infir¬ 
mity, the Captain ordered her to walk upright, and when fhe 
could not, or would not obey, he hoifted her up, naked as fhe 
was, by the wrifts, with her feet a little diftance from the 
deck; and whilft fhe there hung, a fpe&acle to the whole 
crew, he flogged her with a whip with his. own hands. He 
then hung her up in a fimilar way by both legs, and laftly by 
one legj till at length having thus exhaufted the efforts of his 
favage invention, he releafed her from her torments. The 
poor girl never took heart again; what with the pain, and 
what with the fhame fhe luffered, fhe fell into convulfions, 
and died within three days. The perfon who related this fa& 
to me is a profeffional man, who is ready to declare it upon his 
Oath. He fias related to me other a£te of barbarity, nearly 
as atrocious ; and you will be little furprifed to hear, that the 
cruelties of this wretch were not confined to Slaves only, but 
that the Sailors 'came in ‘fair their fhare. Mr. Wilberfcrce 
being called upon for the name of the Captain, faid, Captain 
Kimber is the man who ; performed thefe feats, the Com¬ 
mander of one of the fix fhips in the affair cf Calabar.— 
Think onlv that thefe things paffed but a few months ago, 
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and here too, as I have before had occafion to remark, you 
will obferve that this was at the very moment of our inquiry 
and difeurfion ; and yet even then they could not, though but 
for a fhort interval, fufpend their work of cruelty, but pur- 
fued it more daringly and defperately than ever. And fo will 
it ever be whilfl you employ fuch Agents as the Slave Trade 
either finds or makes: you will in vain endeavour to pre¬ 
vent the effe&s of thole ferocious difpofitions which this favage 
. trafficlc too commonly creates; till your regulations can 
counteract the force of habit, and change the nature of the 
human mind, they will here be of no avail. 

Nor, as you muft have already collected, can they have all that 
effect which has fometimes been fuppofed even in preventing the 
mortality. I do not, indeed, deny that the Regulating ACt has 
leffened this, but riot in the degree in which it is generally ima¬ 
gined ; and even in the laft year I know the deaths on fhipboard 
will be found to have been between 10 and 1 1 per cent, on the 
whole number that was exported.—In truth, you cannot reach 
the caufe of this mortality by all your Regulations.—Until 
you can cure a broken heart, until you can legiflate for the 
affeftions, and bind by your ftatutes the paffions and feelings 
of the mind, you will in vain fit here devinng rules and orders: 
your labour will be but in vain: you cannot make thefe 
poor creatures live againft their will: in fpite of all you can 
do they will elude your Regulations; they will mock your 
Ordinances ; and triumph, as they have done, in efcaping out 
of your hands. 

O, Sir! are not thefe things' too bad to be any longer 
endured r I cannot but perfuade myfelf that whatever dif¬ 
ference of opinion there may have been, we (hall this night 
be at length unanimous. 1 cannot believe that a Britilh 
Houfe of Commons will give its fanction to the continuance 
of this infernal trafficlc. We were for a while ignorant of 
its real nature, but ;.t has now been completely developed, and 
laid open to your view in all its horrors. Never was there 
indeed a fyftem fo big with wickednefs and cruelty: to what¬ 
ever part of it you direCt your view, whether to Africa, the 
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Middle Paflage, or the Weft Indies, the eye finds no comfort, 
no fatisfa&ion, no relief. It is the gracious ordination of 
Providence, both in the natural and moral world, that good 
fliould often arife out of evil: hurricanes clear the air, and 
the propagation of truth is promoted by perfection: pride, 
vanity, profufionj in their remoter confequences contribute 
often to the happinefs of mankind; in common too what is 
in ltfelf evil and vicious, is permitted to carry along with it 
iome circumftances of palliation ; even thofe defcriptions of 
men that may Teem moft noxious have often fome virtues 
belonging to their order ; the Arab is hofpitable, the robber 
is brave; we do not necefiarily find cruelty alfociatcd with 
fraud, or meannefs with injufticei, But here the cafe is far 
otherwife; it is the prerogative of this detefted traffick to 
feparate from evil its concomitant good, and reconcile difcordant 
mifchiefs; it robs war of its generofity, it deprives peace of 
its fecurity; you have the vices of polifhed fociety without 
its knowledge or its comforts'; and the evils of barbarifm with¬ 
out its fimplicity. Nor are its ravages reftriifted as thofe of 
other evils to certain limits either of extent or continu ance; 
in the latter it is conftant and unintermitted, in the former it 
is univerfal and indiferiminate. No age, no fex, no rank, 
no condition, is exempt from the fatal influence of this wide- 
wafting calamity! Thus it attains to the fulleft meafure of 
pure, unmixed, unfophifticated wickednefs, and fcorning all 
competition or comparifon, it ftands without a rival in the 
fecure, undifputed pofleilion of its deteftable pre-eminence. 

Such being the true char2<5ter of that abhorred fyftera 
which I this night call upon you to abolifh, it would I think 
be matter of inexpreffible aftonifhment to any one, who be- 
. ing new to the difcufllon of this fubjecl, fhould be told for the 
firft time, that it had been fometimes attempted to be de¬ 
fended on the ground of humanity and benevolence. I do 
not know that it is neceflary to urge any thing in reply to 
this ftrange argument, and I doubt whether any man 
poflefled of all the powers of eloquence could make its ab- 
furdity appear more ftrongly than by Amply dating it, and 
F leaving 
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leaving it to itfelf. To honour it however with fomewhat 
more particular attention than it deferves; it has been faid 
the Slaves we take are captives and convi&s, who, if we were 
not to carry them away, would all be butchered, and many of 
them facrificed at the funerals of people of rank, according to 
the favage cuftom of Africa. Now, here, I beg it may be 
obferved in the firft place, that this argument applies only to 
the cafe of thofe Slaves who are prifoners of war and con- 
vids,- and what I have already faid muft have convinced the 
Committee, how much of our fupply is derived from other 
fources. And were it even true that you faved all of thefe 
two deferiptions of people from certain death, thefe advocates 
for humanity would not have much on which to congratulate 
themfelves, would they but eftimate the total wafte of the 
fpecies which refulted from this exercife of their philanthropy. 
But this plea, miferable as it would be if it were true, is al¬ 
together falfe and groundlefs. I could prove it fo by a thou- 
fand quotations if I were not afraid of trefpafiing on the pa¬ 
tience of the Committee; you have but to glance on the 
Evidence, and find it acknowledged by our opponents them¬ 
felves, that the cuftom of ranfoming prifoners of war prevails 
in Africa; and as for what has been faid of human facrifices, 
1 do not deny that there have been fome inftances of thefe, 
but they have been by no means proved more numerous or 
frequent than amongft other barbarous nations, and where 
they exift, being acts of religion in order to quiet the Manes 
of the deceafed Chieftain, they would probably not be waved 
for the fake of a little commercial advantage. In the very 
inftance of the King of Dahommey, which has been fo much 
infilled on, one of the molt intelligent and ftrenuous of the 
witnefles againft the Abolition, declared he believed that if the 
convi&s fhould fall fhort for taefe facrifices, the requifite 
number would be fupplied by innocent people who would be 
feized for that purpofe : fo that admitting even the truth of 
your own aflertion, you bring away fuch as have deferved to 
iufFer, in order to leave the innocent to be facrificed in their 
ft ead. 
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But if not facrificed, the flaves, if we were to refufe to 
buy them, would be deftroyed.-r—T o this aflertion alfo w*- can 
oppofe not only rhe reafon of the thing, but abundant, com¬ 
plete, indifputable teftimony: in fa£l nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the grounds on which it has been aflerted 
that the refufed Slaves are deftroyed or facrificed. I will men¬ 
tion to the Committee a fingle inftance or two as a fpecimen 
of the reft ; it is to be found in the evidence of Capt. Frazer. 
I was curious to difeover how a perfon declared to be in ge¬ 
neral a man of an amiable temper, could reconcile it to his 
principles and feelings to carry on the Slave Trade: The 
folution was furnifhed me when I found that he had im¬ 
bibed this notion of the unhappy fate of the refufed Slaves. 
Gonfidering that he himfelf told us of other modes wherein 
they were difpofed of in various places, I thought him a little 
unreafonable in this opinion: however, he frankly gave us 
the'*grounds of it: I mull beg the Committee to hear them 
in his own wordsI had a Cabenda boy with me as a 
“ linguift, who informed me, one evening, that a Slave, whom 
« I would not purchafe, was put to death in the following 
u manner :—the owner of this Slave who came from the in- 
“ land country, as I was informed, called the traders and 
“ fiihcrmen together under a large tree. He told them that 
“ the Slave whom the White Man would not buy, had run 
“ away from him feveral times in his own country. He ac- 
“ cufed him of difhonefty. He declared that by the cuftoin 
“ of that country, every man that met a runaway Slave was 
“ obliged to bring him back to his mafter, for which the 
** mafter was obliged to pay him. He faid that this Slave run 
“ away three times from him: that he paid more for bring- 
<c ing him back than he was worth: that he derived no bc- 
“ nefit from his labour : that he had offered him to a White 

Man, who refufed to purchafe him at the price he a/ked : 
i { that he was determined to put him to death to prevent the 
u neceffity of paying any more for bringing him . back, and 
W as an example to the reft of his Slaves.” 
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He then recites the particulars of the mode wherein the 
owner proceeded to the execution of his purpofe. But can 
any thing be more unfair than to urge this as a proof that 
icfukd Slaves in general are put to death. It feems almoH 
as if the owner of this hoy had been on his guard to. prevent 
the poflibility of fuch a conftni&ion : he does not act like a 
man who thinks he may take away the life of his Slave on the 
piere impulfe of his own caprice, but he is folicitous not to 
fubjedt himfelf to fuch an imputation; he is anxious to iuf- 
tify himfelf to the furrounding natives, who might othervvife 
refent his conduct; he accordingly convenes them for that 
purpofe, and explains. at large the grounds of his proceed¬ 
ing. Another inHance is mentioned by Captain Frazer, 
wherein a fucking child was about to be put to death, if he 
had not humanely refeued it by the offer of a jug of brandy. 
But he has himfelf furnifhed you with an explanation of this 
incident; and on reading a little farther you find that it was 
the child of a woman who had been purchafed the fame day 
by another Captain. Captain Frazer carried the child on 
board and reftored it to its mother, who went on her knees 
and killed his feet. 

But leaving this topick of the maflacre of refufed Slaves, it 
is added by the fame votaries of humanity, that the general 
Hate of things in Africa is fuch, that the Slave Tr- ’ cannot 
render it worfe ; that it is kindnefs to the inhabitants of that 
country to take them out of it. In fhort, that inftead of be¬ 
ing the worft enemies as I have Hated, we have been in fa£t 
the bencfa&ors of the Africans. This is apart of the fub- 
je£t on which very miftaken notions have prevailed, and I 
beg leave to read certain extracts I have made with relation to 
it; they are many of them felecled from the publication of 
my noble friend before referred to. 

From thefe it will appear that the Hate of things in Africa 
Js by no means fo barbarous as has been reprefented, and thaf 
the fituation of thofe who are in the condition of Slaves 
thcmfelves, is in no degree a Hate of hardlhip and degrada¬ 
tion. “ Axim, fays Bofinan, is cultivated, and abounds 
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with numerous large and beautiful villages ; its inhabitants 
are induRrioufly employed in trade, lilhing, or agriculture; 
they export rice to all the Gold CoaR”—■“ there is a great 
number of fine populous villages on the River Ancobar”—> 
“ The inhabitants of Ado.n always expofe large quantities 
of corn, ixc. to faie, befides what they want for their own ufe.” 

The people of Acron feldom or never go to war ; they 
hulband their time and grounds fo well that every year pro¬ 
duces a plentiful harvcR.” Speaking of the Gold CoaR, he 
fays, “ their moR artful works are the gold and fdver bat- 
bands they make for us, the thread and contexture of which 
is fo fine that I queRion whether our European artifts would 
not be put to it to imitate them ; and indeed if they could, 
and were no better paid than the Negroes, they would be 
obliged to live on dry bread.”:— w The people of Fida are fo 
Rrongly bent on trade and agriculture, that they never think 
of war.”—Speaking of the Fetu country, he fays, tc fre¬ 
quently when walking through it, I have feen it abound 
with fine well-built and populous towns, agreeably enriched 
with vaR quantities of com and cattle, palm wine and oil. 
The inhabitants all apply themfelves without diftin&ion to 
agriculture : fome low corn, others prefs oil, and draw wine 
from the palm trees.” 

I will now read from the evidence certain extracts de- 
feriptive of the Rate of Slaves in Africa; and from thefe 
it will appear whether even their fituation is fuch a one 
as to give them much reafon to envy the condition of their 
brethren, who have been carried to the WeR Indies. 
“ The Slaves are well fed, their labour is not conRant, and 
there is no driver in Senegal and Gambia.”—“ DomeRick 
Slaves have all the advantages of free men.”— u Born Slaves 
cannot be fold but for a crime on trial by their own clan.” 
—And again, (t domeRicks are not fold by their maRcrs but 
for enormous crimes, and after trial by their own clan.” 
“ Many flaves in Africa are not eafily diRinguilhed from 
their maRers.”— u Slaves are treated well and familiarly at 
Angola.”—“ On the continent of Africa Slaves are few in 
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number, they are treated well, eat ivirh their matters, work 
along with them, and are well clothed ."— u The Slaves of 
perfons in Africa are treated by them as Europeans treat 
people of their own family j" and not to multiply extracts 
unneceflarily, I will only add on this head the declaration of 
a witnefs, who informs us, that though “ Blacks in Africa 
have faid they were Slaves, he never difeovered this from 
their treatment.” 

I cannot difmifs this branch of the fubjedl: without begg¬ 
ing the Committee to attend to fome few farther extracts 
from authors of credit which fuggeft how far Africa has 
benefited from her connexion with Europeans. They fhall 
be but few, for were I difpofed to multiply them, there would 
be no end of my labour. I will pafs over many I had fele&ed 
for the purpofe of fluting them to the Houfe, which refpeft the 
practices of breaking up villages, and of depredations both of 
the Whites on the Blacks, and of the Blacks on each other, 
encouraged and ftimulated by the Europeans j but I mutt 
beg leave to read to the Committee a few which fpeak of 
the exertions of our active benevolence in inciting them to 
war, and of the effect of the Slave Trade upon the criminal 
law and the adminiftration of juftice. From thefe laft it will 
appear how far we can pretend with any decency, that by our 
humane interference we had refeued their convicts from the 
barbarous feverity of their i’anguinary laws, and introduced 
a milder fyftem of criminal jurifprudence. 

Smith, who was fent out by the Royal African Company, 
in 1726, allures us, that u the dilcerning natives account it 
their greateft unhappinefs that they were ever vifited by the 
Europeans. They fay that we Chrittians introduced the 
traffick of Slaves, and that before our coming they lived in 
peace. . But, fay they, u it is obfervable wherever Chriftianity 
comes, there come with it a fword, a gun, powder, and ball.” 

w The Europeans,” fays Brue,arc far from defiring to a& 
as peace-makers among them. It would be too contrary to 
their interefts; for the only object of their wars is to carry 
pff Slaves, and as thefe form the principal part of their traffick, 
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they would be apprehenfive of drying up the fource of it, were 
they to encourage the people to live well together. The 
neighbourhood of the Darnel and Tin keep them perpetually 
at war, the benefit of which accrues to the Company, who 
buy all the prifoners made on either fide, and the more there 
are to fell, the greater is their profit j for the only end of 
their armaments is to make captives to fell them to the White 
Traders.” 

Artus of Dantzick fays, that in his time “j thofe liable to 
pay fines were banifhed until the fine was paid, when they 
returned to their houfes and pofleffions.” 

Bofman affirms, that “ the punifiiment for adultery is by 
fine;the fine among the common people’ is 4, 5, or 6 pounds, 
and among the rich more, perhaps iool. or 200I. he has 
heard of fines of 5,oool.”—“ The punifiiment for theft on the 
Gold Coaft is by fine.”—“ The greateft crimes at Whydah 
are generally compenfated by money.” Speaking of the Gold 
Coaft, he fays, “ Nobody is here fined above his ability, unlefs 
by an accumulation of crimes he hath given occafion there¬ 
to, and then he is fent into Slavery.”—At Benin he informs 
us, that “ theft is puniflied by reftitution and fine, and if the 
thief is poor, after the reftitution of the goods, if in his power, 
he is very well beaten.” 

Moore, who refided feven years on the Coaft, as Factor to 
the Company, fays, “ fince this Trade has been ufcd, all pu- 
nifliments have been changed into Slavery; there being an 
advantage in fuch condemnation, they ftrain the crimes 
very hard in order to get the benefit of felling the criminal. 
Not only murder, theft, and adultery, are puniftied by felling 
the criminal for a Slave, but every trifling crime is puniflied 
in the fame manner.” 

Atkins, fpeaking of adultery and theft, fays, u Trade has 
£b infected them with covetoufnefs and fraud, that the Chiefs 
will put fnares both for the one and the other, driving at the 
profit, and not at the punifhment of a crime.” 

Loyer affirms, that “ the King of Sain on the Ieaft pretence 
fells his fubjedts for European goods. He is fo tyrannically 

fevere. 
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fC'irere, that he makes a whole village refponfible for the faults 
of one inhabitant, and on the leaft offence fells them all for 
Slaves.’* 

Such, Sir, are the teftimonies that have been borne, not 
by perfons whom I have fummoned, not by friends to the 
Abolition, but by men who were, many of them, themfelves - 
engaged in the Slave Trade. Many, many more X could 
add of the fame kind, but thefe are abundantly fufficient to 
refute the unfounded aflertionS of thefe pretended advocates 
for humanity. But in truth were they even to make good 
their aftertions, they would in my mind little mend their 
caufe : were it ever fo true, as it is molt falie, that you 
made them happier by taking them away, this would give 
you no right to take them againft their will. 

I have lometimes been reproached with my extravagant hu¬ 
manity. But I may now repel the accufation, and for myfelf 
declare, as I have faid before, that I reft this queftion not on 
the ground of humanity, but of religion and juftice. It has 
fometimes alfo been imputed to me, that I am actuated by a 
fpirit of fanaticifm and bigotry; but I beg it may here be 
obferved, that it is on my opponents and not on me that thefe 
charges may be fairly urged; their’s are the very principles on 
which have been refted the grofleft fyftems of bigotry and 
fuperftition that ever difgraced the annals of mankind. On what 
other principles was it that Mahomet fent forth his MufTulmen 
to ravage the world. Was it not thefe that lighted the fires 
of the inquifuion ? Have not both thefe fyftems been founded 
on the notion of your having a right to violate the laws of 
juftice, for the purpofes of humanity ? Did they not both 
plead that they were promoting the eternal happinefs of man¬ 
kind ; and that their proceedings were therefore to be juf- 
tified on the di&ates of true and enlarged benevolence ? But 
the religion I profefs is of another nature ; it teaches me firft 
to do juftice, and next to love mercy; not that the claims of 
thefe two will ever be really found to be jarring and incon- 
fiftent: When you obey the laws of God, when you attend 
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to the claims of juftice, you will theri alfo beft confult and 
moft advance the happinefs of. mankind. This is true, this 
is enlarged benevolence } and of this it may be affirmed in 
the unparalleled language of a great writer, ^ that her feat 
« is the bofom of God, her voice the harmony of the world: 
“ all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very 
l{ leaft as feeling her care, the greateft as hot exempted 
“ from her influence: both angels and men, and every other 
w creature, though each in. different fort and order, yet all 
“ with uniform confent, admiring her as the mother of their 
c { peace and joy.” 

I fhall next touch for a moment On a ground whereon 
our opponents, driven as they are from place to place 
in quelt of argument, have often attempted to take their 
Hand ; that I mean of other nations being likely to carry on 
the Slave Trade if we were to abandon it; on which the 
conclufion is then refted, that if fo, however wicked.; how¬ 
ever cruel it is, we might as well carry it on ourfelyes; 
Admitting the fuppofition to be juft, the inference that is 
drawn from it was fo completely expofed laft year by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman oppofite to me, that it can 
hardly be neceffary for me now to fay a fyllable on the fubjedl. 
I will therefore only repeat what I have declared on former 
occafions, that I have no doubt if we were to abolifh the 
Slave Trade, other nations would follow our example. 

Nor can any thing be more umeafonable than for Gentle¬ 
men to urge againft the probability of this event, that 
the nations in queftion fo far from abolifhing, have even 
lately pafled edicts, and granted bounties for the encourage^ 
ment of the Trade. If for four or five years we have been 
carrying on a-laborious inveftigation into its nature and cir- 
cumftances; if after developing its genuine character, and 
afeertaining its dreadful effects, we ftill hang back and hefi- 
tate, was it fair to expert, as I argued on a former occafion, 
that the nations in queftion fliould refinquifli the Trade with¬ 
out inquiry, little acquainted as they mull be fuppofed to be 
will) its accumulated horrors, and even' confirmed by our 
G delay 
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delay in the idea of their having been exaggerated ? And is ft 
juft to infer, that they will continue in the cornmiflion of 
thefe crimes knowingly, becaufe they have hitherto done it 
ignorantly ? In fa£t, Sir, an incident that has lately happened 
in a neighbouring kingdom, tends to confirm this very rea- 
foning, and it fhould encourage the friends of Abolition to 
find that their generous efforts have already produced fome 
effesSb. Denmark has confented to abolifh the Slave Trade 
in 10 years. Dreadful indeed is the idea of tolerating for a 
moment, much more for fo long a term, fuch a fyftem of 
wickednefs; but let it be faid in excufe for Denmark, that {he 
knew but little of its enormity in comparifon with us, and 
that file alfo with fomewhat more colour of reafoning, if the 
argument can in any cafe be endured, may allege that the 
number of Slaves fhe takes off was fo fmall, that her going 
out of the trade would make no real difference in the number 
exported from Africa. But can we fay this, who carry off 
almoft as many as all the reft of Europe put together? There 
is in fiuft tio nation in the world by which this argument may 
not be ufed with more decency than by ourfelves. 

But miferable as this pretext is, I am afraid it will be found 
on a clofer inquiry that we have no right to avail ourfelves of 
it: let us afk ourfelves honeftly, if we act like thofe who are 
really influenced by this confidcration: If we were fincere in our 
profeftions, we ftiould furely labour to convince the nations 
of Europe of the enormities of the Slave Trade, and Arrive to 
prevail on them to defift from it; whereas we do the very re- 
verfc, we function it by our example, we pufh it to an un¬ 
paralleled extent, and furnifh them with this very argument, 
which if they accept, the Slave Trade can never be aboliflied 
at all. But there are fome perfons who adopt a ftill bolder 
language, and who declare without referve, that religion and 
juftice, and humanity command the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, but that they muft oppofe the meafure becaufe it is 
inconfiftent with the national intereft. I truft and believe 
no fuch argument will be ufed' this night; for what is it 
but to eftablifh a competition betwceij God and Mammon, 

and 
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and to adjudge the preference to the latter ? what but to de¬ 
throne the moral Governor of the world, and to fall down 
and worfhip the Idol of Intereft ? What a manifesto were 
this to the furrounding nations; What a leflbn to our own 
people ! Come then ye Nations of the Earth, and learn a 
new Code of Morality from the Parliament of Great Britain. 
We have difcarded our old prejudices; we have difcovered 
that religion and juftice, and humanity, arc mere rant and 
rhapfody. Why, Sir, thefe are principles which Epicurus 
would have rejected for their impiety,‘and Machiavel and 
Borgia would have declaimed as too infamous for avowal, and 
too injurious to the general happinefs of mankind. If God 
in his anger would punifh us for this formal renunciation of 
his authority, what feverer vengeance could he inflidt than 
our fuccefsful propagation of thefe accurfed maxims ? Con¬ 
sider what effects would follow from their univcrfal preva¬ 
lence ; what feenes Should we foon behold around us ; inpu¬ 
ts !ick affairs, breach of faith, and anarchy and bloodshed; in 
i ii/ate life, fraud and diftruft, and perfidy, and whatever can 
degrade the human character* and poifon the comforts of focial 
and domeftrek intercourse. Men muft retire to caves and 
deferts, and withdraw from a world become too bad to be 
endured. 

If it be, however, our formal determination thus to fur- 
render ourfelves, without referve, to the domination of hard, 
unfeeling avarice, if we do rcfolve thus to fell ourfelves for 
gain, let it not, at leaft, be for fuch a gain as this, fo minutCj 
fo dubious, which the ableft and bell informed men in the 
kingdom declare to you to be a;i injurious, rather than a 
- beneficial pofieflion ; let us atchicve Some clearly profitable 
villany, fome mailer-ft coke of wickednefs ; we Shall then at 
leaft be juftified on our own principles : but in this instance 
you incur the uto?oft guilt in purfuit of the fmalieft and molt 
questionable profit, and diferedit not your hearts only, but 
your understandings. And’ if ever there were a feafon when 
we Should leaft of all adt on this principle, it is the prefent 
(lay of our unexampled profperity : Shall we chufe this very 
G- 2 moment 
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moment, v/hen wc are enjoying fo much from the bounty of 
Providence, for openly trampling its laws under our feet, and 
pouring contempt on its moft authoritative injunctions ! 
Why, Sir, if there were one of the brute creation, who, be¬ 
ing hitnfelf pampered to the full, were thus to make his hap- 
pinefs confift in vexing and perfecuting thofe weaker animals 
whom his ftrength enabled him to injure with impunity, we 
fhould drive it from us as too bad to be domefticated by 
mankind. Oh Sir ! let us fpare a final' part of our full cup 
of happinefs, in order to give comfort and joy to thoufands 
upon thoufands of our fellow creatures who are now groan¬ 
ing under oppreffion and wretchedneis : nay you are not even 
called upon in this inftance to give up any thing you enjoy ; 
but here you may do good by wholefale, and at no expence ; 
you may enrich others and be yourfelves no poorer, S urely it 
is confiderations like thefe, it is the defire of ceafmg Prom 
the guilt of abufmg the bounty of Heaven, and a fehfe of 
the obligation they are under to communicate to others the 
happinefs they themfelves enjoy, that has caufed the people of 
Great Britain to ftep forward on this occafion, arid exprefs 
their fenfe more generally and unequivocally than in any in- 
’ fiance wherein they have ever before interfered. I ihould in 
vain attempt to exprefs to you the fatisfa&ion with which it 
has filled my mind, to fee fo great :md glorious a concurrence, 
to fee this great caufe triumphing over all lefler diftin&ions, 
and fubftituting cordiality and harmony in the place of difttuft 
and oppofition : nor have its effe&s amongft ourfelves been in 
this refpeef lefs diftinguilhed or lefs honourable j it has raifed 
the character of Parliament. Whatever may have been 
thought or faid concerning the unreftrained prevalency of our 
political divifions, it has taught furrounding nations, it has 
taught our admiring country, that there are fubje&s ftill be¬ 
yond the reach of party* there is a point of elevation where 
y/e get abpve the jarring of the difeordant elements that ruf¬ 
fle and agitate the vale below: in our ordinary atmofphere ? 
clouds and vapours obfeure the air, and we are the fport of a 
|hoqfand’ cpnfli&iiig winds and adyerfe currents j but here? 
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we move in a higher region, where all is peace and clear and 
ferene, free from perturbation and difcompofure: 

As fome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swellsfrom the vale and midway leaves the florm ; 
Tho’ round its-breaft the rolling clouds are fpread, 
Eternal funfhine fettles on its head. 

Here then, 'on this auguft eminence, let us build the tem¬ 
ple of benevolence ; let us lay its foundation deep, in truth 
and juftice, and let theanfcription on its gates, be Peace and 
good Will towards men. Here let us offer the firft fruit of our 
profperity; here let iis devote ourfelves to the fervice-of 
thefe wretched men,-and go'forth burning with'-a generous 
ardor to compenfate, if poflible, for the injuries-we have hi¬ 
therto brought on them: Let us heal the breaches we have 
made : Let us rejoice in becoming the happy inftruments of 
arresting the progrefs of rapine defolation, arid of in¬ 
troducing into that immenfe country the bleffings of chrifti- 
anity, the comforts of civilized and the fweets of (bcial life. 

I am perfuaded. Sir, there is no man who -hears me who 
'Would not join With me in hailing the arrival of this'happy 
period; who does not feel his mind cheered and folaced by 
' the contemplation of thefe delightful feenes. The firft ftep 
towards realizing them, muff be to agree with me this night in 
the motion I bring forward. 

But it. has been fometimes faid, thefe are all idle and illu- 
five expectations ; the Africans are unconquerably favage; 
all attempts to civilize them muff be in vain. Whatever, 
X might have thought of the argument itfelf, I fliould have 
given thofe who urged it, more credit for their fincerity, if 
T had found them aCting like men who were convinced of its 
truth; but furely, it argues their diftruft of its validity, when 
you fee them not merely abftaining themfelves from attempt¬ 
ing the civilization of Africa, but, even obftru&ing and 
oppofing others who are engaged in the profecution of 
this benevolent defign. It is with fhame and humiliation, 
I remind the Committee of the refiffance that was made to 
an honourable friend of mine, when he brought forward a 
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meafure for cRablifliing one little fettlement in Africa, where¬ 
in the natives, fecine from the ravages of the Slave 'Trade, 
might cultivate the ground in peace ; where we might infti- 
tute a bloodhfs traffic in the productions of the foil,.inRead or 
this wicked commerce in the fle;h and blood of our fellow 
creatures. How was he thwarted in the exercife of his bene¬ 
volence ? Petitions poured in from the African Traders, the 
whole Rate of things was changed, and the natives, who had 
been before deferibed as being fo infuperably indolent, that it 
was impoffible to prevail onthem-to work, were now Rated 
to be an induftrious people, who furniflied the African Riips 
with rice and other provifions in great quantities, and at rea- 
fonable rates. But, Sir, thefe inconfiRencies and contradic- 
. tions were not wanted to convince any reafonable man, that 
there was no foundation for the opinion, that it was impoffi- 
ble to civilize the continent of Africa. After having fo long 
troubled the Houfe, I dare not enter into the wide field j it 
would be necefiary for us to inveftigate, in order to the com¬ 
plete difeuffion of this argument: X may do it hereafter, if it 
be required of me j mean while, I will not only remark, that 
there are no inftances of barbarifm amongft the Africans, for 
which we may not find a parallel in the hiftory of our own .an- 
ceftors. In fa£t, Sir, this argument when traced to its foun¬ 
dation, will be found to bottom on the opinion, that the Ne¬ 
groes are not of the human fpecies : this is now, I hope and 
believe, an exploded idea $ but let it never be forgotten, that 
none was originally contended for with more fhamelefs obfti- 
nacy, and I now mention it the rather, becaufe I am per- 
fuaded that the Slave Trade can find no other refting place. 
And, give me leave to fay, that the advocates for this inhu¬ 
man traffic, acted more honeftly, and fairly, and openly 
whilft they took their Rand here, than they do now in conti¬ 
nuing to contend after they have been forced to abandon the 
premifes. Oh! Sir, for their own happinefs it were to have 
beei\ wifned, that thefe pddr creatures had not been pofleflfed 
of human feelings ! but they have {hewn the contrary, by 
ten thou (and different proofs. They are confefied to be in 
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their own country, remarkably hofpitable and kind. What do 
they not feel on being feparated from their friends and connec¬ 
tions and native country? Witnefs their arts of fuicide on 
ftiip board, and that expedient which is provided in the very 
conftrudlion of a Slave fhip, to prevent their terminating an 
exigence, become too painful to be endured : Their attach¬ 
ment to their mailers, when kindly treated, is acknowledged 
by our opponents, and a thoufand other proofs might be ad¬ 
duced of their poflefling all the bell feelings of our nature. 
No, Sir j it is we, that mull confefs ourfelves deficient 
in tendernefs. From thefe defpifed beings, whom we would 
degrade to the level of the brute creation, let us difeover 
what it is to have human feelings; let us learn from them the 
myllery of compaflion, and borrow the fympathies of a nature 
fuperior in fenfibility to our own. 

I mull fay a word or two concerning the terms of my mo¬ 
tion, which differs a little from that of lall year. Gentlemen 
may concur with me in my vote who approve of a bill for de¬ 
ferring the period of Abolition. My conviction of the 
indifpenfabie necellity of immediately Hopping this trade re¬ 
mains however as llrong and unlhaken as.ever ; / can admit 
of no compromife, and will avail myfelf of any oppor¬ 
tunity of at once deftroying this fyllem of iniquity. I am fure 
too, Sir, that the immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade is 
to be jullified on the principles of [found policy. Let it not 
be thought, Sir, either of my Right Honourable Friend, 
who fits near me, or of myfelf, that it was for our 
own fakes that we went into that minute detail, and 
thofe laborious calculations ; from a fenfe of duty we conde- 
feended to luch ignoble drudgery, but we appealed ourfelves 
to more fimple and more exalted principles ; where the com¬ 
mands of juflice and humanity are fo imperious, I know not 
how to admit of parley or of compromife. Let thofe who 
talk of allowing three or four years to the continuance of the 
Slave Trade, think of the [difgraceful feenes that paffed laft 
year, For myfelf, however, I will walh my hands of the 
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blood that would be fpilied in this horrid interval: I will 
protetc again#. its being granted, as the moft flagrant violation 
of every principle of juftice and humanity. I cannot but be¬ 
lieve, that the hour is at length come, when we ftiall put a 
final period to the exiftcnce of this unchriftian traffic ; but if 
in this fond expectation, I fhould be unhappily niftaken, be 
allured, Sir, I never will defert the caufe, but to the laft mo¬ 
ment of my life, I will exert my utmoft powers in the fervi ce 
of that unhappy country. In truth, if l were not to perfevere. 
I mail be dead to every generous emotion that can aiStqate, 
and Simulate the mind of man. Can a noble object iatereif ? 
or the confcioufnefs of an honourable office? What object fo 
noble as this of relieving ihe miferies of thoufands upon thou¬ 
sands of our fellow creatures; introducing chriftianity and ci¬ 
vilization to a fourth part of the habitable globe. I am, in¬ 
deed, confcious of the honourable nature of the office I have 
undertaken, and grateful to God for having permitted me to 
• take the lead in the communication of fuch extended bleffings. 
My talk is one in which it is impoffible to tire; my work 
repays itfelf, it fills my mind with complacency and peace. 
Ilie down with it at night with compofure, and rife to it in 
the morning with alacrity. If it obliges me to be converfant 
with feenes of wretchednels, this is but like vifiting an hof- 
pital from motives of humanity, where your own feelings re¬ 
pay you for the pain you undergo.' No Sir, no ; I never will 
delift from this blefled work ; but I cannot help periuading 
myfelf, that there will be no call for my perfeverance ; I will 
not allow myfelf to doubt about the iflue, and cheerfully wait 
the event of your decifion. 

Mr. Wilberforce then moved. 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the trade 
carried on by Britilh fubjedls, for the purpofe of obtaining 
Slaves on the coaftof Africa, ought to be aboliftied*” 

Were this motion carried, Mr. W ilberforce gave notice 
that he intended to follow it up by another. 

“ That the Chairman be directed to move the Houfe for 
leave to biing in a bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” • 

Mu. Bailie 
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Mr. Baillie. It is upon the certainty of meeting with 
every fpecies of indulgence that is ufually granted, by this Ho¬ 
nourable Houfe, to all its new Members, that I mufter confidence 
fufficient to offer my humble opinion upon the prefent queftion; 
a queftion. Sir, of the greateft importance that ever came be¬ 
fore Parliament, novel and fpeculative in its nature, and fup- 
ported by fome of the greateft orators who have ever appeared 
within the walls of this Houfe : there is no man living enter¬ 
tains a more indifferent opinion of his own abilities than I do ; 
and I feel moft fenfibly, and with great mortification, the in- 
fufficiency of my powers, when brought into comparifon with 
the brilliant parts of the Honourable Gentlemen with whom I 
have to contend. However, Sir, being very particularly fitu- 
ated as Agerit to one of the moft valuable of our iffands, having 
palled the moft a&ive part of my life in the Weft Indies, hav¬ 
ing in the Britilh Weft-India Iflands a c.onfiderable property, 
both in land and Negroes, and being at the fame time as much 
interefted in the general welfare ana profperity of the trade, the 
manufa&ures, and the navigation of Great Britain, as any 
Gentleman in the prefent Parliament, I flatter myfelf that this 
Honourable Houfe will not confider my interference as impro¬ 
per ; efpecially, Sir, when I can allure the Honourable Com¬ 
mittee, that I confider the prefent Queftion as involving in its 
confequences a confiderable proportion of the trade and naviga¬ 
tion of Great Britain, and the very exiftence of thofe valuable 
Weft India Colonies, which have been eftablilhed by this 
country for upwards tif a century, nourilhed, cherifhed, and 
fupported, under various A£ts of Parliament, and at the ex¬ 
pence of a very ferious and weighty outlay of money. I will 
not, Sir, at this early ftage of my argument, make any ob- 
fervations upon the defcription of people who have fo very 
eagerly, and with fo much zeal and induftry, propagated and 
brought forward this unfortunate and impolitic Queftion, I will 
content myfelf by obferving, that they have very artfully placed 
the management of the bufinefs in the hands of an Honourable 
Gentleman, tefpe&ablc in his chara&er, and amiable in his 
manners, and for whofe private virtues no man entertains a 
greater value than I do : this Gentleman, Sir, is the known 
H and 
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and avowed and friend and favourite of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman who fo very ably, and fo worthily prefides at the 
head of the Adroiniftration of this country. His arguments, 
upon a former occafion, operated upon the Minifter’s mind, 
and at the fame time extended their effects to the mind of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman who makes fo very confp ; cuous 
a figure upon the oppofite fide of the Houfe j there is ntither 
in or out of Parliament, Sir, a man who is a greater admirer of 
the incomparable and brilliant abilities of thefe Right Honour¬ 
able Gentlemen, than I am; I confider them, Sir, an orna¬ 
ment to this Houfe, and an ornament to ther country ; but 
however I may be difpofed to bow, with all due fubmifiion, to 
their opinions upon other occafion?, yet upon the prefent queftion 
1 differ with them mod: effeutially; I mean, Sir, I differ with 
the opinions they gave upon the former inveftigation of the 
queftion; for, from the circumftances that have occurred in 
the Hiftory of the Weftern World, fince the clofe of the laft 
Sefiion of Parliament, I flatter myfelf that they are now made 
fully fenfible of the evil and dangerous tendency of the meafure. 
However, Sir,, to come to the Right Honourable Gentleman 
in a Minifterial capacity, I do maintain, without meaning any 
perfonal offence whatever, that the part they a&ed, upon the 
Queftion’s being debated in Parliament laft year, was unex¬ 
pected,: very unbecoming their high chara&ers, and not at all 
conftftent with the principles updn.$ifhich, in my humble opi¬ 
nion, great Statefmcn ought to ad. 

I conceive it, Sir, to be the indifpenfihtfe duty of men in high 
fituations, and who are, or may be y ,intrufted with the lead of 
public afik'r**,. to confider the general intereft of the State, and 
of individuals, with a moft ferupuious and attentive eye, and to 
fee that the good policy or the country, and the good under- 
ftanding that has long fubfifted betwbet Government and our 
fubjeds in our diftant colonies, under the fandsion and protec¬ 
tion of various Ads of the Parliament of Great Britain, fhould 
not be broken in upon by fuch a wild, fuch an ' irnpradicable, 
and fuch a vifionary fcheme, as the, prefent queftion for abolifh- 
ing the African Slave-Trade. I flatter myfelf, Mr. Chairmans 
that tire friends and prompters of the Abolition would have con-i 
.tented themfelves. with the mifehiefs that had already arifen, in 
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consequence of the agitation of that unfortunate meafure, and 
that the fanguinary difpofitions of a certain defcriptlon of people* 
would have been fully fatiated with the innocent blood that ha’s 
already been fpilt} but, alas! Sir, that is not likely to be the 
cafe, many of them have been known arid heard to exult at the 
calamities we daily read of, fo that in all probability, the mif- 
chief is only done in part, and it requires the total defolation 
and deftru&ion of the Weft-India colonies of Great Britain to 
compieat the melancholy fcene. I have in my hand, Mr. 
Chairman, a fmall pamphlet, printed and publifhed by order of 
the Weft-India Planters and Merchants, for the ufe and infor¬ 
mation of the Members of both Houfes of Parliament; it con¬ 
tains, Sir, the fpeech of the Deputies of St. Domingo to the 
National AfTembly of France, and alfo the fpeech of M. Bof- 
trand, the late Minifter of the Marine Colonies, to the faid 
Aflembly, upon the infurre&ion of the Negroes in that iflandi 
If, Sir, the deftrutftion of the moft extenfive and moft va¬ 
luable colony in the . world, the. maflacre of its inhabitants, 
the ravilhing of the moft beautiful p.art of the creation in a 
manner hitherto unknown and unheard of, and the Unnatural 
murder of fathers, by the hands of their own children, are 
fufficient to operate upon the feelings of humanity, there, is 
not, Sir, I am perfuaded, a Gentleman in this Houfe, who 
can withftand the fhock j but to me, who have a perfonai 
knowledge of the theatre of thefe dreadful fcenes, and who 
(though mi Englifhman, and at St. Domingo, in the very glo¬ 
rious and fuccefsful war ,that was carried on, under the aulpiccs 
of that great and immortal Statefman Lord Chatham) received 
diftinguifhed marks of kindnefs and hofpitality from many of thole 
families, , who by the late melancholy events have been tranlmit- 
fed to oblivion, they are doubly afflidlingj and when I bring 
to my recollection, Sir, that the caufes of all thefe calamities 
have originated in Great Britain, I am overwhelmed with for- 
row. The ifland of St. Domingo, Mr. Chairman, is as large 
as the kingdom of England. In the year 1789, the*imports 
into the colony from France, exceeded three millions fterling, 
exclufive of near thirty thoufand Negroes, which at a very mo¬ 
derate valuation, may be eftimatea at two millions fterling more} 
the exports from the colony, in the fame year, amounted in va¬ 
il 2 lue 
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lue to fix millions fterling, and their tra.&V gave employment 
to three hundred thoufand tons of {hipping,, and thirty thoufand 
feamen. Thefe circumftances, Sir, I take ; . the liberty cf men¬ 
tioning to the Honourable Houfe, as a confirmation of the tefti- 
mony I gave before the Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
.when fitting on the Slave-Trade in the year 1790. In my evi¬ 
dence on that occafion,I believe, Sir, I gave it as my opinion, 
.that the African and Weft-India trade of France generally em¬ 
ployed betwixt forty and fifty thoufand fearnen; and when it 
comes to be corifidered, that the produce of St. Domingo is 
fyardly equal to two-thirds of the whole produce of the French 
.Weft-India Colonies, I flatter myfelf it will be admitted, that 
I have not exceeded in my calculation. 

Having faid fo much, Mr. Chairman, by way of introduc¬ 
tion,, to what I have to offer upon the queftion before the Ho¬ 
nourable Houfe, I muft now beg leave to make fome obferva- 
tions upon the fpeech of the Honourable Gentleman who 
brought it forward, which I will endeavour to do, in as con- 
cife a manner as poflible. 

I will afterwards take the liberty of calling the attention of 
the Honourable Committee, to the value and importance of the 

• Weft-India and African Trade to Great-Britain j to fome of 
the authorities under which the Weft-India Colonies and Af- 

• rican Trade were abolifhed ; to their dependence on each other, 
and to the injuftice and impolicy of the prefent attempt to abo- 
li£h the African Slave Trade. The Honourable. Gentleman 
who brought forward this queftion, has made ufe of nearly the 
fame arguments, on the prefent occafion, as he did upon the 
difeuflion of the fubjebt laft year. And though it may be con- 
fidered tedious, and even infulting in me, to go into the parti¬ 
culars of a mafs of evidence, which I take it for granted every 
individual Member of this Honourable Hpufe is perfedt maf- 
ter of, yet it is incumbent on me, fpeaking generally on the 
fubjeft, to take notice of the very partial manner in which the 
Honourable Gentleman and his friends have garbled, from the 
whole body, fuch particular parts of the evidence, as were 
fuited to anfvver their own purpofes; and with what an inde¬ 
cent indifference they have treated the teffimony of the feveral 

great 
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great and refpeChble characters who voluntarily came forward, 
on our part, to remove that load of calumny and abufe, which 
has fo illiberally and fo wantonly been thrown out againft every 
perfon connected with the Weft-Indies. I am vet y far from 
denying, Mr. Chairman, that many aCts of inhumanity have been 
committed in the tranfportation of Slaves from the Coaft of 
Africa to the Weft-Indies, and in the treatment of thofe Ne¬ 
groes after they had been landed on our iflands; but, as I be¬ 
lieve, Sir, that the failings and frailties of human nature pre¬ 
vail generally, in pretty much the fame proportion, all over 
the world, I mean among civilized nations, it would be, very 
unreafonable to expeCt, among the clafs of people concerned 
in the African Trade, or among the inhabitants of the Britilh 
Weft-India Iflands, a degree of perfection in morals , that is not 
to be found in Great-Britain itfelf. Will any man eftimate thb 
character of the Englifti nation, by what is to be read inf the 
records of the Old Bailey; or, will any of the moft fanguine 
friends of the Abolition, pretend to fay,'that there''have'not 
been committed, in this great and opulent city in which we 
live, aCts of as fhocking, as bafe, and as barbarous a nature, 
as any contained in the great mafs of evidence, now lying on 
your Table? I have lived, Sir, fixteen years of my life in the 
Weft-Indies, and notwithftanding what has been laid to the 
contrary, I do declare, in the moll folemn manner, that I con- 
ftder the Negroes in the Britilh Weft-India Iflands, to be in as 
comfortable a ftate, as the lower orders of mankind in any 
country in Europe.' 

Before the agitation of this unfortunate-and impolitic quef- 
tion, their minds were at eafe, and they were perfectly con¬ 
tented with their firuation; and the confidence betwixt.them 
and their matters was fo unbounded, that except in the ftores 
where lugar, rum, provifiens, and cloathing were generally 
lodged, no locks were ever ufed. This, Sir, I can allure the 
Hon. Committee, was the general dilpofition of the Negroes, 
in the Britilh Weft India Iflands in the year 1776, when I re¬ 
turned to Europe, and they continued in that happy ftate until 
the enemies of the Colonies came forward, and propagated, with 
fo much zeal and induftry, the principles ol their pernicious 

doctrines. 



do£lrines. But, Sir, X am forry to fay, it is very far from 
being the cafe at prefent: the Weft India Elands are filled with 
Emifliiries, and publications of the friends of Abolition. An 
univerfa! want of confidence now prevails, and inftead of being 
in that happy ftate, in which I have reprefented them, every 
countenance carries the appearance of anxiety and care, and 
there is not an eftate without a depot for arms, lodged.there 
for the very purpofe of deftroying tnofe, whofe lives it is our 
wifh to preferve upon every principle of humanity and intereft. 
Some gentlemen may probably confider thefe precautions as 
confiftent with the general fyftem of opprdfion with which we 
are charged; but to me, who have been in filiations of dan¬ 
ger, and know fomething of the feelings of men, upon fuch 
occafions, I can allure the Honourable Gentlemen, that felf 
prefervation foregoes all other confiderations. Having faid fo 
much, Mr. Chairman, of the civil ftate of the Negroes in our 
Ifiands, I .muft now, with the permiflion of the Honourable 
Houfe, fpeak to their religious ftate, beginning with the 
Ifiand of Grenada, where my property chiefly lies. The 
Eland, Sir, wa?; ceded to Great Britain, at the peace of 1763. 
Upon our taking poflefiion. of it, the Negroes were found bap-* 
tized, and inftnuShjd-in fuch of the principles of the Roman 
Catholic fa;th, as were fuited to their humble capacities. That 
religion now univerfally prevails, for as new Negroes were im¬ 
ported from Africa, they naturally adopted the religious princi¬ 
ples of thofe they found upon, the Eland, and the Priefts, who 
pre always extremely induftrious in their vocations, never failed 
of giving them the neceflary inftru£lions; fo that in the coyrfe 
or twelve months, they generally entertained very tolerable 
jdeas of religious duties. There being no Proteftant Clergy r 
men at that time in the Colony, the Gentlemen of the ifiand 
gave every .pofiible encouragement to the religious purfuits of 
their Negroes; one-half of the number on each eftate were 
permitted to go every Sunday to public Mafs,.and the mornings 
and evenings of the Sabbath were dedicated to religious wor- 
fhip on the Plantations, where the whole Gang, as k is callup 
afl-mbled at the dwelling-houfe or manfion, and went through 
the fervice of the Church of Rome, under the immediate eye 
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of the Matter or Manager, in a manner, and with a fervency, 
that would have done credit to more civilized focietics: and as 
I am one of thofe who firmly believe that a remnant of all will 
be faved, I can allure the Honourable Committee, that I have 
experienced on thefe occafions fuch feelings and reflexions, as 
would not have dilhonoured the moil pure and pious mind. 

As to the religions ftate of the Negroes in the iflands where 
the Roman Catholic faith does not prevail, I am extremely 
forry to obferve, that I cannot fay fo much for it. The Moravian 
Milfionaries have of late made great progrefs in opening the 
minds of the Negroes, in our old iflands, to a fenie of religi¬ 
ous duties5 but there is among the Clergy of our eftabliihed 
Church a degree of inattention and indolence that is very 
much to be lamented, and which is very unpardonable on 
their part, confidering the ample provifion that is made for 
them by the Lcgiflatures of our feveral Colonies. The 
pious and refpeXable character who at prefent fo worthily 
fills the fee of London, is, by what I am informed, extremely 
attentive to the morals and characters of fuch men as are. 
admitted into holy orders, for the purpofe of occupying the 
livings in the Weft India Ifland, and I am perfectly convinced 
that all poflible means would be made ufe of by that molt excel¬ 
lent Prelate, to extend the hleflings of the Gofpel to the minds 
of the Negroes on all our Plantations. The Honourable Gen¬ 
tleman who brought forward this quefiion, and his friends, have, 
on the prefent and former occafions, dwelt very much upon the 
feverity of the punifhtnents that are ufually adminiftered to our 
Negroes in the Weft India Iflands. I admit, Mr. Chairman, 
that inftances of inhumanity, and even cruelty, may be pro¬ 
duced ; but I deny moft pofitively, that the principle or practice 
is general, and I wilh to be permitted to fuch of the Mem¬ 
bers of this Honourable Houfe, as have had the honour of ferving 
in his Majefty’s navy and army, if it is poflible or practicable to 
maintain that order and iubordination that is abfo’utely neceflary 
among bodies of men, without the fear ofpunilhment: I fay, Sir, 
that it is not poflible; and as punifliments always fall on delin¬ 
quents, of which there are a certain number in every fociety, I 
do maintain, that in every Ihip’s crew and regiment, there is as 

great 
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great a proportion of people who come within that dcfcriptiot?, 
as in any Gang of Negroes in the Weft Indies, be they ever fo 
indifferently difpofed ? That being admitted, Sir, I will be glad 
toafk, if ever there are punilhments infli&ed on our feamen and 
foldicrs ? Have we ever heard. Sir, of feamen being flogged 
from Ihip to fhip, or of foldicrs dying in the very a£i of punifh- 
ment, under the lafh of the drummer, when tied up to the 
halberts, and exppfed in as fhameful and ignominious a manner 
aspofiibly can be conceived ? And have we not alfo heard, Sir, 
even in this country of boafted liberty, of feamen’s being kidnap¬ 
ped and carried away, when returning from diftant voyages, af¬ 
ter an abfencc of many years, and that even without being al¬ 
lowed the comfort of feeing their wives and families ? I am ex¬ 
tremely forry, Sir, to be under the neceflity of having recourfe 
to thefe circumftances, but I am prefix'd to it by the very illiberal 
manner in which our opponents have brought forward every cir- 
cumftancc that applies to Africa and to the Weft Indies. With 
regard. Sir, to objects of mifery and companion, they are much 
more frequent to be met with in Europe that in America. And 
I declare, without hefitation, and upon the beft grounds of per- 
fona.l knowledge and information, that there is more wretched- 
nefs and poverty in the parifh of St. Giles’s, in which I liyc, 
than there is in the whole of the extenflve Colonies that now arc, 
and formerly were,, upder the dominion of Great Britain, taking 
them from Barbadoes to Jamaica, round by the. Floridas, arid 
from thence to the ifland of Newfoundland. 

I hope the Honourable Committee will have the goodnefs to 
excufe me for dwelling fo long, uponjhis part-of.my ^rgqmcnt^ 
and for requefting their particular at&ipionunhand-' 
fome and illiberal manner in which the Honourable Gentle¬ 
man, who takes the lead in this bufinefs, and lome of his 
friends, had treated the chara&ers of many of the witnefles who 
were examined before the Committee of the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons. I am very far. Sir, from being difpofed to make 
genera! rcfletStibn? upon any body or fet of men, in the manner 
that has been adopted by thefe Honourable Gentlemen, nor 
will I go into the particulars of the evidence, taking it for 
granted, that the unprejudiced part of this Honourable Houfe 
will conudtr the individuals that had been brought forward on 

the 
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the, part of the African Merchants, to be full a§ refpeclable, as 
unbiafled, and as independent in their chafa&ers and fitua-* 
tions, as-ihofe who hav.e appeared on the other fide. As to 
what regards that part of the evidence that applies to the Weft* 
Indies, I am of a very different opinion indeed ; I admit, Sir; 
that there were produced by our opponents, fome perfons, to 
whofe teftimony, a certain portion of credit ought to be 1 given'} 
but they were few in number, and . therefore I will ventiire to 
fay, that their general body ot witneffes was compofed of ill-ini* 
formed, ignorant, and low men; many of them picked up in the 
itreets of Liverpool and Briftol, where they were ftarving for 
want of bread, having neither ability nor reputation to get 
into any employment, and hired by the.Emiffaries and Agents 
of the Society in the Old Jewry, for the very, purpofe ot 
giving fuch teftimony, as would miflead the minds of ithe 
public, who had already been wrought up to an extraordinary 
ftate of belief, by the publication of the moft incredible 
chain of incidents, that.ever appeared in print. Have werievcir 
heard, Sir, of the names of Rodney, Barrington, Hotharrf, 
Macartney:, Vaughan,,or Campbell, and the many other great 
and refpeiteble chara&ers, who were examined before, the 
Committee of the Houfe of Commons, and gave ampic tefti¬ 
mony to the comfortable fituation of the Negroes in the 
Weft-Indies ? Is the evidence of thofe Gentlemen (to make 
ufe of the phrafe of an Honourable Member of this Houfe )to 
he Jet at nought , and are we not to give full credit and belief to 
the words of men, to whom their country, in a great mcafure, 
owes the importance an5 weight fti.e at prefent pofleffes arriorig 
the natives of Europe ? For my part. Sir, I was'filled with in¬ 
dignation at the very idea of drawing the opinions of fuch 
illuftrious phara&eirs, Jnto comparifon witjh; the. evidence of 
. thqfe on the. oppolite fide, upon the difeuifion of the fubje£llaft 
year, and I lamented Exceedingly; thaf I^ai ' not in a 

..btuatUm t©^ it'.^.'.T V / 

» I come now, Mr.Chairmahj"( 0 (peak of the v hi tie and impor¬ 
tance pf the tVeftJhdiari and African Trades to Great Brir 
•tain. It is not my intention, Sir, to take.up the time pf the 
Committee, with an aepount r of the revenue arifing to govern* 

• . , I ^ ' hierit, 
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mcnt from the importation of the product 6f our Weft-Tnilia 
Iflands, as probably I may be told by feme of the politicians of 
the prefent day, that a funilar importation from Oik-ml or 
Havre, would in that icfpett be attended with the fame advan¬ 
tages to Great Britain*, I will therefore, Sir, confine myfelf to 
our Trade and Navigation to the colonics and to Africa, and 
will be glad to alk fuch Gentlemen, as arc picafcd to pity pro¬ 
per attention to the fubiedf, if the exporter to, and the importer 
from, the Britifh Wcft-India Iflands and Africa, amounting 
in the whole to upwards of ten millions fterling annually, the 
giving employment to 300,000 tons of {hipping, and about 
25,000 fcamen, arc not objeHs of the utmoft importance to 
Great Britain ? The Gentlemen who had adfed fo very hoftile 
a part to the intcreft of the Colonies, may now, as on a 
former oceafion, confider thefc objedfs greatly over-rated, but 
as I deal in matters of fa&, and in fatts only , I will be bound 
to make what I advance appear well founded, and to the entire 
fatisfaflion of this Honourable Houfe, when, and in whatever 
manner, they are pleafed to order me. 

Having mentioned, Mr. Chairman, in as concife and intelli¬ 
gible a manner as I am matter of, the value and importance 
of our Weft-Iridian and African Trade, I am now to fpcak of 
l'ome of the authorities, upon which our claims are founded, of 
the dependence of the Colonics upon the African Trade, and of 
the injuttice and impolicy of the prefent queftion; although it is, 
Sir, too much the fafhion of the prefent times, to prefer the 
opinions of retired and fpcculative philofophers,. to the wife co¬ 
lonial fyftcm, that has been ettablifhed by our forefathers* and 
by which this country and the Colonies have thriven ; yet I am 
convinced, that the prefent Parliament ate too much awake to 
.the zeal and true interefts of Great-Britain, not to pay proper 
attention to the encouragement and protection that has been 
given, to the Wcft-India Colonies,- and to the African Trade, 
lince their ttrft eftablifhment. It would" take up too much of the 
time of this Honourable Hbufe to go fulfy into the authority; 1 
will therefore confine myfelf to a few, and being very much un- 
accuftomed to fpeaking irs public, I mutt crave the permiffidn 
of the Honourable Committee, to call in the aid of Written in- 
5 formation? 
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formation, and to rcqucft of the Clerk to read occafioually, fuch 
pqrts of the feverat A< 9 s and Rcfolution*, as apply rnoft im¬ 
mediately to the fubjea of debate. The acts and declarations; 
of the Kritifli Fegiflature, that arc molt material to the queltion 
before thcFIonourable Houfc, may very properly be c tolled under 
thefc different heads, viz, 

ifh Snell as declare the faid Colonics, and the Trade 
thereof, advantageous to Great-Britain, and therefore entitled 
•Co her protection and encouragement. 

-idly. Such as authorize, protea, and encourage, the Trule 
to Africa, as advantageous in itfelf, and necelTary to the wel¬ 
fare and cxiftcnce. of the faid Sugar Colonics. 

31%. Such as promote and fccurc loans of money to the 
Proprietors, at the faid Colonics, either from Britith fubjedte 
(Orfrom Foreigners. 

The fcvctal A6ls arc as follow, viz. 

In the Firft Clafs, arc -the following, viz. 

-15 Car. II. cap. 7. 2?. & 23 Car. II. cap. 26. 7 & 8 

Wr 3, cap. 22. 9 & 10 W. III. cap. 23. 3 & 4 Ann. 6 
Ann. cap. 30. 6 Geo. IF cap. 13. 12 Geo. II. cap. 30. 

27 Geo. III. cap. 27. 

In the Second Clafs are the following, viz. 

1662 Cha. IF 1672 cap. 2. 9 & 10 Will, and Mary, cap. 
26. 5 Gcq. III. cap. 44. 23 Geo. III. cap. 65. 27 Geo. III. 
cap. 27. 


In the Third Clafs are the following, viz. 

5 Geo. IF cap. 7. 13 Geo. III. cap. 14. 14 Geo. ill. 

cap. 79. 

If there is, Mr. Chairman, .any dependence whatever to be 
placed upon the A£ts of the Britilh Legiflature, the few autho¬ 
rities l have quoted, will, I atn perfuaded, operate upon the 
minds of the unprejudiced Members of this Honourable Houle, 
and of the community at large, in fo forcible a manner, as to 
.afford every reafonable hope for the moft per fed fecurity to cur 
I 2 prop-re:-- 
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properties. They appear to mp, Sir, unanfwcrable, and even 
to preclude tlie neceflity of ufing any farther argument upon the 
fubje<ft; but as we halve experienced a want of candour on the 
part of our opponents, that could hardly have been expected, I 
muft once more trcfpafs on the goodnefs of the Honourable 
Qo.mipittee, by requefting their attention to the encouragement 
and prote&ion that have been given, to the Weft-India Colo¬ 
nies, and to the African Trade, from the reign of Charles II. 
down to the prefent times, and efpeclally during the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

That reign, Mr, Chairman,' which niay very well be called 
the Auguftan age of Great Britain, was diftinguifhed by the 
appearance of the moft enlightened ehara&ers in all depart¬ 
ments, that ever any country produced; many of them remark¬ 
able for their piety and learning, and whofe Writings will live 
for ages, after the wretched prod unions of the miferableTehif- 
matics of the prefent day are buried, in oblivion. Yet, Sir, 
we dp not find in the Parliamentary Hiftory of thofe days* or in 
any either writings that we know of, the leaft tendbncytofuch 
wild and deftrujfciye dobrines as the prefent. No, Mr'* Chairs 
man, :tfiey were referved for this age of novelty and innovation; 

. and from the temper and difpofition of a certain defeription of 
people,' which are amply manifefted by the publications of the 
mofb inflammatory, and dangerous tendency with which our 
daily papers are crowded »J pin perfeiftly fatisfied that the queftion 
before this Honourable Houfe, is only an introdu£tion to greater 
evijs. The Weft Indies, Sir, is the moft vulnerable!part of 
our dominions, and being at a diftanqe,. and haying no intereft 
ip Parliament, i$ of courfe the jn oft likely to become an e3fy 
objetft of prey to' artful arid defigning men.; However* Mr. 
Chairman, our brethren in thofe Hlands being the Tons of-Bri¬ 
tons, and their forefathers having carried acrofs the Atlantic 
Ocean all the rights and privileges that pertain to, BHtifh 7 jfub - 
je&s, you may : reft perfectly fatisfied ; that-they wib not famely 
fubmit to being rpbbed of every thing that is near and dear to 
them. The abolilhing the African Slave Trade* will -be an 
abfolute breach of the compact that ties thev colonies to the 
fnother country, and being founded Ph irijuftice, and contrary 
- - to 
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to the fpirit and meaning of the laws of England, will meet 
with univerfal refinance. 1 am, Sir, perfectly well acquainted 
with the temper and difpofitions of the inhabitants of our Weft 
India Iflands; they poflefs abilities, having in general received 
the bpft education this country affords, and having a lively and 
juft fenfe of their own rights and privileges. I confider it my 
duty, as a taoft hearty ,weU-wilher.to the true interefts pf this 
country anditscalonies, to inform this Honourable Houfe, that 
it is not in the power of Great Britain to prevent the intro* 
du&ionof Negroes into the Britifh Weft India Wands. 

A ferious attention to the feveral A&sl havementlpned, 
and to the many other authorities with which our books rare 
filled, muft fully convince every unprejudiced Member of, this 
Honourable Houfe, 2 nd the community, at large, that the laws 
in exiftence have given as perfe<St fecurity to , the lives and 
fortunes of his MajeftyVfubje&s in the Weft-India Iflands, 
as they do to his fubje&s in Great Britain, and that their prov 
perty cannot be meddled with or diminiihed in any fbape What¬ 
ever, without full and ample compenfation. IfGr/rat Britain, 
Sir, is in a Situation to purchafe the fee Ample, of foe- property 
in all our Wands, I, for one, have no manner of ;ohje(3adtt to 
the making of a bargain; but. Sir, how is foe. .vfotetosi&edHr- 
mated b Why, by a Jury of ..the vicinity, agree£j?le;tq.foe priij T 
ciples of the laws of England and of the Coleses j fpr l ean 
affurethe Honourable-Committee, that we; are no^ at all . in a 
difpofitiqn; to have that material point afeersained by foe dif- 
cretfonary opinions of the Honourable .Gentleman’s friends in 
the Old Jewry. However,. Sir, to ,fpeak rnore ferioufly upon 
foefubje&, have'not this Honourable Houfe before foem^fuS 
and> fatisfa&ory information of every circumftance yt'ith regard 
to our Weft India Colonies ? Do not the, Report of the;Com¬ 
mittee of Brivy Council, and that immenfe body of .evidence 
that was taken before a -Commifree of this Honourable Houfe, 
and which now-lie. on your table,,tejlf,you mpft ,pofitivdy, ; that 
-our prefent ftock of* Negroes -cannot be kept up without an 
.importation from Africa, and that if the African Trade is abo- 
-lifhedj there is: ati: end pf every.fpecies of improvement all 
our IflandsJ.-Hbw: are foe proprietors of lands; ceded 
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FSahds, which were purchaftd of Government under specific 
conditions offettlement, to be indemnified ? and what is to he* 
come of an Honourable Friend of mine, now a Member of 
this Honourable Houfe, and fitting near me, who with another 
Gentleman and myfelf, purchafcd the lands that were granted 
by the Crown to General Monckton, in the Ifland of St* Vinr? 
cent, in the year 1773 or 1774, in conference of the Ad*? 
drefs of the Houfe of Commons of that day to his Maje%, 
and as a reward fop that gallant General's military ferv-ices ? 
The American war, which immediately fucceeded our pur* 
chafe, prevented our making any progrefc in the tale of thefe 
Jaiads until the year 1784. Our fales then commenced, and 
went on hritkly until the year jy88, when it was firfi known 
that a plan was in agitation for abolifhiag (the African Slav» 
Trade. Since that period, Sir, we have done little or nothing, 
and we have 1500 acres of the land oh hand, which will he 
of no value whatever, if the prefent queftiop.is carried. 

Will any Gentleman, either in or out of Parliament, pre* 
tend to fay, that we have not a juft and equate; claire, UP 09 
the Government of this country, for inland &BpJe cflmpen% 
tion However,. Sir, waving for a moment the unfashionable 
doctrine .of colonial rights^ how can compciRfesioii be jO^de t^ 
the many thoufand manufa&urers, who-at prefect find employ** 
ment in providing the numberlefsarticles, that are daily wanted 
for the ufe and eonfumption of the Weft-lndia Wands, and who 
•inuft Tooner or la.ter ejcperience the diftrefs. and inqonvenieqces 
that tnuft attend the prefent phreazy, if thecGlpniesare fyf> 
^fered to go to ruin. Is there h fhpe, Js there a Hocking, as 
there a fiat, or is there a yard of cloth of any kind, ufed by tbe 
inhabitants of our Iflands, that are not raanufa&ured in Great 
- Britain? Nay the very implements of.husbandry, and provi- 
fions and luxuries that are neceflary for the confumptipn pf pur 
' tables, gofrom this country, and that at<a.cofideahle expense 
'fif fnelh commifiions and irrfujranee, every filling of which cea- 
r ters in Great Britain. Is not the whole furpjtusJreveriue pf our 
eftates Qwnthere, and are not our children educated in thi^ 
country, and inftru&ed in thofe principles of afteeftion and loy¬ 
alty, that have ever made them eonfider GreatBrkam as 

their 
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their home ? And let me, Sir, be permitted to afk the moft 
inveterate of our foes, if 'We everhave, by any aft of fedition 
or rebellion, forfeited in the finalleft degree the countenance 
tmd ptoteftron, which as ions of Britain, and fubjefts of 
the fahre .good - and gracious Sovereign, we are moft un- 
tjueftionabfy Entitled to. I maintain, Sir, that we have not, and 
therefore asaColonift and in the) name of the Britifh Weft* 
India Colonies, I demand of the parliament of Great Britain, 
thsft fuppott and %hich, -upon the principles of good 

policy and faith, they are in duty bound to affardus, incornraoh 
With the reft Of his Majefty^lo^lfubjefts. 1 There is ftill, Mr. 
Chairman, a corifiderationattending the 'quPftion now feeforethis 
Honourable flcuTe, Of full as much importance as any 1 have 
Petitioned, ahcfthatis the fatal eftefts a diminution of oirr trade 
Would have Upon the navigation of Great Britain. Does /it not 
appehr. Sit, by the evidence now lying ;on our table, that the 
•Wefb»India trfidfeds confidered a moft excellentnurfcry for jfbst- 
( fhhn, andthattnall the wars we haveof date ’been engaged in, 
have been;foiuidt:ol>e/th'e moft aftive, and ufefiii body of men, 
in his Majefty’s navy ? '-Tor mypart,Sir, conftdering. the navy 
: as-our-bfeft and moft natintd^defence, -I am one of -thofe who 
think,'thatfeamefi 'ought to he made, by all poflible means,; and 
upon that principle, ; Sir, I contend that thetrade to Africaftrould 
meet with every eikrouragfcmem that this country can give, it. 
Indeed'I hm fo gteatanenthu haft for the increafe of our navi-, 
"gabion add feUftidn, that while I have -the honour of beinga 
Member of this ftoiife ■ Ine vor will give nty cotffijntto any, mea- 
' ftife, be it What it will, that can poflibly ten^'tothe leflening of 
oaf number of feamen ■ one‘man y no Sir, ™/ ; und thisOL 

"hold'tp ? be found cdriftitutibrtal doftrine, and thofe Who areof'a 
differertt bpinron, I will^evcr confider as ignorant Of-’the true 
* interefts of Great Britain, anil-enemies tOdts welfere-aM ‘ppof- 
'peirity. ' ■ 
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" Mr. Vaughtan. I rife, Mri Chairman, fdr tbe firft time 
of fpeaking in this Houfe, to remove fome prejudices refped- 
ing the Colonics, the conduft and circumftances of which have 
been involved in the queftion relative to the Slave Trade, amj 
complicated with it by the Honourable Gentleman, who has 
brought forward the queftion, and by others.' The treatment 
of Negroes in the Weft Indies, has been ftated as an objection 
to fend any more to thofe iflands, It becomes therefore necel* T 
fary to endeavour to remove the prejudices that prevail, and as 
I am a Weft Indian by birth, and am conne&ed with the iflands 
by profelfion and private fortune, having property in the Weft: 
Indies, I can fppak from my own teftimony, and from the 
evidence of my own fenfes, but I Ihali not be long upon the 
fubjeft, though it is my intention to take rather ,a wide view of 
it. With refpedt to my being a Merchant* it is , my pride.. I 
prefer independence to every other condition, and though I 
may have profited by the friendfhip of perfons of confiderable 
rank in this country, I choofe to be the architect of my own 
fortune. In the early part of my life, I own, no man was 
more ftrongly in favour of the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
than I was. I was educated by a Gentleman well; known in 
. the world of letters, by Dr. Prieftley, and by the father of Mrs. 
Barbauld, who were both of them, intimately acquainted with 
the Weft India Hiftory, and friends to the idea of Abolition. 

• Their fentiments I had imbibed, but although bred.at the feet 
of Gamaliel, having;refolded to judge for myfelf, I left Eng¬ 
land, and went to Jamaica.: There I foon found my notions 
ihaken, and my fyftems embarrafted. A ftate of civilization 
.creates wants of the mind merely, whereas a ftate of flavery 
. regards only thofe of the body. - The Slaves,: therefore,, would 
.not exert themfelyes eafily for hire, and I found the Negroes 
by no means in a condition fitjo receive civilization. Next,to 
my father’s eftate were feveral Maroon Negroes, a people who 
refufe to do any work whatever, but throw all the labour on 
their wives. The whites alfo, I foon faw, could not replace 
the Negroes in the field; a fa& which the Sierra Leona Com¬ 
pany have themfelves acknowledged, in op'pofition to the afler- 
tion of Mr. Ramfay. In confirmation of this remark, I beg 

leave 
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leave to read from the Report of the Sierra Leone Company 
the following quotation, vii. K The impoftibility of finding 
any Europeans who can work in Africa in the fun, without the 
Mtmoft prejudice to their health, has made the Directors con¬ 
ceive it to be their duty to difeourage labourers from hence, 
who would go out with this view.” 1 found the fituation. of 
the Negroes in the Weft Indies much better than I could- have 
imagined. The poor in all countries are hardly ufed, and the 
Negroes cannot be fuppofed to be in an elevated fituation ; 
but excepting with refpe& to their liberty, I will venture to 
fay, they are in plight and neoeflarics as well off as the poor in 
this and fuch other countries in Europe as I have feen. They 
have little want of clothes or fuel, from the warmth of the cli¬ 
mate j they have a houfe and land gratis j no filch thing as im- 
prifonment for debt exifts there, and they are not deterred from 
marrying through fear of not being able to fupporta family; 
their orphans and widows are always taken care of, as they 
themfelves are when old, or when they meet with accident^ 
Phyfic,' furgery, ^ midwifery, and attendance, are furnilhed 
gratis, fo that no poor laws were requifite for their fupport. 
They have their private-property, which no mafter ever takes 
from them; and were perfectly refigned at the time I was abroad, 
to their fituation, . and looked for nothing beyond it Ananec- 
dote that came to my knowledge, will ferve to evince their re¬ 
signation: a flave being, idle, was reproved by his overfeer, who 
faid, u For what purpofe do you think your mafter purchafed 
you, but to work for h}m ?” The queftion was unanfwerable, 
and the Have was filent, and immediately began to work. Ne¬ 
groes form the labouringjpqor of the iflands j and with refpedfc 
to neceffaries, ; they appear as happy as any other poor,, have as 
many amufements of their own, and as much chearfulnefs. 
Terhaps perfoqs yvere prejudiced, by living in towns to which 
Negroes were often fen t, for puniihmcnt, and where th e f|? were 
many fmail proprietors, or byfeeing- no Negro otherwise than 
as one of the labouring poor. It iscrudtofay, as Mr.Ramfey 
has done,; that- they have only, four or jfiya hours tothemfelyes in 
thefour and twenty,} for. this is not -oiiougb for fteep,, much 
Ids for their night rambles} and it has been ftated that they went 
K about 
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about in the courfe of the night to a considerable distance. On 
the whole, they only want liberty, and only occasionally fuffer 
'cruelties. As to Africa, there feems to be no why at prefent 
of preventing her fupplyir.g freSh Haves, fo that I fee no 
means of correcting what is wrong even in the importation of 
Slaves, unlefs from a change in the fpirit of the times; not being 
a Minister, and not having poffeflion of an Alexander's fword 
fo cut the Gordian knot by force, in the face of ACls of Parlia¬ 
ment, ahd without providing indemnity to the concerned. Thus 
I felt and reafoned, when in the i(lands. I cannot omit to notice 
afetof prejudices refpeCEing the Colonies. As, firSt,' that it is 
nothing but cruelty which occaiioned the inequality of deaths 
and births. Is it cruelty that occafioiis the fuperiority of deaths 
to births in the great city of London; or in particular clafies 
of people in all places, as domelfic Servants, Soldiers, &c. ? It is 
owing to celibacy or difeafe, according to the cafe. Among the 
Negroes', it is owing to the plan formerly prevailing, of having 
more males than females imported/and to the diSTolutenefs of thefe 
people, as well as tothedifeafes peculiar to themfelves, efpecially 
among the children, whofe frequent deaths, on a particular date 
from their birth, and their doing well in general, if they furvlve 
that date, cannot be owing to cruelty. The two opinions appear 
to be contradictory, that the Negroes are waiting from cruelty, 
and yet that they increafe fo as to make farther importation fuper- 
fluous. With regard to population, even in thofe iflands which 
nearly keep up their numbers by procreation, there is a difficulty, 
which is, that the circumstance may be owing to the increaSe on 
One eSlate, compenfating for loSTes upon another. But it mould be 
confidercd, that thefe eftates will not interchange their numbers. 
Whereas, where labourers are freemen, they circulate from one 
employer'to another, and appear wherever they are wanted. In 
fmaM eftates, or fmall Hlands, any calamity makes a deep and 
permanent impreffion on population, fuch as famine, plague, 
fmall-pox; or war; which is exemplified in Indian tribes, and 
JfeedBy many cafes in history. Somb Of tHeie ; caufes have 
lately operated in the Weft Indies. This iS a poirit to be al¬ 
lowed for. ; Al 1 chaftifement'alfo with reSpbCbfo Negroes is not 
cruelty*. - The'oWnws of Slaves general^ ^iifidraw them from 
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all publicjufticeV fo that Criminals, who would be publicly exe-.‘ 
cuted clfewhere, are often kept alive by their mafter, and liable 
to be found punifhed again and again from repeating their faults. 
Diftributive juftice occafions many punifhments, as or.e Have 
is to be protected againft every other ^avej and when one Have 
pilfers from another, then the mafter interferes. The cafe, of 
the.Negro.es themfelves, .as their health, provifions, clothing, 
family, and the like, oecafions other punifhments. All this is 
to be diftinguifhed from punifhments to enforce labour, or 
arifing from cruelty. So far are the Negroes from being neg¬ 
lected, that infinite anxiety occurs with many matters about 
their flaves, whom they often vifit in perfon when in ficknefs } 
and the evidence before the Houfe has ftated, that nine pounds 
fterlinghave been given for attending a difficult cafe in mid¬ 
wifery. Many difeafes are new to Europeans in the Jflands, 
and require time to admit of a plan of curb. This diminution 
of numbers in Negroes in the Coloni.es may happen without 
cruelty, as I hope I have proved, and fuch diminution at pre- 
fent there certainly is. Circumftances of a very different kindy 
refpe&ing the Colonies, require fome notice to prevent mifpon- 
ftru&ion. 

The obje&ions whidi fome perfons have to.confirming fugar 
when it comes from the Weft Indies, becaufe it is made by 
flaves, are liable for example to produce mifehief, which it £s 
worthy of obviating, byobferving, that as indigo is a plant 
which has no offals, and is good for neither man nor beaft; fo 
fugar is an article of cultivation known to be favourable to both; 
and as the Planters will not confent to keep their Negroes idle, 
and .cannot pay the expence of providing for them if they did, 
it is beft to let the Negroes be employed on what is moft ad¬ 
vantageous for them. Another objection is, that the crops of 
the Sugar Colonies are fubjeS to many cafuaities, which make 
them precarious objeCfcs.of attention to the mother country; but 
it fhould be remembered, that gentlemen here have farmers in- 
terpofed between themfelves and the fluctuations of theircrops j 
whereas in the Iflands, the Planters in general hold their eftafes 
in hand, cultivate them themfelves, and therefore feel every 
variation of crops. A third objection is, ttatthe Colonift6 are 
K 2 monopoliftsj 
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jnonppolifts, and fell fugar dear, and get great profits. The 
Colony-fyftem, which is the occaiion of a mutual monopoly, 
has indeed given advantages to fome Planters ;jbut other plan¬ 
ters have purchafed from the firft comers, fo as to have bare 
profits left to them at prefent. 

On the whole, to revert to the Negroes, I have gone over 
the illand, from one end,to the other, and I have feen little of 
the great, cruelty to Negroes talked of. None at ?J 1 on the 
eftate where I refided $ and the whip, the docks, and confine¬ 
ment alone, have been feen by me in 'ufe in other places; and 
I have been on the ifland feven months. Some Slaves belong¬ 
ing to my father’s eftate once brought me fome pine-apples; I 
did.not chule, to, give them their ( price, and they took them 
away, In fa&, my father’s own . Slaves, when they received 
money for oyer-hours,. fpent it in their own way. They did 
not ufualjy come home at their dinner hour, but took a longer 
time at fupper, 

Notwithftanding all X have faid, I acknowledge there is 
room for much amendment. Thofe perfons „who ^omplain of 
the Colonifts may do much fervice by going out to the iflands, 
and by teaching the planters how to take care of their eftates, 
and preferve the Negroes ; for which purpofe many Planters 
are ready to fell their properties to them at advantageous prices, 
tyliffionaries, fome of the Clergy for inftance, at, prefent in the 
gallery, and witnefles of the debate, may he of the utmoft ufe 
in the iflands. The Catholics lA the Ceded Iflands, and the 
Moravians at Antigua, have each of them been of great 
benefit; and many Planters, and feveral of the Local Houfes 
of Aflembly- ’ /e recommended attention to the expedient. 
Where religion is. once inftilled, there will be lefs punifh- 
ment, more work done, and the work better done j more mar¬ 
riage?, .more iflue, and more attachment to their mafters and 
to the government. ! 

Another article of much ipipoftahce, |s to foun<l Medical So¬ 
cieties, Medical men have much enthnfiafm often, and more 
than in moft other profeflions 5 and certainly more than in the 
church, or the law, or the army. Their communications to 
the public will contribute greatly to the public benefit. They 

will 
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will have many new. difeafes to encounter, among the Negroes 
in the iflands, where there is no ancient practice, norknow- 
ledge derived from neighbouring countrie$, io aflifl: them.— 
The difeafes of Negro infants are particularly worthy, their 
attention, as I myfelf know no remedy for the grea^difeafe by 
which infants are carried off in fuch prodigious numbers. 

Talk-work is another improvement, which I wifh to have 
introduced. There are inconveniences ip iteafilyavoided, 
fuch as haying too much ftrain upon the Negro at onetime, 
and too much idle time at his command in confequenee, at 
another. Sic. See. ; , . , • • : ; 

Premiums, have been given to mothers and to overfem, for 
the fiumber of children reared by them j but fathers have hi* 
iherto been forgotten, who may contribute much to this ne- 
ceffary work. To premiums maybe added honorary diftinc* 
(ions, and feveral folid advantages, which would colt nothing 
to the -owner. ^ ' 

Negro evidence ihould be allowed to be given in courts of 
law, at the difcretion of the court or jury toaccdpt.it, accord* 
ing to the nature of the cafe. 

Cruel makers ought to be kept in order, in various, ways. 
Their Negroes Ihould be taken from them, and put into truft*. 
Every inftrunient of punilhinent Ihould be banilhed belide the 
whip, to which may be added confinement. The limitation 
of the number of laflies in the cafe of the whip being infuffi- 
dent, it ihiouid be ordered, that the punifliment ihould not 
be repeated till after due intervals. The repetition of thirty* 
nine laihes ihould be iubftituted for four-fcore. Perhaps even 
the whip will foon be found to be ufelefs. No danger can 
occur in making examples of white perfons for opprelHon of 
their Slaves. Juftice is of more confequfence than artifice) 
and principles of more influence thain individuals. But it is 
too late to hefitate; the thing muff be. The^ public expect it. 
The characters of thofe Colonifts, whole conduct is exem¬ 
plary, are hurt by being confounded with thofe of other 
men of a lower and more bale order. It is terrible to think 
how far the principle of flickering the whites may go, which 
yet in effeCt, ought to extend no farther than is neceflaryta 
5 , feture 
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fecure the Jervises of if/e Slave on one fide y and bis protection on 
the other. Mr. Locke, indeed, in his Conftitution of Caro¬ 
lina, fays, that the authority and power of the tfiaftcr is abfo- 
lute 5 but he is obliged to leave the Slave at leaft the choice of 
bis religioq!, as well as the liberty of attending it."* 

If the Abolition of the Slave Trade docs pafs, I truft feme 
attention wHl‘ be paid to indemnification. Without going 
farther into the fubje& at prefent, itcahnot be forgotten that 
many tfiotifand acres have been fold in the Ceded Ifiands, for 
6 or 706,0001. and that mfiny hundred thoufarid acres have 
long paid quit-rents in Jamaica, though not fully cultivated. 
The onfy indemnity wanted is that of labourers, which is an 
indemnity in kind. If free labourers can be found in Africa, 
the Planters w:l>l be glad of them ; as they only want labour, 
whether paid for daily or otherwife. They do not want flaves 
to tyrannise ovv'r. Perhaps it;:is, after all, from African 
labourers, free or otherwife, that tlie whole of the parts of 
America, now urifettled, will finally be peopled. I beg leave 
to conclude, by alking, whether Mr, Wilberforce does not 
defign to fuffer his quefrion to be divided 5 namely^ to have it 
voted generally firft, for the Abolition, without any limitation j 
and then to leave room for the infertion of a limited time,'if 
voted for ? 


Mf. Wilberforce. I am happy to find, that, though the 
Honourable Gentleman does not think with me that an mme- 
£ate Abolition ought to take place, frill he is of opinion an 
Jbaiitian fhould take place. 

* Since charity obliges us to wifh well to the fouls of men, ajid /e- 
Kgiori Ought to alter nothing in any man’s civil eftate or right, it flial.l 
be lawful for Slaves, as well as others, to enter themfelves, and be of 
what church or profeflion any of them fhali think beft, and thereof be 
as fully members as any freemen. But yet, no Slave fhali hereby be 
exempted from that civil dominion his matter hath over him, but be in 
ail other things in the fame date and condition he was in before. 

Every freeman of Carolina fhali have abfolute power and authority 
jajer his Negro Slaves, of what opinion or reiigion foever. 
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Mr.- H. Thornton. I confefs to you, Sir* I have felt 
Tome kind of regret, that the perfons who this day ft and the 
moft forward in oppofingthe Motion of my Honourable Friend,. 
fhould both of them be mercantile Gentlemen, both of them 
alio declaring themfelves to be confiderably mterefted in, the 
queftion. I was in hopes that fome more political perfons 
might have led that fide of the, debate, and that I might have 
been (pared the mortification of feeing the commercial cha¬ 
racter difcredited, as ft muft be, if commercial Gentlemen are 
to take the lead in oppoftng the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

I am afraid an opinion has already gone forth in this coun¬ 
try, that on the one fide of the prefent queftfon .are dll the 
thinking, the difinterefted, the liberal, the more virtuous part of 
the community, as well as all the chief political characters of the 
country; and that on the other fide a mere narrow mercantile 
intereft is oppofed to them. For the fake, therefore, Of our 
mercantile reputation and honour, I, who confider myfelf as 
one, of that body, could undoubtedly have wiihed that the 
odium of fupporting this horrid trade might not light fo pecu¬ 
liarly upon us. 

It appears tome, that not one word of all that has fallen from 
the two Honourable Gentlemen who (poke laft, applies in reality 
to the main qmjiion before the Committee; and it is a cir- 
cumftance extremely remarkable, that the two Honourable 
Gentlemen, who feem to lead the opposition to the Motion 
before you, ftiould both of them have either quite negleCted dir 
purpofely avoided to touch at'all on that point on which my Ho^ 
nourable Friend has refted the whole ftrefs of his argument. 

They have neither of them, in any one part of their fpeeciics, 
fo much as adverted to. the manner of procuring Slaves on ' tlx 
coaji of Africa , and this my Hon.. Friend has always ftated 
to be the very jet of the whole queftion. They both have 
urged it upon the Houfc, that the Slaves are Well ufed in the 
Weft Indies, and that more importations are wanted; but it 
really does hot feem to hav e occurred to them, nor to have made 
any part of their confsderatron, whether thefe frelh Slaves are 
got from Africa byfair and proper means, or whether they are 

obtained, 
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obtained (as has been charged upon them) by rapine, rob- 
fcery, and mdtder. 

The fubftance of the fpecches of the two Honourable Gen¬ 
tlemen, appears to me to have been this: The one Honourable 
Gentleman argued that the Slaves were fufficiently happy, 
according to the prefent fyftem, in the Weft Indies j the other 
Honourable Gentleman pointed out a great variety of parti¬ 
culars by which, much improvement mi^ht be made in their 
condition. In this refpeft, we quite, agree with the Honour¬ 
able Gentleman who fpoke laft. We fay, as he does, that a 
variety of meafures may be taken for the advantage of the 
Slaves, and the improvement of their population. We agree 
with him, that thefe improvements,Have.been /peculated upon, 
and by fome individual Gentlemen, in their clofets^ haveferi- 
ouily been thought of. But then we fay alfo, that it is nothing, 
in fa<ft, but the Abolition of the Slave Trade, that will reduce 
theft fpeculations into prafiice ; and that the sera of its Abo¬ 
lition will be the sera of beginning this new fyftem, whiui 
nothing flhort of this will induce the Weft Indians in good 
rarneft to accomplifh. The one Honourable Gentleman 
tells us, that he has been over to the Weft Indies for the 
fake of knowing the, real ftate of things there. The other 
Honourable Gentleman tells us, he alfo has refided there. It 
is the Weft Indies, and the Weft Indies only, that they fpeak of ; 
for neither the one por the other of them appears, ever for one 
moment, even in imagination, to have travelled to Africa. 

The dreadful injuftice of this trade conftfts in t^ African 
part of the queftion. Africans to be ftripped of its inhabi¬ 
tants, no matter by what means, in order to fupply a popula¬ 
tion that is faid to be wanted in the Weft Indies. And thus 
the Honourable Gentlemen have reminded me of the Dutch 
proverb, “ My fon,. get money, honeftly if you can—but get 
money.” The proverb, indeed, is improved in the prefent 
inftance, by the fubftitution of a word, which renders it a 
thoufand times more profligate; for the. prefent maxim is, “ Get 
Slaves^ honeftly if you can—-but get Slaves.” 

1 wifih as much as the two Honourable Gentlemen who 
fpoke laft, to confider this queftion in a mercantile point of 

view* 
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view.: But when. I fay this, I do not mean,in «■ narrow, fclfifh, 
or perfonalview, but on the, liberal and enlarged principles of 
national commerce. , 

It happens in trade, as it dpes in every other profe/fion pf 
life, that there are certain individuals, and perhaps certain 
branches, of the profeifion, that, are a fcandal and difgrace to 
it; and that man, Sir, is, in my opinion, the-beft friend to his 
profeffibn, whatever his profeftion be, who endeavours to fepa- 
rate every thing in it that is fair and juft and legitimate, from 
every thing that is irregular and illegitimate, who diftinguifhes 
what is honourable from what is vile, and fairly furrenders up 
to the juft condemnation of Parliament and of the country, 
every pra&ice and every' principle of his profefiion, which is 
found to be inconfiftent with the di&ates of humanity and 
juftice. I think that I am doing a fervice to that profeifion, to 
which I confider myfeif as belonging, by this obfervation, and 
that I am refeuing commerce itfelf from the foul imputations 
under which it labours, by the endeavours that have been made 
to confider the Slave Trade as a neceffary link in the chain, or 
an eflential part of the national commerce. 

It cannot be neceflary. that I fliould enter much length into 
the nature of this trade, and the manner of its being carried on 
in Africa. My Honourable Friend has eftablifiied this part of 
his queftion beyond all controverfy. He has this day added to all 
the other rnafs of evidence, two or three farther ftories of enor¬ 
mities committed in Africa; infomuch that I fiiould think that 
no man in the Houfe J com,mercial or not commercial, could 
have failed to be deeply imprefied by them. The Honourable 
Gentlemen, however, feem to have taken no notice of them, 
and to remain ftill unmoved by any thing that relates ib the 
African part of the quAtion. . 

Happening, however, in my fituation of a Director of the 
Sierra Leone Company, to become a good deal aeqainted with 
fome circumftances that refpe& the Slave Trade in that part, 
although the fame kind of fadts are already fufficiently eftzt- 
bliib.ed in the body of evidence on your table, it may not be 
improper>for me to enter, for a few minutes, into this fubje£h 
The Committee may perhaps be enabled, by .a few familiar 
L inftance?, 
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inftanccs, to judge ftill more clearly what is the nature of 
that trade which they are requeued - not to abolifh. 

I will firflr, however, premife, that what I am" going to 
mention are fails coming within-the'actual view of the perfon 
from whom I had them.—That they have arifen fince die laft 
year’s decifion on this fubjeit.—-That they have all come within 
the obfervatioh of one fingle individual ; have happened in the 
ip,ice cf about three or four months, Ton one fide of the river 
Sierra Leone, and within half a mile or a mile of the little town 
where the Agent of the Sierra Leone Company was then living. 
I may alfo obferve, that the particular part of Africa which 
I am fpeakiag of, has been by 'no means charged in the evi¬ 
dence with -being a fcene of peculiar violence; on the con¬ 
trary, my Honourable Friend fee ms- to have had rather lefs 
fufpicion of the prevalence of kidnapping, and of other out¬ 
rages, in this than in tno(l other parts. Will the Houfe then 
accept of this as a fp’ecimen of what the African Slave Trade 
•is ? and will they judge of the other parts, where the fame mi¬ 
nute information is wanting, by this fample ? • 

Mr. Falconbridge, Agent to die Sierra Leone; Company, 
fitting one.evening in the town of the free fettlers, who went 
out fonie years ago from England, heard a great fhouty and 
immediately, afterwards the report of a gun. Fearing an at¬ 
tack upon his little fettlement, he inftandy armed forty of the 
fettlers, and rufhed with them to the place from whence: the 
found came-; he .found a poor wretch, who 1 had been, eroding 
;o.ver from.a neighbouring town,: in the hands of a party of 
.kidnappers, ■ who were tying, his .hands ; and. it appeared that 
the fhout and-the. report of. the gun'were the expreffions of joy 
-at having had;thc good luck to catch the man: .Although this 
unhappy wretch was (brisking bitterly, the Company’s Agent 
could not think.of vrdcuing him, i knowing, that from the de- 
fencelefs ftate of his own town, retaliation might be made, on 
the fettlers..redding. there. Another perfon,' who was an eye- 
witnefs to this fcene, condrmed. the ftory to* me. 

On another day a young woman, living half a mile off, was 
fold, without any criminal charge whatever, to one of the 

flave 
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(lave (hips. She was well acquainted wich our AgentYwife, 
and liad been with her the day before. Her cries were heard, 
but it was impoffible to refcue her; and fhe therefore is gone 
to improve the population of the Weft Indies. 

At another time, a young lad, about fixteen years of age, 
himfelf one of the free fettlers who went from England, was 
caught by a neighbouring chief, two or three miles off, as he 
was ftraggling alone from home, and fold for a Have, charged 
with no crime or fault whatever. The pretext was, that fome 
one elfe in the town had committed an offence, and the firft 
perfon who could be found was feized in confequence; being 
feen in his chains before he was got to the fhip, he was hap¬ 
pily recovered by the free fettlers feizing and threatening to fell 
a man of the fame town where the chief refided. 

In order to mark to the Houfe, ftill more forcibly, the fcencs 
of domeftic mifery to which the Slave Trade gives birth, I 
will now mention the cafe of one individual family, the only 
family ithat has come under my immediate viety; and this alfo 
may ferve as a familiar inftance of the wretchednefs, which, 
in a thoufand fimilar cafes, the Slave Trade muft, from its 
very nature, give occafion to. I mean the family of king 
Naimbanna, the king or chief of that .country; a man re¬ 
markable for the peaceablenefs of his difpofition, protected as 
much as any man can be prote&ed from thefe violences j at¬ 
tached to his family, living as fecurely as he can on his little- 
ifland, wifhing tpkeep pea.ee, and to promote the happinefs of 
all around him. It has happened to this refpedable perfon, 
in no lefs than three feparate inftances, to have fome branches 
of his family kidnapped, and carried, off to the Weft Indies. 
At one time three were decoyed on board fhip, on pretence 
of buying fomething of them* and carried off",, no one knows 
whither, by a Danifli Have fhip. At another time, another 
relation was induced to pilot a flave vefTel down the river; 
he begged to be put on fhore when he came oppofite his own 
town, but he was prefled to pilot her down to the mouth of 
the river. The Captain then pleaded the , impracticability of 
putting him on fliore, carried him to Jamaica, and actually 
fold him for a Have; happily, however, a letter was conveyed 
L 2 by 
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by another yeflel to Jamaica immediately after, and the man, 
with fome difficulty, having applied, as I underftand, to the 
Governor of Jamaica, having proved that he was kidnapped, 
and having the advantage (which was a moft material point) 
of being able to fpeak Eiiglifh, was reftored to his family at 
Sierra ^eone. 

Another connexion of King Naimbanna, was alfo kidnap¬ 
ped, and is now* no doubt, working under the whip of fome 
oVerfeer. He alfo is gone to increafe the population of our 
iflands, and is doomed to perpetual flavery in the Weft indies. 

If the Honourable Gentleman over the way (Mr. Vaughan) 
will excufe my troubling him for the printed Reports of the 
Sierra Leone Company, out of which he has quoted one 
paflage to the Houfe, I fhouid be glad to read from it part 
of a letter from King Naimbanna, addrefied to Mr. Grenvilie 
Sharp, on this fubjedl. 

Mr. Vaughan having handed the book to Mr. H. Thornton, 
he read the following paflage: “ It has been told that thefe 
“ people (the free fettlers from England) would in time drive 
£c me, by force of arms, back into the country, and take 
Cv my ports from me. I nave received feveral accounts from 
“ factories and Captains of fhips * (viz. Have factories and 
u flave Captains) againft the fettlement, which I took no 
u notice of, as I conceived it was, in my opinion, fpite or envy 
££ that they had againft their living in the country } but have 
4£ ferved them in any little requeft they afked of me, and have 
<£ endeavoured to keep peace between-them and my people, 
<£ and alfo among themfelves, by fettling a great many . dif- 
u quiets between them. It was pleafure to do it, as I thought 
<£ they would become ufeful to us all in this country, by teach- 
£c ing. us things wc know not j and common reafon muft tell, 
£< that the rnoft ignorant people in the world, would be glad 
“ to fee their country made good, if they bad idea how it 
c£ might be done. ,And again, I muft let you know, that 
u if there were no other reafon for my wifhing for the welfare 
u of the fettlement, I fhouid do it. that there might be flop 
££ put to the horrid depredations that are fo often committed 
1; in this country, by all countries that come here to trade. 

u There 
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“ There are three, diftant relations of mine now in the Weft 
K Indies, carried away by one Captain Cox, Captain of a 
44 Danifti (hip ; their names as follow: Corpro, Banna, and 
44 Morbour. Thefe were taken out of my rive Sierra Leone, 
44 I know not how, to get them back. . I never hurt Or de- 
44 . prived any perfon of.. their right or property* or withheld 
“ from them what is their due ; fo I only let you know of 
44 thefe lads, that there will be an account taken of them 
“ one day or. other,—I ever was partial to the people of 
44 Great Britain, for which caufe I have put up with a great 
41 deal of iufults from them, more than I fliould from any other 
44 country.” , ■ , 

I will mention one other flory, of fo horrible a nature as 
almoft to exceed belief. It is the cafe of a fon who fold his own 
father, in the Neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, for whom he? 
got a confiderable price j for as the father was rich in the num¬ 
ber of his domeftic Hayes, it was not doubted that he would 
redeem hitnfelf almoft at any price. The old man ac¬ 
cordingly fold twenty-two of his domeftic Haves, as the price 
of his ranfom; and the reft of his domeftic?, being from that 
time filled with apprehenfions ofbeing on fome ground or other 
fold to the Have (hips, fied from , the dwelling of their mafter, 
tp the mountains of Sierra Leone, where they now drag on a 
miferable and precarious life. The fon himfelf was fold in 
his turn, foon after. In (hort, the whole of that un¬ 
happy peninfula, as I learn from eye-witnefies, has been defo- 
latedby the trade inilaves. Towns are feen (landing without 
inhabitants, all along the coaft, in fevcral of which our Agent 
has been. Every man is armed, if he ftirs from home. For*' 
merly the country was in a ftate much nearer to civilization. 
The old men at Sierra Leone will tell you, that before the Slave 
Trade had riien, there were even fome iron manufactories upon 
the coaft: but every part accefiible to the Have (hips, appears 
to have become a feene of defolation and ruin. 

I hope, Sir, after what I have now faid, that the Houfe wiil, 
think me fully juftified. in. confidering. the prefent queftlon, not 
as if it were the abolition of a trade, but as the abolition of 

fomethi ng 
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fomething; the moji oppojite to trade that can poffibly be con¬ 
ceived. Unfortunately, the Slave Trade has got the name of 
a trade, and many people have been deceived by the mere ex- 
preffion :fo far from being a trade, it is abfolutely the reverfe 
of it! It is a war, it is not a trade. It is a crime, it is not a 
commerce. It is that which prevents the introduction of a 
trade into Africa, and this in a thoufand ways, as I could eafily 
prove, if I were not afraid of trefpafiing too far on the patience 
of this Committee. It is the moft ^//-commercial of any thing 
that can well be imagined j preventing even the introdu&ion of 
thofe antecedent meafures towards the eftablifhment of a trade, 
which are in the firft place neceflary. I will mention one cir- 
cumftance that has called up much of my attention, which 
might not commonly occur. The want of cultivation, as 
well as population, in thofe parts which would naturally be 
chofen for an European fettlemcnt, is a circumflance that ex¬ 
ceedingly aggravates the unhealthinefs or that climate. It is 
only by clearing and cultivating the lands that the climate can 
be made healthy, and it is the Slave Trade that, by difperfing 
the inhabitants of the coaft,. and caufing the lands to remain 
uncultivated; makes the coaft at prefent much more unhealthy 
than the interior parts. In fhort, we have found, in attempt¬ 
ing to fettle our little colony, that it is the Slave Trade which 
forms our chief difficulty j that it is an obftacle which oppofes 
itfelf to us in a thoufand ways; that it creates more difficulty 
and embarraflinent than all the natural impediments, and is more 
hard to contend with than any difficulties of climate, foil, or 
natural difpofitions of the people. ' 

I think I may fairly fay, therefore, that it is on commercial, 
principles, and as wifhing well to the commercial interefl of 
this country, that I plead for its abolition. 

Having faid fo much on the commercial part of this fubjeeft, 
there is one other ground on which I will fay a few words; and 
I am the more induced to do it, becaufe I think my Honourable 
Friend was rather Ihort upon this part of his argument. I 
fpeak of the opinion of the people of this country , which has 
lately begun to Slew itfelf. I do not wifh to turn this too much 
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into a conflitutional queftion, being of opinion, that perhaps we 
are too apt in this Houle to conlider every queftion we argue as 
fome way affeCting the conftitution. I will, however, make 
.this plain obfervation, that it is of the utmoft conlequence to 
the maintenance of the conftitution of this country, that the 
reputation of Parliament fhould be maintained . 1 The peo¬ 
ple, and efpecially the more thinking and virtuous part of 
the community, conlider this as a queftion that addrefles itfelf 
to their confciemes j and they are not likely to defift from peti¬ 
tioning this Houfe. Nothing, therefore, can more prejudice 
the character of Parliament s the country.. In no way can we 
give a greater handle to thofe who wilh ill to the prefent con¬ 
ftitution, than by any vote of our’s, that fhould imply, that the 
Legijlative Body of this country is the, more corrupt part of it. 
It is of the utmoft importance that we fhould not be thought by 
our conftituents flow to adopt principles of juftice, or more deaf 
than they are themfelves to the voice of humanity. The people 
have fhown, by the terms which may be feen in their petitions, 
as well as the petitions themfelves, that they do not confta’er- this 
queftion merely in the light, in which the Honourable Gentle¬ 
men who fpoke lafty feemed to have confidered it; but they 
feel a guilt attaching itfelf to them, fo long as this trade lafts, 
and from this guilt it is, that they pray us, their reprefentatives, 
to deliver them. It feems to me, in this view of the queftion, 
that it is a very ierious lubjedt indeed. 

It has been fometimes infinuated, that Parliament, by inter¬ 
fering in this trade, departs from its proper functions. No idea 
can be more abfurd or falfe than this.' Why are we fent to Parlia¬ 
ment? Is not the correction of abufes among all the fubjccts 
over whom we have authority, the proper bufinefs of the Le~ 
gillature ? To watch over the various abufes as they arife in the 
feveral profeflions of life, and to make from time to time frefh 
laws for their correction, is our proper, and even our daily and 
ordinary bufinefs. There are many evils, which, from their 
diftance or infignificance, efcape our notice at ftrft; but when 
they are grown into confequence, it is then that tiic Legiftature 
notices them, and thinks itfelf indifpenftbly bound to interfere. 
In every view of the fubject, therefore, I moft heartily fupport 
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(he motion of my Honourable Friend. I wifh for the Abolition 
of this Trade* Fii;ft, as I have ftated, for the fake of the 
commercial honour, and the commercial intereft of this coun¬ 
try. I wifh for its abolition alfo, becaufe I wifh to maintain 
the good fame and reputation of Parliament, on which fo ma¬ 
terially depends the maintenance of our happy conftitution j but 
moft qf all I wifh the Abolition of this Trade on thofe eternal 
principles of juftice, as well as humanity, to which nations, 
as well as individuals, are bound in all their conduit to conform 
themfelves. 


Mr. Vaughan, in explanation. The Honourable Gentle¬ 
man who fpoke laft fuppofes that I am a friend to Slavery. I, 
fin'd 1 had fome property in the Weft Indies, and, being an 
elder fop, might ha,ve looked to the pofte/Tipn of Negroes j .but 
I declare | never had, nor ever will be pofTefled of a flave. As 
tq the Slave Trade, I thought what I, had faid might have ex¬ 
plained my feelings, I would facrifice any thing to a prudent 
termination of both evils, £qraU perfons muft wifh that neither 
had commenced. X was anxious to pro toil abfent characters, 
and confined myfelf to parts which might, in the refuk, re¬ 
move prejudices from the Colonifts. . 


Mr. Thornton, in reply to Mr.. Vaughan. I have not 
meant, by any thing I have faid, to refledt pcrfonally on the Ho¬ 
nourable Gentleman as a friend to flavery. On the contrary, I 
have wifh.ed rather to fay every thing that is refpedlful of both 
the Honourable Gentlemen. It is rather die Slave Trade , than 
flavery, I have -fpoken againft. 


Colonel Tari-eton. Sir, notwithftanding all the violence 
with which this motion was fupported laft yeas; notwithftand¬ 
ing the indefatigable exertions of the Junto, fincethat period, 
which are fully evinced by the pile of Petitions that have been 
placed upon the table j I fhall not fhrink from the queftion, blit 
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proceed to argue againft a fpeculation which, if carried into 
effe&, would, I conceive, prove highly prejudicial to the imme¬ 
diate and future interefts of this country; being ftrongly and 
firmly convinced that humanity, to become laudable and efti- 
mable, mull be tempered with juftice. 

I do not coniider itneceflary, after the thorough inveftigation 
which this queftion has undergone, and the adjudication it re¬ 
ceived from a refpetSlable majority of this Houfe laft year, again 
to enter into all the minutiae, which are neceflarily implicated in 
fo important a debate, and which have been already fo amply dif- 
cuffeli j but I lhall touch upon the different prominent features, 
and /hall never, I truft, lofe fight of that philanthropy which the 
Abolitionifts fallacioufly efteem to be their vantage-ground on 
this occafion. As I am one of thofe that do not think this fpe¬ 
culation can, after the hearing and re-hearing it has already 
obtained, be prolonged to any inordinate length, elpecially when 
I recollect, that affairs of the greateft importance to this Houfe 
and this Country have lately been voted by large majorities 
without enquiry, and almoft without difeuflion on the part of 
Adminiftration. Yet as one of the Reprefentatives of a great 
and flourifhing commercial town, as a friend to the rights and 
property of many thoufands of Manufacturers, Merchants, and 
Planters, and an Advocate likewife for Humanity, good Policy, 
and Juftice, I will proceed briefly, and, I truft, clearly, to ftate 
thofe arguments which occur to me againft the Abolition of the 
African Trade. 

I /hall not now notice the Origin of the Trade} the 
fanCtion it has received from Parliament} the ftate of ignorance 
in which the natives of Africa are involved; the horrid defpotifm 
| which pervades it, in confequence of that barbarifm; or com¬ 
pare the mild government of the Weft Indies, with the favage 
tyranny of the Kings and Princes of Africa; but endeavour tq 
point out the impolicy and impo/fibiJityof aboli/hing the African 
Trade. The different States of Europe are, and have been for 
agespaft, felicitous toincreafe their Commerce, their Colonies, 
and their Slave Trade; and by experience have found, that the 
profperity of all depended upon the fuccefs of each. I need riot 
enumerate the Portugueze, the Danes, the Dutch, the Spa- 
M niards, 
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niards, and the French, who were reported in this Houfe to 
have been on the ftart to outrace us in the fuppre/Hon of the 
Slave Trade, but who, by authorities which I have now in my 
hand, are aftually foremoft in the courfe for its continuance and 
extenfion. It is apparent, therefore, as I had the honour, on 
a former occafion, to remark to this- Houfe, that if we wen: 
difpofed to facrifice our African Trade, other nations 
would not enter into fo ruinous a plan. The French,^ for al¬ 
liance, depend greatly or their Weft India trade: as a fource 
both of revenue and navigation (I have it not now in . contem¬ 
plation to expatiate on the fituation of St. Domingo, to that I 
fhall prefent! y advert); will thsyliifFer a trade, upon which their 
whole commerce turns, tolangui/h? No; they would thank us 
for our -miftaken ideas of humanity, and they would profit by 
them; the difadvantage would be our’s; the advantage would be 
their’s; and the condition of the African would be exadtlythe 
fame, whether;,he eroded the Atlantic in an Engiifh, or any 
other European bottom; and lhould. we periift in i'o wild a pro¬ 
ject as Abolition, the Continent will foon befupplied wiih Eng¬ 
lish houfes, Englilh fliips, and Englilh capitals. ; . 

Having ftated the prefent fituation of Europe, with regard 
.to the. African Trade, it does not, I think, require much pene¬ 
tration or .judgment to detedt and expofe the fallacious doctrine 
of thofe Seclar’es, . who would attempt to aboiith what other 
nations encourage and protebl. A. portion of. common fenfe, 
which in general contributes more to the public good than Co- 
.•phiftry'.pr entimuafin, and which frequently difpe.rfes the mills 
which Eloquence, Prejudice, and Fanaticifm, endeavour to 
.r.aiie, to cover their own purpofes, enables the majority of this 
Houfe, and of this Country, to declare, that an Abolition on the 
; part of England alone, will not abolifh the trade in genera). 

^ Unlefs a place of Congrefs fhall b.e appointed, and unlefs all 
the nations of Europe accede to fuch, a propoikicn, and when 
their deputies fiiall be afieinbled, enter fully into the project of 
Abolition; we only create difficulties and embarraflinenis 
for our own Merchants and Manufacturers, without eftedting 
any other purpole. Nay, perhaps our .prefent wild, fanatic*! 
manner of, conducing this fpeculation, m-y alienate the affec¬ 
tions 
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tions of our Colonifts, who, through a deluge of blood, may work 
out for themfelves another independence, or may throw them- 
felves into the arms of thofe confederated ftates, whofe con- 
ftitution tells ' us, that they have a facred regard for public faith* 
and private property. 

Though I fmcerely wifli, for the honour of human nature, 
that an eternal veil could be drawn over the recent horrible 
tranfactions in St. Domingo, I cannot help noticing fome cir- 
cumftances, becaufe they Teem to originate in the fame princi¬ 
ples and pra&ices, which fome people in this Country have 
lately adopted,^ with regard to the Weft-India Iflands. I (hall 
not attempt to defcribe the barbarities and horrors of thofe 
fcenes, which have been difplayed at St. Domingo—-a bare re¬ 
cital of which, would make an imprefiion upon the hardeft 
heart, and moft iiiacceflible underftanding, without the affift- 
ance of pathetic eloquence, or laboured ingenuity. I fhall 
therefore turn the attention of the Committee from a contem¬ 
plation of rapes, of maflacres, of conflagrations, of impaled 
irtfantSj and a&s of parricide, and endeavour to point out con- 
cifeJy, the impolicy, as well as danger, of our now purfuing the 
object of Abolition. ■ , 

Partial extracts of the debates of this Houfe, land the garbled 
ftatements cf evidence, w r hich have been fo induftrioufly circu¬ 
lated, both in this Country, and through alf the Colonies, have 
created alarm and diftruft throughout every Iiland in the,Weft- 
Indies; ail the letters from that quarter of the Globe, fpeak 
moft forcibly of the mifcHiefs and dangers that may a life, and 
which actually threaten the white Inhabitants.. I have within 
this laft week received a letter from a refpedtabie officer at 
Antigua, deferibing the fickly ittcation of 'the King’s troops, 
owing to the frequent detachments required from them, in 
order to awe or fupprefs infurre£tions a'tionft the Negroes, 
throughout the different Iflands. Government; has been made 
acquainted with thefe circumftances, and the perils which con- 
fequently impended, and to relieve the minds ot the Colopiits, 
and to countera£l the abfurd vote of the. Minifter, that very 
Minifter has been compelled to lend a reinforcement, of Infan¬ 
try, and a Regiment of Light Dragoons; the vote of this night 
. M .2 riVay 
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rtiay require additional trbops, and if this chimerical project is 
to be revived every year, the Army of England may be fully 
employed in the Weft Indies. 

Oh the fubjedt of the Petitions, which have been lately pre- 
fented, I muft beg leave to obferve, that though I entertain the 
higheft refpe£t and veneration for the Petitions of the people of 
England, I cannot yield my admiration on the prefent occafion, 
becaufe I think that their fentiments have not been fairly col- 
Ie&cd. The form and language of the Petitions bear too ftrong 
a refemblance to each other, they appear to be the manufadlure 
of the Sectaries of the Old Jury} and the fignatures do not 
ftarop them, in my mind, with any additional credit or autho¬ 
rity. Unexpe&ed and unfolidted ietters have lately ppured in 
upon me, from the nioft refpectable individuals, in all parts of 
England, describing the various artful modes adopted for ob¬ 
taining avid creating Signatures, and to an honourable Member 
now in my eye, I am indebted for an extenfive correfpondence, 
even in the remoteft parts of Scotland. 

In fome villages and towns, mendicant phyficians, and iti¬ 
nerant clergymen, have exercifed almoft unexampled zeal 
and induftry, and difplayed the ingenuity of Scapjn to ex¬ 
tort names from the Tick, the indigent, and the traveller: in 
others, the g ammar-tchools have received ceremonious vifits, 
from the indefatigable emifiaries of the Abolitionifts j and the 
boys have been indulged with the gladfome tidings of a holi¬ 
day, provided they would Sign their own, and the names in the 
neighbourhood j and, when on examination, the Inhabitants 
could not furnifh Signatures, fufficiently numerous* they have 
been deftred to employ their imagination, to give to “ airy 
** nothing, a local habitation and a name !” 

Colonel Tarlfon then adv.erted to the Letters in his poflef- 
fion, tofuppOrt what he had juft'advanced, and amongft them 
read the following extracts: 

“ Warrington, March, J792. 

•• Si'k, 

Having with ^leafure frequently obferved, that you are the Champion 
for the Trade of Liverpool, I beg leave to communicate to you a piece of 
intelligence I lately pick’d up, on my return from a iourney to Manchefter, 
relative to the mode purfued by die Partizans for the Abolition, in order 

to 
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to procure as many names as they can to their Petitions. J fell in compafty 
with a very refpeftable Tradelman of Warrington, who told me he had a 
fon juft returned from fchool at Bolton 5 where a Petition to Parliament for 
the Abolition had been jnduftrjoufly handed about, to obtain the lignatures 
of all ranl^s of people, from the highcft to the lowed; and that in order to 
procure all the names they poflibly could, real or imaginary, they waited on 
the fchool-boys, and not only got them to fign their own names, but alio as 
many more nanies of their neighbours as they could recollect; fome of the 
arch boys (of lefs retentive memories) perceiving that thofe boys who could 
recoiled mod names mi\t with the greateft apphmfe, in order to receive a pro¬ 
portionable ffiare of praife, firft figned their own names with others they did 
recoiled j after that they invented new names,, and put them down alfo.— 
Any comments 1 could make on fuch Petitions being confidered as thefenfe 
of the people of Bolton, &<r. to you would 6 e iuperflubus—-I only give 
youthc fadj which I consider as my duty, as a Well-wi/her to the Mer¬ 
chants and Trade of Liverpool, to inform you of: therefore hope you will 
pardon the liberty I now'take. lam, . 

With the greateft refped, . 

Sir, 

Yourmoft obedient, 

humble Servant, 


Colonel Tarlton has the original Letters in his pofleffioft, hut ddfcfe 
not feel authorized to publhh the names of the Writers, 

“ Honoured Sir, “ Chejier, March 36, *79%. 

Knowing there was a Petition carried on here for the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, figned by a number of names, a great number of which 
I thought was very improper ilhould be fent to that Honourable Houfe of 
which you are .a Member, as it was chiefly children belonging to the dif¬ 
ferent fchools in this city; umongft the reft, it was brought to'the fchodl idf 
which I am a fchblar, and was figned (by defife of my inkfter) hy -efrery 
boy in the fchool that could write his name, myfelf excepted. 

Your’s refpcdfully, 


Relative to the fignatures of the boys, the Colonel referred to the follow¬ 
ing parage in a letter from Sheffield. “ Yon have time to cftabliili the 
truth of it by enquiry, before the jnatter is difeuffed, or by a line ad- 
** drelfed to ^ 

“ The Rev. Charles Chadwick, mafter of the grammar- 
“ fchool. 

“ Rev. Matthew Pres’ton, Engltfh grammarfchool. 

“ John Eadon, mailer of the frtc'writing fchool., 

<“ Or molt of th# other writing fchool-mafters in this place.” 

The 
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The Coloiid obftrvttf, that he would not tire the patience of his hearers 
hy rearin' letters in his pofTeilion written by refpeftable individuals reiident at 
the folio Wait; places; 4 

•Portfinouth Cuirofs 

Ipfwich Manchester 

St. Andrew’s Edinburgh 

Carlisle Hull 

Dorciiefter Cheller, See. &c. See. 

Swanfea 


The Magiftrates of the places whence thefe extraordi¬ 
nary Petitions have originated, have feldom been approach¬ 
ed. The Town Halls have ,flill more rarely had thefe 
Petitions difplayed in them, in order to await the deliberation, 
the decifion, or the Signatures of the grave, refpe&able, and 
informed part of the community. No, Sir, parts of the flimfy 
hearfay evidence, which for a length ot time opprefled and dif- 
graced the table of this Houfe, were mutilated, dillorted, and 
reduced to the fize of pamphlets, in order t<? promote their 
circulation throughout all the ale-houfes and excife-offices in 
this kingdom, where the ifnwary and ijninformed were tricked 
out of their humanity, by inflammatory, extradlsj and from 
fuch fources mod of the petitions, which, I had almoft faid dif- 
gra'ced, the figne-rs and the receivers, have been produced ! 

Greitt 'God, Sir, is this a decent, honourable, or decorous 
manner of learning, or fhowing to the world the fentiments 
of the people of this country? No, Sir, it is equally an in- 
fult arid mockery upon the people and Parliament of'England. 

. I cannot .help faying a few words at this moment on the 
•difference of the evidence broug'ht before die Privy Council, 
and the Seleift Committee of the Houfe, by both parties, pre¬ 
vious to the diLuffton of laft year. 

I need not ftigrnacize, the Abolition!ft?, by mentioning the 
names of the generality of their evidences: nor need I lay 
anything more in eulogy of the principal evidences brought 
forwards by the Merchants and Planter?, than merely repeat the 
names of Lord SHiilJharn, Admiral Barrington,.' Admiral Ar~ 
buthnot, Admiral Edwards, Admiral Hotham, Commodore 
Gardner, Lord Macartney,, Lord Rodney, Sir Ralph Payne, 

Sir 
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Sir J. Dalling, Sir Archibald Campbell, Mr. Baillie, Mr, 
Hibbert, and a long lift of refpedlable chara&ers. If I was to 
analyfe the bulk of the evidence,- I fliould exhauft the,patience 
of the Committee, in contrafting the ignorance, the malice, 
and fanaticifm of' fome, with the veracity, the ingenuoufnefs, 
and the'candour of others. In ftiort, I fliould exhibit, if I 
gave a true pidlure, a variegated view of the fair and foul 
principles which dignify and debafe the human mind. 

I have no fmall degree of fatisfaclion refultlng from the 
opportunity the Honourable Gentleman, who opened this day’s 
debate, has afforded me, of juftifyfhg a refpeiSiable body of 
my coaftituents. He has been pleafed to .enlarge upon the 
Ioffes fuftained on the paffage from Africa to the Weft Indies. 
Nptwithftanding his calculations, hisffabricatiohs, or his com¬ 
ments, I can pledge myfelf to this Ho'ufe, ,anlkthis..country, in 
afferting and maintaining the average lofs .per cent, does not 
exceed four and a half, fince the regulations were impofed on 
the Slave Ships. If we advert to the voyages of the King’s 
troops, or the tranfportation to Botany Bay, the companion is 
highly favourable to the African Trade. 

Another affertion of the Hon. Qentleman’s I beg leave like- 
wife to repel. He fti’l choofes to enlarge the mortality amringft 
the feamen, and from thence draws an inference prejudicial to 
the Town of Liverpool, and City of Briftol.—For the former 
of thofe ports (and we may conclude that the fame trade is con-- 
d'-idled in the fame manner as at the latter) I muft again repeat 
what I had the honour to deliver to the Home laft year, as there 

is no event which gives me rcafon to doubt its veracity- 

“ The Liverpool African Trade is, in proportion to the num- 
“ her of hands it employs, the moll productive nurfery for 
“ feameii that belongs to the Commerce of this country. For, 
u admitting for a moment the exaggerated, calculations which 
“ have gone abroad, of the mortality of the Seamen employed 
“ in this Trade ; admitting that 642, out of 3170 perfons, die 
“ in the voyage of one year} admitting farther, that half this 
“ mortality falls upon that half of the crew which is compofed 
<£ of Seamen and Officers, and consequently that 321 Seamen 
“ perilhed in the courle cf one year’s voyage, yet as 15S5 

^ “ Lanufrnea 
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« Landfmen from the Angle port of Liverpool alone, iii fpite 
“ of that fabricated mortality, contributes annually, by means 
** of this Trade, an augmentation of 943 perfons to the Navy 
“ of Great Britain.” 

I /hall not trefpafs longer on the patience of the Committee, 
farther than making one more obfervation on the Hon. Gen¬ 
tleman’s Speech, in which fo little novelty occurred. He was 
pleafed to fay that white people, and the failors in particular, 
could work in the Weft Indies.—In anfwer to that afiertion, I 
fhall refer to what I deem good authorify 4 -the teftimony of 
many refpe&able Officers. It would be tirefbme to enumerate 
the names of all the Officers who have ferved in that part of 
the world, for they generally, I believe, without a Angle ex¬ 
ception, maintain the truth of what I advance.—If he docs not 
like Naval or Military Authorities, I will indulge the Honour¬ 
able Gentleman with other proofs of my afiertion. It has been 
found by experience that the natives of Europe could not en¬ 
dure any labour under the intemperate heat of the Weft Indies. 
—Frequent attempts have been made to cultivate eftates with 
white labourers. In this experiment the French are faid to 
have loft 12,000 whites in the year 1763. The AAembly of 
Jamaica offered great encouragement in the year 1749, to in¬ 
duce white families to fettle in that Ifland, hut of the few that 
went, in ten years there were no remains. 

With.refpe£l to the value of the African and Weft India 
Trade to this country, examined either feparately or collec¬ 
tively, no perfun has yet prefumed to doubt the benefits de¬ 
rived from them. The Manufa&urers and Merchants of this 
country find their intereft materially allied to the exiftence of 
the former j and though, on a prior occaAon* the Honour¬ 
able Gentleman who moved the queftion was pleafed to. ftyle 
the African Trade a Lottery at Liverpool,” it has been 
found by experience to be generally a profitable concern, and 
that the morals and fortunes of the individuals, who enter 
into it, are not fo much debafed and ruined, as thofe of their 
neighbours, by their ccnne&iops with the ftate lottery of this 
country. 


By 
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By an Abolition, fbveralhundred fliips, feveral thotifand 
failors,' and tome millions of induftriousmechanics, will lofc 
their employment and be rendered worfe than ufelefs * for a 
fudden chafm of this fort will undoubtedly prove of the moft 
dangerous confequences fbfociety.: ’ 

A yearly dtfidt of &k millions, which is the Ibweft average* 
and admitted by all Tides * of the Houfe, and which will faU. 
on themanufadhirers, fliip-builders, and a large- bodyJof the 
working -pecple* will be fenfibly felt in this country, though, 
her induifry and commerce flourifli almoft beyond calcula¬ 
tion. And if I add to this defalcation of our commerce and 
revenue, the loft of otir Colonies,-which are eftimated at 
feventy millions"* Which,from the beft authorities, are totally 
dependent oil the African “Trade, whatnew difcOvery or con¬ 
trivance is to remedy an evil which would pally the very ex- 
iftence of the national profperity ? 

The oppofition to the qileftion now Before the Houfe, is fo 
fconne&ed with the well-being and good government of this 
country* that if I waS an enemy to the Conftitution of Eng- 
land, which has been ibe work of ages, and which* though a 
good* all muft acknowledge to bfe a very complicated, machine* 
I would vote for the Abolition of the Afric^Trade. It cer* 
taihly will Be allowed* that a government, conftituted like the 
oiie we how enjoy* is a new work in the annals of mankind* 
‘The great extent of commerce and credit, and the fhipendous 
national debt, which overfhades the revenue of Great Britain, 
are circumftances to which we car. find no parallel in hif- 
tor-y.Through the medium of fdence, and the extenfion of 
labour arid manufa&ures, we are enabled to penetrate into 
every country, to become the merchants of every ilate, and the 
citizens bf every clime. , 

To our commercial fuccefs, therefore, we may fairly attri¬ 
bute our great increafe of power* wealthy, and confequencej 
and our public and National debt-has unfortunately, whether 
from error in Government* or not, I will not pretend to de¬ 
cide, kept pace with that power, that , wealth, and that conr 
fequehce. If, therefore* we attempt to circumfcribe the 
means which have enabled us to arrive at the iummit of com- 
N mercial 
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merdaT profperity, fhaU we not endanger our Conftitution by 
raftily drying up the fources which fweiled the t.ide y and gave 
rapidity to the current of our commercial importance and na¬ 
tional revenue. 

I need not enter into a minute defcription of the origin of 
the African Trade, or: the origin of the National Detit. If 
ctfher were to commence dt navo y there would: not be found in 
this Houfe, or in this country, a more ftrenuous oppofer of 
fuch (peculations; but circumftanced as we now are, it is the 
intereft and duty of every good citizen, not to opprefs the 
main-fpring of Government, but to facilitate and regulate its 
movements with care and circurnfpedfion. 

If,'Sir,'we violate the fandlion of Parliament, and touch 
the vitals of our Commerce, with a rough and injudicious 
hand, we endanger the exiftence of our prefent Conftitution. 
By the moderation and prudent interference of this Houfc, the 
African Trade, if mal-pra&ices exift in it, may be meliorated j 
by timely information we may correct the abufes in Govern* 
ment, increafe the general' profperity of this country, and rc- 
flora and invigorate the powers of the Legiflaiure. .But, if 
with an imprudent temerity, we daringly ftrike at thei root of 
our commerce, undermine our prefent advantages, and de¬ 
stroy our future expe&ations j and the Reprefentatives of the 
people will be guilty of fuicide upon the laws, the profperity^ 
and the conftitution of England. 


Mr. M. Montagu.-—! wife to bring to the^itcolledlion cf 
the Houfe, that on a. former occafion, when my Honourable 
Friend‘(Mr. Wilberforce) introduced a Motion for the Abo¬ 
lition of the Slave Trade, 1 abftained from troubling the 
Houfe with any argument. For, however anxious I may be to 
teftify my opinion, and to prove that I have formed a judg¬ 
ment not more firm, than Candid and deliberate, upon the fub- 
jcdlj yet knowing, that from the ardor with which I have 
entered on the purfuit, and from the many hours I have been 
induced to fpend upon it, I may be fufpe&ed of an intempe¬ 
rate zeal, and of fqpieWhat of the feelings of a party, I have 

been 
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been willing to yield my flatten in the conteft to thole who may 
be fuppofed to come with cooler imaginations j and have tied, 
myfelf down, in the fituation of a ipeCtator, to an attentive 
coniideration of the arguments adduced on each fide of the quef- 
tion. It is in this pofition; that, divefting myfelf as far as I can 
of all I have thought before upon the fubjeCl, and giving a can* 
did entertainment to the objections of the adversary, ! have been 
more than tVer confirmed in the foundnefs of my principles, and 
in the iopinion ef the policy* as well as juftice, of the Abolition. 
R is now then no longer in my power, confiftent with the 
duties I owe to my country* to juftice, and humanity, to re* 
frain from uttering what-1 conceived to be my unalterable 
fentiments upon the fubjeCt, and I entreat the Houle to believe, 
that it is in discharge of this duty I addrefs them, and not 
from any impertinent defire of obtruding myfelf on their notice. . 
v But before I enter on the argument, I wifh to obviate 
a prejudice entertained againft the friends of an Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, who are accufed of proceeding in a ralh 
and precipitate manner to their condufion, upon abftraCb and 
impracticable grounds j and of infifting on an abfurd extreme 
by Abolition, while they rejeCl a wife, temperate, and prac¬ 
ticable medium by Regulation. To do away this prejudice, 

I dm defirous of offering fome preliminaries to the adver¬ 
sary, which may ferve as a juft point of reference between 
«s. All I require on their parts is to coneede, that in the 
Slave Trade there exifts a great evil, which muft of ne- 
cdfity be remedied, and that the means of remedy ought 
to befuch, as will be effectual to the objeCt, and not anidle 
mockery and delufion. In return for this conceffion, I am 
ready to admit; that, inasmuch as it is the duty of legiflators 
to remedy exifting evils, and thofe evils particularly of the 
moft extenfive and pernicious influence, it is no lefs their 
duty to apply that remedy in the leaft hazardous manner 
the nature of the evil will admit, and to feel themfelves 
refponfible, that the hand of the phyficiart fhould be the 
hand of a friend, and not the rafh interference of an empiric. 

I hope the Houfe will fed, that while I offer foefe prin- 
taples as a ftandard by which to meafure all,i haye to lay on 
' Na the 
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the fubjedt, I am defirous to effoblifh afajr and impartial; 
Criterion between the two parties. ; - 

• With the impreflion of the latter ftrong upon my mind, f 
fliall proceed to argue the queftion> apd to lay before the Houle 
the reafons, which convince my mind, that no. regulation, 
fhort of an Abolition- of the trade, will be, effectual; and. 
that a regulation, by any of thofe mgans which alone can be 
thought likely to have any ^fFect, will prove infinitely more 
dangerous to the fecurity of the planters, both in, their per? 
fohs and property, than the;Abolition.., I fnaU opt make 
any effort to prove, that the application of any regulations to 
the original grievance on the; coaftr of Africa is ipipoffible, 
becaufe the truth there, appears ioobvious, that I .may, almoft 
take it as a conceffion of the opponent. For how is it p6f- 
fible to.a&ertain tfie juftice of thecap.tiyUy. of each , individual, 
whom we force away into bondage l Can we eftablifhjribunals 
all along the coaft, and in every fly p,:to enquire into .the offences 
committed by each {lave, and into the- legality of .the punilh- 
ment ? What judges can we find for fuch an office ? But ad¬ 
mitting, for the arguments fake, that, we could inveptTuch a 
tribunal, as might afcerrain the right of the feller to the perfons 
cif thofe who are. enflaved on the coafl, what ; expedient could 
we. imagine .• to bring evidence of the juftice of. the capti¬ 
vity^ of, by far the greater number,, who were brought from 
great; diftaftces. inland?, The impoffibility of fuch regulations 
is fo clear, thatdfliall notwafle time in proving it. But 
before I pafs to another part-qf the fubjed\. I, wifh the Houfe 
to paufe,and.rscaficdfe, that if ij^ were: indeed impoifibie to do 
pway- the eyil. of tfiis part of the; trade, fiovy itr.ong,, how 
evident, how; .ipyjnciblf pughtto bp the peceifity pleaded for the 
continuance of what is irremediably unjufi in its foundation I 
l (hall, npt dwell much upon the proof of the jnefiicacy 
of. regulations as. to. the Middle Paflage. My Honpuable 
Friend has fopwn, that hovyever the mortality might be 
abated in moft of tfie* Ihips,, by the regulations of Sir William 
Dolben’s Bill, yet, wherever a contagious diitemper happens 
to break put (and fuch jn many inftances muft always.be ex-, 
peeled) the greaieff. part of die cargo is fwept away, and thq 

average 
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r4 erage of. deaths is by thefe inffances-ftil’i kept up to a Ihock* 
jpg and enormous height. . •' 

.^Vhat l would wifh principally to inculcate, isthe im*> 
poffibility of applying regulations in the Weft Indies, with* 
out more danger to the perfons, and property of .the planters, 
than would accrue by the Abolition.. This part of the argu* 
inent I am particularly defirous to inforce, becaufe I kOPM* 
that^upon this, and-npon the ftate.of the population the 
jfland?, the whole mcafure muft reft with thofe to v^hojn wp 
muft look for a majority, withtb? perfons who admit w thu 
iniuftice of the, trade, but whb belieyp, or at leaft fear,.‘th«t 
danger and impolicy of .an Aboljtfen. . My lirft ; p ^fitionJiere 
will >be, that no. regulations -can be‘rendered elfe^u^l-.^^he 

protpaion of the flave ip the Weft-Indies, which do not admit 
ftre evidence of the Negro in a Court of juftice. My f^qnd, 
ftiat tp admit the evidence of a Negro in a Courtof Juftiq* 
be infinitely iflore dangerous to the perfons and, tfi^pro* 
pprty of the Planters than the Abolition of the Trade.,,, ^|n; th| 
place, l would wifh Gentlemen to ,confi<3er ; . whatsis t<? 
^ done by regulation for the prpteaion of the ; fiave.?, v: &|3oul4 
it be enafted that the puniftiments, be moderate ; That- fh« 
number of lalhes be limited ? The* Colonial Legiflature;have 
already done as much as tfie magic of worfis alone^m^);- upon 
the fubjea! Yet the evidence upon the/Fable uniformly tend* 
to prove, that in fpite of this law, the only proteaion of the flave 
is in the cjemency of jthe mafter j. becaufe the whites* beingpne 
or two in number on a plantation, the offence, however} atroir 
cious and inhuman, exifts not within the eye. or reach of .the 
jaw, though committed in the prefence of- a hundredTlaues. 
Befi'des, that by fplitting die o{fcnce, and;infliaing the punjih- 
ment at intervals, the law is evaded, although jjae 
within the reach of evidence, by the accidentalyprefcnce, ot 
a white man. . 0 ., 

I beg lcaye to advert to the evidence of Captain Cook, 
of the 89 th regiment, and of Chief Juftice Otley, as , to this 
point} the former relating a fhocking inftance oi reiterated 
punifhment, in, contempt of the law,, within his- own-know¬ 
ledge } the lattqr declaring, that« he can devife mp^method 
‘ of bringing a matter, fo offending, to juftice, while the evi- 




detree of the flave continues inadmiffible.*’ But let councils of 
protedlion, and guardians of the Haves be appointed to watch 
•ver their welfare, and to reftrain the matter. This again is 
a well-founding expedient; but nugatory and abfard in practice. 
For what perfons, refident in the iflands, would be found, to 
whom that important and troublefome office could be intruded, 
frith a hope of a faithful diibharge of its duties ? Who is there, 
sot only in the iflands, bub refident on every particular plan* 
cation, who will rifijue the comfort of bis life by the exercife 
©f fo invidious an interference ? But granting that men of fuch 
exalted and adtlve beneficence could be found in the iflands, as 
•to facriftce all their time; and all the frieqdfliip of their equals 
and aflociates, for the good of the flaves, what could they cffedl? 
Suppofe the Honourable Gentleman who brought forward thq, 
motion were deputed, an unwelcome, indeed, hut in alt pro¬ 
bability a very vigilant guardian of the flaves, what protection 
would the law enable him to afford to the Save ? Could he be 
prefent at all times, and at ali places, at once ? That would he 
a talk too arduous even for this pdtive philanthropy. Yet if 
that were not the cafe, the offence to be redrefled by him would 
require to be proved to him } and the fame difficulties of proof 
would Hand in the way of the guardian, as of any other tribunal; 

I might urge many other arguments to prove that all regu- 
Jationsmuff: be ineffectual, fhort of the admHKon of the flave to 
giveevidence. ' But to admit the flaves to give evidence in their 
prefent Bate of civilization,' would be of the mbit dangerous 
confequence to the fafety and the property of the Planters $ and 
to admit the flaves to any of the rights of citizens, where they 
fo greatly out-number the whites, will be to make them in ef¬ 
fect the mailers. One Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Vaughan) 
has faid,the flaves may be admitted to give evidence, leaving 
it to the judges to give weight, according to their diferetion, to 
the depositions. 1 confefs this appears to me to be fraught with 
a moft hazardous principle of diicontent; for bow are the Ne¬ 
groes to be perfuaded, that it is fit they fhall be admitted to 
fpealc the truth, and then be difbelieved and difregarded ? What 
a fermentation mutt fuch a cqpduft naturally excite in men dif- 
miffed with injuries unredrefied, though abundantly proved, in 

their 
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their appreherifion, by their teftimony ? If then it be proved 
that no regulations are likely to be effectual, and it has been, 
admitted, that the evil calls in an imperious and irreftftihle 
manner for a remedy, there is no expedient left but an Abo¬ 
lition* That an Abolition of die Trade would not only bet 
effe£ual, but fafe, and even beneficial to the Planters, baa 
been irrefragably proved by the calculations of the date of> po-* 
pulation by a Right Honourable Gentleman^Mr* Pitt) ,tp which 
no anfwer has been even attempted to be given* And until (ucb 
anattempt is made with fuccefs, I Willi fuch Gentlemen (who 
I fear are many) as come down to vote with a flight view of 
tlie fubjeci, uj>on the aifurances of fome of their friends (per* 
baps iriterefted) who fay that it is a dangerous expedient to abo-. 
*Iil& the trade, would confider ferioufly hew they can,reconcile, 
their conferences to juflify and continue the mod horrible cru¬ 
elty and injuftice, upon a political neceflity, not. maintained 
except by affertion, but refuted in the calculations* and aban¬ 
doned 1 in argument, even by thofe whore authority they meant 
to follow in their deciflon. 

I could with two descriptions of perfons to give.thekatten* 
tion to what I admit to be only an argument to their difcret|on, 
biit to what appears to me to be a very forcible conflderatian* 
and one which in wifdom ought to have great weight and influ- 
ence on their conduct. I with the Planters to,conflder the great 
increasing progrefs, which the opinion of the injuftice of the 
Trade is making in the Nation at large, as manifefted by,,the ^ 
Petitions, which had almoft obftrudied the proceedings .of 
the Houfe by their perpetual introduction. .They mufl.be* 
gin to perceive, that it is no longer poflxble to Aide the 
bufmefs in-the birth, that offended Jfuftice will at lengthy 
with an uplifted arm, break down all oppofitiop., 2 ndrhatth;* 
minds of the reprefentatives would be found ,in union with*the 
opinions of their conftitueitts; It is now, therefore, for them, 
to fave their credit, and to take care that the retribution to the 
injured Africans ihajl not be made without their concurrence*, 
The other defeription of perfons, whofe attention I requeft 
{and whom I have reafon t* Jretfeve to.be a body-^ape 
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jftjch as have been led to nferibe the agitation of this queftion to 
the dune fpirit of abftradt and impracticable equalization, which 
they dread to fee applied to the deftruCtion of order and good 
government in our invaluable Conftitution* If there be any 
perfons with this apprehenfion, they will do well to confidcf 
whether they had not better be in hafte to deftroy that aflbciation, 
and by feparating the real evil from the imaginary grievance, to 
deftroy the credit wljdch the latter may derive from being con¬ 
nected in Opinion with the former* If they ncgleCt to remedy 
a moil abominable and crying abule, againft which every feeling 
of reafon, religion, and even political wifdom* revolts with 
abhorrence, do they not play into the hands of thofe, who con- 
ftrue their dread of innovation on other occaftons, into an ob- 
ftiriate refiftance of truth, juftice, and expediency? 

I ihall now conclude with repeating a profeflion I formerly 
made, that I ,will never ceafe to. promote the Abolition of the 
Slave Traded with every faculty of body and mind, till the 
injuries of humanity are redreiTed, and the national character 
relieved from the deepeft difgrace that is recorded in the annals 
of mankind. 


Mr. Whitbread. The fuhjeCt has undergone fo full and 
fair a difeuftion, and the arguments that have been urged to 
prove that the Motion for the Abolition of the Slave Trade is 
founded in principles of impolicy and injuftice, have focom- 
pleatly failed of their effedl, that I do not deem it ncceftary to 
occupy much of the time of the Committee! and therefore fhall 
not long detain them. Could I conceive that the trade is* as 
feme have afierted it to be, founded on principles of humanity; 
could I conceive that the miferable Africans are refeued from 
death and torture in their own country, arid that upon being 
carried to the Weft Indies, a happier clime and more luxuriant 
foil, they are put under the deminion of kind and humane maf¬ 
ters ; that their toil is light, and their labour cafy; that their 
days are fpent in healthy and pleaftng occupation, and not con- 
fumed in dreary and oppreftive labour, and that at evening they 
return to their homes, chearfully to the fong and the dance, and 

retire 
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Jfctirc to reft, unfatigued, flnd with hearts .It cafe; that in the* 
morning, they rife, invigorated by reft, and alert with chcar- 
fulnefs, to purfnc an occupation that is mild and cafy ; were he 
convinced, that in fickncfs they are attended with care and fkiil, 
and that their old age is rendered comfortable by the enjoyment 
of peace and plenty, and that they lay them down to ftcep the 
ilccp of death, in ealmnefs and refignation ; were I convinced, 
that thefc wero circumftances that cxifted in truth, and are 
fubftantiated by faCt, even then, I would vote that the Slave 
Trade be abolifhed; inafmuch, as I am convinced, that that 
which is in principle fundamentally wrong, no practice what¬ 
ever cart render right and pardonable. No argument can prove* 
nor any eloquence perfuade me, that man is torn from his native 
country, and his dcareft connections, for the purpofe of nourifti- 
rnent, and that he is delivered into the hands of man, in order 
to warrant his fafety, and procure his protection. Who will 
aflert, that man, when delivered into the hands of man, will 
not be Ill treated ? Who will fay, that he ftlall not fuffer ? It is 
the known effeCt of power upon the human heart, and it muft 
iieceflarily happen, that not only thofe Who were originally goody 
by being pofieffed of arbitrary power become bad, but that many 
excrcife a greater degree of cruelty than they would otherwife 
have imagined, from the mere circumftance of their being enabled 
to do fo with impunity. When man is fubjeCt to the dominion 
of his fellow creature, there muft, On the one hand, be tyranny, 
and on the other, a deep fenfe of injury: it is the quality of 
dcfpotifm to corrupt the heart, and deaden the finer feelings Of 
nature. Of the hardened and cruel among mankind, there are 
already too great a number, and to permit perfons of that de- 
feription, to poffefs power Over their fellow creatures, is to 
fuffer an evil that is. dangerous and unjuftiftable indeed. I beg 
leave to obferve, that expreftions have fallen from feme of thofe 
who have contended for the humanity of the Slave Trade, that 
convince me, that barbarities eXift in that traffic that are dis¬ 
graceful to human nature. I have heard it aflerfed in this 
Houfc, I do not impute it invidioufly to any one, but it was an 
expreffion that forcibly ftruclc my mind; I mean an expreC- 
fion of an Honourable Gentleman in his place in the laft feffion. 

O of 
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6f Parliament, on the difcuflion of the Sierra Leone, bufmefs, 
who, when be came to (beak ofthe flaves, in an account of the 
(felling off the (lock of a plantation, faid, that the flaves fetched 
lefs than their common price, becaufe they were damaged /— 
Damaged ! 5 Does not this imply that the (lave had (pent the belt 
part of his life In the fervice of a matter, who parts with him for 
a final! compenfation, and leaves him to linger out the remainder 
of his miferable exiftence with a matter* perhaps of more fevere 
manners, a hariher nature, and in all probability not lefs 
arbitrary, in his difpofition ? I cannot but mention apaflage that 
I difeovered in the perufal of a pamphlet publifhed in the defence 
pf the Slave Trade, the author of which, defcribing the happy 
fituation of the negroes, among other felicitous circumftance| 
obferves, that a good negro wants no character, forhisfervices 
may be Teen, as it were, and his value appreciated, by the marks 
he, bore of chains, galls, and laihes. What is that, but to fay 
that fuch irtftruments of torture are made ufe of, and that ladies 
are infli&ed that leave indelible marks ? And who will fay, that 
they were juftly infli&ed ? An Honourable Gentleman* who 
this evening fpoke for the firfttkne in this Houfe (Mr. Vaug* 
han) has faid, that he heartily wifhed for thfc Abolition of the 
trade, and yet has argued in favour of its continuance. That 
gentleman has declared, that upon going over to the We A 
Indies, he wasfurprized to find the flaves in fo good a fituafion.} 
but he has alfo obferved, that they are all poor and degraded, 
and putting flavery and cruelty out of the queftion, are better off 
than the poor of this country.' What is it, we want to abolifh ? 
It is cruelty and flavery that , we wife to abdifh, and thereby 
to do away that dreadful dittin^ion which degrades their con¬ 
dition, and reduces them below the level of their fellow crea¬ 
tures. The Honourable Gentleman has exprefled hts admira¬ 
tion of their refignation j butyls it hot that fort of.resignation 
which is the csmfequence of defpair ? He has alfo laid, that one 
of the overfeers afked a (lave, who was idle, « What do you 
think ycur matter bought you for ? Did he not buy you to'la¬ 
bour?” and that die Have thereupon directly began to work. 
Had the negro ufed any reply, what would have been the argu¬ 
ment in anfwer, but thofc wails and fears which he could not 
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have refitted ?t-With refjpeft to the affertion that the commerce 
of the country would be materially affected by an Abolitiqn of 
the Slave Trade, as the fubje<3; has been fo ably difcufed, I will 
not detain the Co nmittee upon that point. Nothing has patted 
to. alter my opinion on the fubje&j but as an Honourable 
Friend .of .mine (Colonel Tarlton) yrho has made a very able 
defence of the trader has aflerted that the Petitions which have 
been prefented from all parts of the kingdom, do not contain the 
general opinion of the people, or fpeak their fentiments, but 
that they have been obtained by artifice^ and were undeferving 
of credit} I mull beg leave to obferve, that my Honourable 
Friend has adduced rather unfatisfa&ory evidence to prove, that 
the Petitions do not fpeak the voice of the country. I have had 
the honour to prefent a petition from my conftituents, and I will 
venture to fay, that there does not exift more refpedlable names 
in the kingdom than thofe of the perfons who have figned that 
Petition. It has been fai/1 by my Honourable Friend, that there 
is a ftrbng fimilitude in their tenor and fubftance. That is a eiri 
cumftance,by no means' to be wondered at. There is but. 
one plain tale to tell, and it is not furprizirig that it has been 
told in riearly the feme manner and expreffions. There is but one 
boon to afle,' and that is the Abolition of the Slave Trade. The 
Petitions contain the fentiments of the people in genera^ and 
neither can they be invalidated, nor the evidence on the table bie 
iifprovcd, by the epiftle of a quaker at Warrington, or the letter 
of a . Chefter fchopl-boy. ' The Honourable Gentleman who 
has brought forward the queftion, has been accufed of eijthufiafm ; 
lamas Warm an advocate for the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
as the Honourable mover of the queftion ; but neither of them 
haveftartedan idea of .the Slaves being emancipated; they areas 
yet unfit for fueh abiefling. It is not for the, emancipation of 
the Slaves, but for an Abolition of the Slav* Trade, that they 
have contended. Is that a proof pf enthufiafm or fanaticifm, or 
is it a proof of a calm and rational inveftigatiou? That meafures 
may be adopted for a gradual emancipation, as a Right Hon # 
Gentleman (Mr-Pi tt ) laft year fuggefted, is, I am perfuaded, 
the wifh of every confiderate man, and is the object that we 
have in view#—An Honourable Gentleman has faid fortiething 
O 2 about 
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about two great orators, and men of diftinguifhed abilities, hav¬ 
ing united their talents on the occafion, and who; have given 
greater credit to the Honourable Gentleman who'made the 
motion, by acceding to his opinion on the fiibjedlr, that? he 
merits. I do not believe, that the eloquence of the Honourable- 
Gentleman has prevailed upon them to acquiefceinhis opinion* 
but that the naked truth and limple juftice of the fubjeft,* have 
induced them to fupport the queftion; and if any thing could 
yield additional weight to that of the convidbion I entertain, 

‘ that the traffic is inhuman and impolitic, it would be the circum- 
flance of the two gentlemen inqueftion, men offuch eminent 
talents and brilliant abilities, and who are in habits of oppofition to 
each .other, uniting on the occafion, and contending for the Abo¬ 
lition of the trades convinced as I am that that union is the confe- 
quence of the clearnefs of their minds, and the irrefifribje force 
jof truth.-T-I truft, that ; thofe are pot to be found who exult in 
the calamities that have recently oceured in St. Domingo, If 
fuch men exift, in my. mind they merit exclufioo fromfociety, 
and ought to be driven from civilised life. ,For my 'own;part 
I difclaim all exultation on the fobjedt. An Honourable Gentle¬ 
man has declared, that thofe calamities are the iifft fruits of 
laft year’s Debate on tlie Slave Trade. I deny, the 1 aflertion, 
and contend that they are the effeft of the Trade itfelf. There ig 
a point of endurance, beyond which human nature cannot, go, 
at which the mind of man rifes by its native elaflticify with a 
fpring and'violence proportioned ito the .degree to which it has 
been deprefled. The calamities in St, Domingo are the effe# 
of tlie Slave Trade, and.proceeded from no .other qaufe j and if 
the tirade continues, fimilar evils are to be ; apprehended in car 
W.eft India Wands., The cruelties pradfifed by . foe blacks in 
St. Domingo they have learnecj Ifrong their oppreffive matters 3^ 
Hath not an, African eyes? Hath not an African .hands, or- 
gans, dimenfions, fenfes, paffioqs? Is he not fed with the 
“ fame food, hurt with the fame weapons, fubjedt to the fame 
v - <4 - difoafes, healed by the fame means, warmed and cooled by 
the famefummer and yviriteras we are? If you prick,him, 
“ does he not bleed ?; If you tickle:him, does he not laugh ? If 
you ppifon him, do.eshejiot die ? And if you wrong him, 

« fhall 
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« Ihall he ndt revenge? If he is like you in the reft, he will ro 
fembleyou in that. If an African wrong a white man, wha^ 
a is his humility ?-^Revenge. If a white man wrong an African, 
*f whatfhould'his fufferance be by our example? Why, re- 
u venge. The cruelty you teach him, he will executes-JBut 
*f I,fear it is not poflibleio bettef,the inftru6Uon. w 


'Mr. Vaughan in reply to'Mr.' "Whitbread, Perhaps I may 
not haVe expreffed inyfelf clearly, but I did not pirefefs to fpeak 
as a Placer or Merchant, but as a Member of Parliament* 
and to give v ap independent opinion; even though, fn fome 
points, it may feem to make againft the Colonifts, ;i who 
might not thank me how, but would hereafter. ' 1 : 


Mr. MiLBANKii With’ regard to the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, the policy of the meafure i? as great as : its, juftice is 
undeniable. Where flavery prevails^ every operation: that is 
performed* is done ill a rude and unworkmanlike manner,-and 
nb fubftitute for manual labour, no: artificial means of expedi ting 
work*; alleviating its trouble, and fhortening the time of fmifoing 
k,' is introduced or thought pf. . Where ilavefy exifts,^ there 
muft .be' oppreffion, and in my opinion'the Planters are*'bound 
to thank thofewho have warned them of the. more than probable 
dangers that muft one. day enfue from the, refentment of their 
Slaves, againft thofe whom they cannot but regard With an 
inimical eye, and confider as their tyrants. , I ihaU therefore 
cer£uniy^VotefOrthetMotion. . . .. : ' 


Mri*Duni?as. When this queftion was. agitated, Jji the 
Houfe daft year, I happened to be prevented by indifpofition 
from giving any vo^e or public opinion upon it. My: honour¬ 
able friends, however, with whom I may be fuppofed to have 
^ le moft intercourfe, have very Well knownthat I t have Jong 
..entertained the fame opinion with them ast io*;t&e* Addition jpf 
the Slave Trade, though I haye differed'from tfjem as to the 
mode of effecting it. 

'-nm 
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I have felt equally warm with themfelves in the purfok of the 
general obje&, and I feelfo at the prefent moment; but I 
rnuft confider how far It may he proper for me to give my aflent 
to the particular proportion which is made by my Honourable 
Friend. 

It is rtcceflary 1 fliould {late the ground on which I make 
this obfervation. 

Such has been the manner in which the queftion has been 
hitherto .argued by both parties; the one fide feejns to me to 
few? gone fo much into the extreme, as well as the other, that 
I (not judging exactly as either pf thstrt&jfortft confider how* 
latnto Ihape wp conduft,•:• ^ ’*•’ 1 

Pne)et pf pendemen, the Honourable J\|over ? and his fop* 
porters, have fpoken ywfoout referve, npt pnly for .the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, but for an immediate and abrupt Abo* 
lition ; foofe oh the.othefnde havq unequivocally argued for the 
continuation of the African Slave Trade, as effentially heceflary 
to the Weft Indian Blands j, they have fet no limits to the con-, 
tinuation of that trade, but laid it down as a propofition* that 
in order to maintain our commerce with the Weft Indies, the 
importation of new Slaves from Africa muft be continued for 
ever* Thefe are the two extremes into which the two parties 
have put themfelves. Now, Sir, I agree with my Honourable 
jFriend, as to the material parts of his argument,; I am. of 
©pinion with him* that foe African Trade is not founded in po¬ 
licy; I am of opinion with him, that the continuation of it is 
not effential to .foe prefervation and continuance of our trade 
with the Weft India Blands ; I am of opinion that there is no 
mortality in that quarter that is incurable, and that the hitiinan 
race may not only be maintained, but increafed in the Weft 
India Iflands. In all thefe great leading queftions J concur with 
niy Honourable Friend. It may then be afoed, Do you not agree* 
then, to the Abolition of the Trade? I anfwer, that neither do 
1 differ in this opinion. But foe point of difference is this; I 
cannot help doubting as to the prudence or pra&icability of the 
-mode of abpblhipg it, propofed By my Honourable Friend, If 
‘iyer jthfiFe;w^ afoeiart purer than any other, if ever there was a 
mart that a^ed upon the pureft motives that ever can a&uate 
; . ; human 
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human nature, I believe I may juftly fay that my Honourable 
Friend is that man; but ftill, with refpeCt to the profecution of 
his obje&, and the manner which prudence would fuggeft with 
z view to the practicability of it, he muft excufe my Hating 
that there is a Shade of difference between us. When he 
talks of direft Abolition, I would fubmit to him whether he 
does hot run counter to the prejudices and habits of life of thofe 
men who are moil deeply interefted in the queftion: I fay pre¬ 
judices of men intermedin the trade, it is true; but furely, Sir* 
if it is poffible to effect die fame ofejed: without raifmg any ex¬ 
traordinary apprehenfions on their part Withrefpeft to their great 
and important interefts, it is more prudent to take that mode* 
and fo to form the proportion, as to relieve their minds from 
the apprehension of injury. But farther, is my Honourable 
Friend perfectly fure, that in his zeal for one great obje&, he 
does not run counter to another equally important* I mean the 
facred attention Parliament has ever Shown to the interefts of 
the public ? 

I believe, in cafes where men have embarked themfelves in 
employments, which have been afterwards confidered be 
abufcs, and which have been of an unlicenjed nature, it has ever 
been the cuftom of Parliament, in the correction of thofe abufes, 
to treat the perfons With tendcrnefs and companion. 

Whatever idea men ..may now have of the African Trade, 
certain it is, that thofe who have embarked their capitals in the 
cultivation of the Weft India Iflands, and lent-their money upon 
Weft India property, have done it not only under the fariCtion, 
but the folemn invitation of Parliament; undoubtedly Parliament 
may think it right to depart from any principle it has adopted 
again and again, as it appears upon ycur Statute Bocks to have 
often done ; ft may be wifdom to do it; but fure I am, it is 
your duty to recoiled, in carrying your plans into execution, 
under what circumftances the property has been embarked, and 
whether you have invited the men to inveft their money in thofe 
Iflands. 

I mean not to urge an argument which has been reprobated 
again and again in the courfe of this debate, that if we give up 
this trade, other nations will not give it up; our duty, I admit, 
tiocjrnot depend upon the condu& of others. But there is another 


view 
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View in which 1 may make an obfervation on this fubjedt'. In 
cafe other nations take up the trade, may they not defeat the 
obje&of my Honourable Friend? May not Britifli fubjedts in 
the Weft Indies be fuppliejd by veflels from Euftatius or fome. 
other neutral port ? What is to prevent an Oftend or Dutch 
merchant from carrying Slaves from .Africa to the Weft India 
Iflands? Gentlemen may make light of this argument, if they 
pleafei hut I fhall be glad to hear an anfwer to it. I ftate it 
in this view, and on this ground only. 

It is my opinion, there is a poffibility of avoiding thefe ob- 
jcdlions, and at.the fame time of not running diredlly contrary 
to the prejudices I have mentioned as exifting in the minds of 
the Weft India merchants. It is in the fhape of regulations 
only that we can totally abolifh the African Slave Trade; and 
we fhall thus do it not lefs fpeedily, nay,' even more fpeedily, 
than in the manner which has been propofed. 

I do not mean to fay, let the trade continue for ever. In 
my main principle I am united with the Honourable Gentleman j 
but I repeat it, it is in the fhape of regulations that I think you 
will procure the Abolition in the moft diredt manner. 


Mr. Fox. To what regulations do you refer ? 


Mr. Dundas. To what regulations do I refer ? In the firft 
place, to regulations the moft forcible and efficacious, in order 
to the increafe and encouragement of the breed of native Ne¬ 
groes in the Weft Indies. . Secondly, every fpecies of general 
regulation, with a view of putting an end to hereditary flavery, 
and relieving the condition of the Haves., I allude alfo to regii- ' 
lations for the education of children, for informing their minds, 
and rearing them in the principles of religion and morality; a 
point that mull greatly facilitate the total annihilation of the 
flavery of thefe children. Without fuch regulations as thefe, 
the Abolition of the African Trade would fail,, in my opinion, 
of procuring the effedls expelled from it. 

To thofe who contend that the cultivation of the Iflands can¬ 
not be continue , without a continuance of the Slave Trade,. I 
5 beg 
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Beg leave to fay—^Refledt on the gradual means I, propole. 
Their objedt is gradually and,experimentally to prov? the practi¬ 
cability of the Abolition of ; the African Trade, and to provide 
the means of cultivation, to increafe the. population, and to 
prove that all the alarms are ill. founded ; A$ to the arguments of 
my Honourable Friend 1 , and the Gentlemen opppfite, great as 
their talents are, they are only .founded on theory. Let them 
proVe their theory with, all the force of reafoning, and let their 
fpeculations be ever fp, fplendid, it is frill theory and fpeculatlom 
orilyj, whereas, by the other method, you prove your point as 
you go on, and you;reft the meafure not upon theory, but on 
experience/ 

In mentioning the abolition of hereditary flavery in the Ifiands, 
I do not mean, that the (on of an 'African Slave {hould get 
his freedom' by the death of the parent; but that being 
born free, he fhould be educated all the expence of the per- 
fon importing his parents# and when arrived at fuch a degree 
of ftrength as, may qualify him to labour, he (hould work for 
five or ten years, or whatever period it may be,, for, the pay¬ 
ment of the expence of education and maintenance. It is im r 
poflible to emancipate the prefent Slaves at, once5 nor would 
their immediate emancipation be of any immediate benefit to 
themfelvesj but this obfervation does not apply to any of their 
defendants, if trained and educated in the manner • I have 
fuggefted. .'f, 

I differ—I hefitate much • on the; proppfition of my 
Honourable Friend. My opinion has been always againft 
the Slave Trades I will not, therefore, vote againft his Mo-f 
tion, however I may think, proper to qualify it j bu,t that; will 
be matter. for future confideration. If I. give my affent. to the 
Motion, it is an afienfe that leads to nothing but a general pro- 
pofttion, the mode of. carrying which into effedt^ may be, fettled 
hereafter. I do not adopt any one; extreme in this queftiop. 

Permit me now to afk the indulgence of the Houfe while I 
addrefs myfelf to thofe who have maintained the other extreme, 
that it is abfolutely neceffary for the cultivation of the Weft 
India Iflands to maintain an importation of African Slaves as 
’ufual. I entreat and folemnly conjure them to give a ferious 
p con- 
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c'oiifiderafipn to that point. I apprehend they cannot think f 
aflame too much when Ifay, that if both Slaver}' and the Slave 
Trade can be abolifhed with' fafety to their property, it deeply 
concerns thdr intereft that the cultivation of their Iflands fhould 
be by Freemen rathet thaln By SlSVes. 

This general pfopdfition’, I take it for granted, nobody 
wiircontrovert. I need norilluftratethe propofition ; look to 
the whole of the evidence before you on the ftate of thofe 
very Slaves. That they are ill ufed, I do not mean to lay to 
'the charge of the'Weft India Planters 3 I dare fay fome, who 
are not pofrefTcd of that general humanity which the reft of 
mankind have, may treat the Slaves ill. The Honourable 
Member! who fpoke tb-night informs us, that the Planters are 
general difpofed to' pay much regard to their blaves, and 
'this from confcience, as-well as froma principle of intereft. I 
believe many refpedhtble Owners in the Weft Indies take 
great care of their Negroes. But will not the fame principle 
teach t.Hem how unfeeming the cultivation by Slaves is, if 
it is poflible to be eftfe&ed by Freemen ? And permit me- to 
fay, there would, in my opinion, be foitie inconfiftency in the 
conduct of Parliament, if they fhould take meafures for the 
Abolition of the Trade, without at the fame time taking this 
under c 6 nftdelatioh : alfo. Far be ipfromme—God forbid that 
^T ftiotildliniit the^phiJanthropy of my Honourable Friends, or 
that I fhould entertain the fmalleft wifh to infult the degraded 
jfhores of Africa. It is fomething anomalous that we, who are 
ouffelves free,* fhould carry on a Slave Trade with Africa; ani 
7 t Is*fomething anomalous alfo' that We^ who enjoy the full bene¬ 
fits 6f freedom, fhould' never think of introducing cultivation 
in the Weft Indies by Freemen, and not by Slaves. 

” *1 Will here appeal to thofe Gentlemen; who know it officially; 
T appeal to all the Wleft Indians themfelves, for the truth of 
what 1 am going to ftate; I appeal alfo to the Author of the 
"Hiftpry 1 of Jamaica, I mean Mr. Long, and I afk whether 
there is any man who does not agree in the plain account given 
by that hiftorian, that the great danger in the Weft Indies 
arifes in reality from the importation of the African Slaves 

" into 
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into the IJlands? Mri Long has mentioned it as .a fa&j 
and he wrote'long before this queftion was in agitation, , and 
not with any particular defire to aholifh the African, trade. He 
diftin&ly ftates, after referring his readers to the Hiftory of all 
the Weft India Hands,-that all the infurre&ions arofe fronv 
the imported Africans, and not from the Negroes born in. the 
Iflands. If this is true, permit me to remind the Weft 
Indians, how dire&ly this obfervation bears upon the prefont 
queftion. But when we are alfo told by that author, that it 
is a trade deftruftive to the inhabitants of Africa, and that 
it gives rife to robbery, 1 murder, and all kinds of abufes and 
depredations on the coaft of Africa—has this alfo had any 
anfwer? No—except indeed that it is faid, in defence of the 
trade, that thofe Slaves who are imported by us are all men 
condemned for crimes, and in confequence of the legal fentence 
of the law. Then I alk the fame Gentlemen, again, Are not. 
the imported Africans, as Mr. Long alfo ftates,, all the con¬ 
victs, all the rogues, thieves, and vagabonds of Africa.?. I beg 
to alk, whether the Weft Indians chufe to depend on frelh 
fupplies of them for : the cultivation of their lands, and 
the fecurity of their Hands, when it is alfo found that every 
infurre&ion has arifen from thofe very perfons. It is plain 
the fafety of the Weft India Hands is concerned in this quef¬ 
tion. There will be danger of frelh ftruggies fq long as an 
Abolition of this trade is refufed. The Weft India Gentlemen are 
by thefe importations bringing upon the Hands the engines 
of their own deftru&ion. 

I now call upon them to give a ferious confideration 
to the, .queftion, to confider whether they will no.t a£t 
more judicioufly, and for their own intereft, if they will con¬ 
cur in the opinion of putting an end ,to this trade, inftead of 
Handing up for the fyftem of perpetual iinportations. 

What right, Sir, have they to Jjuppofe that the coaft of 
Africa is for ever to remain in its prefent ftate of barbarity ? 
If ouce a Prince of an enlightened character Ihould rife up in 
that hemifphere, his firft a<ft would be to make the means of 
carrying off all Slaves fromthence impracticable. Is it then 
for the fake offuch a precarious and temporary advantage th?t 
thp prefent fyftem is to be continued? 
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What reafon have they to fuppofe the light of Heaven will 
jiever defeend upon that continent? From that moment 
there muft be an end of the prefent African Trade. T he firft 
fyftem fof improvement the firft idea of happinefs that will 
firife in that continent, will bring with it tfre downfall of the 
African Slave Trade, and this in a more effectual way than if done 
by any regulations of this country. Let this fuggeft to them, 
that it is their own intereft to contrive a mode of fupplying la¬ 
bour without trufting to the importation of Slaves from Africa, 
They may reft aflured the trade will not continue. 

1 do not allude to the Petitions inone way or the other. Perhaps 
thc-queftion does not acquire much additional force from them. 
Many of thefe may been have produced by anxious follicitations, 
and emiffaries fent about ; and many of thofe who figned them 
have not perhaps been very much verfed in the nature of the 
queftion. They are defirous of obtaining the Abolition; 
but have not reflected whether the Trade fhould be 
abolifhed gradually or immediately. „ It is not upon the 
Petitions that I am defirous of founding any obfervations, but 
I wifii to obferve this, that the idea of the 'impolicy of the 
African Slave Trade has long been entertained by the moft 
enlightened underftandings of this country, as well as the idea 
that it is not founded in juftice. It is the fentiment of a great 
body of people that it is not politic, and ought not to exift. 
It has made a deep inipreflion on the minds of enlightened 
ipen in this country, that this trade is obnoxious to a thoufand 
perils and dangers. If that is the cafe, is it a prudent thing 
to reft on that trade for the farther improvement and cultiva¬ 
tion of their property ? I really fpeak with a view to their 
own intereft. I have fo often feen imaginary apprehenfions 
entertained on fuch fubje&s, that I am fatisfied in a few 
years we (hall fee this queftion at reft, and that the Weft 
India Proprietors themfelves will become of my opinion. 

There was a fpecies of flavery prevailing only a few years 
ago in fome boroughs- in Scotland. Every child that carried a 
coal from the pit, was the bound Have of that borough, and 
their emancipation was thought by Parliament to be material, 
and was very much agitated in the Houfe. It was urged, that 

let 
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let .every man’s genius be what it might, yet in thofe pif* 
(the work from its nature being carried on underground) it 
was quite an excepted cafe, and without this principle of 
flavery the collieries could not be worked j that the price of 
coals, would be raifed to a moft immoderate height, and all the 
neighbouring manufactories which depended on them would 
eftentially fuffer in their interefts. After feveral years ftruggle, 
the Bill was carried through both Houfes of Parliament, f 
am old enough to remember the difpute j within a year after, 
the whole idea of the collieries being hurt by the Abolition of 
this fort of Slavery, vanifljed in fmoke, and there was an end 
of the bufioefs. 

An Honourable Gentleman has alfo told you, which .is 
another argument to the fame point, that the regulation of the 
Middle Paflfage has had a falutsry effeft. Now, Sir, the 
prefent alarms are not more lively than thofe which were ex¬ 
pelled when that Bill took place. The ruin of the Liverpool 
and Briltoi trade was foretold. Yet now one of the Repre- 
fentatives comes forward and plainly tells you, “ Our alarms 
were ill-founded, our apprehenfions were without ground, we 
found fault with all your regulations, we aferibed every mif- 
chiefto them, whereas we find by experience they have been at¬ 
tended with every benefit,” Am I then a Iking too much when 
I afk for a candid confideration of the real grounds of the pre- 
fent apprehenfion ? Perhaps the Weft Indians may find that the 
beft thing they can do is to clofe in with my propofition,. and 
that they.will not a£fc moft wifely and prudently for themfelves, 
in maintaining the continuance of the trade with Africa, as at 
all times necefjary for the prefervation, improvement, and cul¬ 
tivation of the Weft India Jfiands. 

I am far from flattering myfelf that any thing I have faid 
can at once totally eradicate prejudices that are deeply rooted, 
and bring over men to a fee of altogether new ideas; but I 
mean to propofe a moderate and a middle way of proceeding. 
If therefore there is any great body in this Houfe, any re- 
fpeCtable number of perfons who are of opinion with me, that 
this trade muft be ultimately abolifhed, but by moderate meafures, 
which fliall not invade the property of individuals, nor fhock 

too 
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too fuddehly the prejudices of our Weft India Iflarids ; I fay, 
if there is any great body of men of this opinion, I wifh them 
to conneft themfelves together, and I will venture to fay, that 
Gentlemen of that moderate or middle way of thinking may 
now* reduce the queftion to its proper bounds, and maintain 
the principle of abolifhing the Slave Trade in confiftency 
with their other principles. I offer thefe few obfervations to 
their conftderatioij. 


Mr. Addington, Speaker—Sir, profefftng myfelf as I do 
, to be one of thofe moderate men alluded to by the Honourable 
Gentleman who fpoke la'll, and being of that moderate way of 
thinking, which he approves; I cannot forbear giving way to 
the impreffion made upon me, by his forcible manner of ftating 
the argument. 

In my mind no queftion. ever came before this Houfe, which 
deferved a more complete or ferious inveftigation. Deeply 
confidering the great importance of its objedf, I feel, and I have 
long felt, fuch a mode of treating, it, as much to be deilred, be- 
caufe I have believed, that it would facilitate the attainment of that 
great end, which I am fure every,one would wifi* to be attained 
with as little injury as poflible to private property; The fear of 
doing a fundamental injury to that extenfive property has hitherto 
prevented me from giving an opinion againft a fyftem, the 
- continuance of which, however, I could not prevail on myfelf 
to permit or countenance. t 

The Slave Trade I abhor; but in the way the Abolition of it 
was propofed by my Honourable Friend, in the laft year, I could 
not hing myfelf tp adopt it, becaufe I was perfuaded, that the 
specific meafure he offered to the Houfe, would prove ineffec¬ 
tual to the accomplifhment of its purpofe: Nor, Sir, would I 
have it imagined, that 1 have taken up my averfion to this infa¬ 
mous fyftem, merely from'the infpeftion of thofe volumes of 
evidence on your table. No, Sir, it was upon thofe foltd prin¬ 
ciples fo eloquently and forcibly ftated by the Honourable Gen¬ 
tleman who fpokelaft. 

J ro* 
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. I remember) on its being once imputed to a noble and learned, 
Lord, that has now been for fome years retired from the Bench, 
when at an eaj"ly period of his life he was employed againft the 
Rebel Lords, that he had not ufed againft them language fuffi- 
ciently ftrong in proportion to their crime i he well anfwered, 
that he pitied the. loyalty of that man, who imagined that any 
epithet could aggravate die crime of treafon. And, Sir, I take 
leave to fay, that I know no. language which can add to the 
horrors of the Slave Trade. It is equal to every purpofe of 
crimination to afiert, .that thereby /V made fubjeft to the 
dsfpotifm of man ; that man is to be bought and fold. I have felt, 
however, upon every occafion when this fubjedl has been dif- 
cufied, that I had a vaft difficulty before me : s on the one hand, 
it is impoffible not to condemn the trade, and to recognize the 
claims ofjuftice due to a whole continent on that fide,, and to 
that infinite multitude of perfons whom it renders miferable; 
but, on the other hand, there are, alfo oppoftng claims of jujlice 
on the part of the Weft Indians. ? There is a defeription of 
perfons on that fide, who, in like manner, have a ftrong claim 
tliatjuftice in their cafe fhould be,attended to. , 

Many Gentlemen have adverted to the effe<fts of abolifhing 
the trade in part only, this being th<?. whole cqnfequence of its 
dereliction by this country. 4 1 own I fhould be difpofed to con- 
fider this point very much as it has, been confidered by my Right 
Honourable Friend. The queftion is not fo much, whether it 
would be carried on by this or. that foreign country, but whether 
we fhould continue it under circumftances fo very offenfive as 
the. prefent. But if no importation whatever is to take place, it 
has always appeared to me, that under the prefent circum¬ 
ftances of the Weft Ijjdia Ifiands, an utter impoffibility muft 
prefent itfelf of maintaining the prefent ftock: I mean that the 
number now in the ifiands is not fufficient fpr that purpofe. 

After the very able manner in which the whole of this ex- 
tenfive queftion has been argued to-night,' I will not tread over 
the ground .again.; but it will be neccflary for me to obferve on 
fome particular parts. It was forcibly argued, by my Honour¬ 
able Friend who opened the Debate, that according to the difpro- 
. portion of fexes^whicji really has appeared, the fupply of the Ne¬ 
groes 
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groes in future mutt be continually increafing, and that in a very 
few years all the difficulties will be entirely ftirmounted: I think 
that what he faid, if concluftve with refpeft to Jamaica, did not 
apply to the circumftahces of the other iflands* Nor, Sir, 
does it appear to me, that thecifcumftance ftated by my Ho¬ 
nourable Friend is to be depended upon for furnifbing fb cer¬ 
tain and effe&ual an increafe of population, as a plan for pro¬ 
viding the iflarids with a Efficient additional number of fe¬ 
males. . 

There is now a total dlfregard among the Negroes to aH 
religion arid morality; and a mode of proceeding is therefore 
extremely neceflary, which may tend to correft their morals by 
regulating their domeftic life : and this, Sir, in time, would 
infallibly decreafe the anxiety and' fears of thofe under whofe 
prote&ion they are, and unite all more clofely as members of 
the fame fociety. But, circumftanced as they now are, they 
cannot rely upon them; and therefore fome farther importa¬ 
tion appears to me neceflary, not only for their future fupply, 
but alfo for their fafety arid comfort. 

I own that, having ferioufly in my own mind revolved thefe 
confiderations, I almoft defpaired of finding any Gentleman of 
fufficient weight in this Houfe, and with the authority of an 
official fltuation, who would take upon himfelf the talk of di~ 
getting and bringing forward a plan equal to the accomplifli- 
ment of the great end propofed, the combination of true and 
rational humanity, with that fubttantial juft ice which is due to 
all the parties concerned. 

The mode fuggefted by the Right Honourable Gentleman 
appears to me incapable of being altered to any conflderable 
advantage, except indeed that my mind does not yet go to 
the point of granting liberty to the children bom on the iflands i 
and I fhould imagine that the trade might be permitted to exift 
for a few years longer, poflibly eight, ten, or twelve, under 
fuch arrangements as fhould fatisfy the minds even of thofe 
who contend for an immediate Abolition, by framing fuch re¬ 
gulations as fhould introduce a kind of management among the 
-Negroes in the Weft Indies, favourable to their interests and 
feourity, and of courfe to their future happinefs. 


One 
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One fpecies of regulation which I fhould propofe will 
Operate as a fountain of perpetual increafe to their numbers ; 
I mean a greater encouragement to the importation of fe¬ 
males than males, by means of a bounty on the former or by 
fubje&ing the latter to a heavier duty, which would aft as a 
fpecies of bounty till the natural equality of numbers fhall be 
found to be reftored. 

As another mode of increafirig population, fomething 
might be done in the way of giving land or money to thofe 
who fhould raife a certain number of children, and premiums 
to thofe who fhould find means of alleviating negro labour by 
machines for hufbandry, or the fubftitution of cattle. 

I never remember to have heard any fcheme propofed 
before, analagous to this, which my Honourable Friend has 
now brought forward : and as, notwithftanding ihc intimate 
and unreferved communication which I have tire pleafure to 
enjoy with him, it has never happened that this fubjedt has 
been a topick of converfation between us ; I muft therefore 
be ignorant of the extent of his ideas relating to it: yet I am 
perfuaded he would not have offered his obfervations to the 
Houfe without intending very fpeedily to fubmit to confidera- 
tion fome fpecific meafure of fubftantial reform, and ultimate 
abolition, grounded on the plan which he has mentioned; 
in which I fhould concur as thinking it likely to be attended 
with great advantages. At the. fame time I cannot but 
recoiled! on what ground this queflion has been argued by my 
Honourable Friend who moved it. I certainly have invari¬ 
ably wilhed the accomplifhment of the fame object with him, 
though I cannot but hope that his mode will not be adopted : 
I mean that of an immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade , as 
it is called ; though it certainly does not deferve that name. 
It is not a trade, and ought not to be continued. I am fatis- 
fied that in a very fhort period of years it will ceafe to be the 
reproach of this nation, and the torment of Africa. Wife 
and well digefted regulations, by which it would very foon be 
utterly deftroyed, would not only be productive of great 
benefit to this country, but would indilputably be peculiarly 
a bleffing to the Weft India Iflands. And I am confident 
Q. that 
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that they are as anxious as we can be to obtain this objeft j 
provided it can be obtained without any material injury to 
their elTential interefts. 

I have now. Sir, very little more, with which to trouble 
the Houfe. Had it not been, indeed,, for the circumftance of . 
my Honourable Friend, who fpoke laft, bringing forward a 
propofition fo perfe&ly coinciding with my own fentiments, 
and which ftruck fo forcibly on my mind, I lhould not, perhaps, 
have thought it neceflary to have delivered my opinion in- 
this debate. 

As to my other Honourable Friend who introduced this 
bufinefs j I hope he will not regard any obfervations I have 
made, or what 1 am about to fay, as meant perfonally to him- 
felf. But as he has fully explained his intention to be imme¬ 
diate abolition, though his motion does not abfolutely ex- 
prefs it, I cannot but think that it would have been dealing 
more fairly with the Committee to have ihferted that idea in 
explicit terms. Being aware of his intention I cannot allow 
myfelf to fupport his motion: but I confole myfelf with the- 
hope, that a meafure will very fpeedily be brought forward 
which I fha.ll be able moll cordially to fupport and approve. 


The Right Honourable William Windham rofe, but- 
fat down again, perceiving Mr. Fox had alio rifen. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES JAMES FOX. - - 

Although, Sir, what has been lately faid by one Right Ho¬ 
nourable Gentleman, mull carry with it more weight than 
any thing I can offer on this fubjecl, 1 do confefs that while 
I was attending to him, I felt infinite uneafinefs inftead of any 
fatisfa&ion : and I cannot help riling to exprefs, that I have 
never heard a more fevere or more efficacious refillance made 
to the Honourable Gentleman’s motion -1 do not mean to infi- 
nuate that the Gentlemen who fo fpoke were not ferious—but 
fomething fo much more mifehievous has been faid, and fome- 
thing fo much more like a foundation has been laid for pre- 

ferving. 
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ferving, not only for years to come, but for aught I know, 
for every that ceteftabie traffic, that I cannot excufe 
myfelf from flaring with the utmoft plainnefs the 
grounds upon which I act in this mod important concern. 
I muft with all the zeal and force of which I am mafler, de¬ 
precate all fuch deceptions and delufions upon the country. 
They may not be intentionally fo: but I muft call every 
•thing, deception and delufion, which may prevent the Com¬ 
mittee from feeing the bufir.efs in its true light—From feeing 
what alone is and muft be the queftion,— Whether this exe¬ 
crable Slave ‘Trade, is fit to he continued, or muft be abolifijed? 

The Honourable Gentlemen, call themfelves moderate men \ 
but upon this fubjecl, I confefs, I neither feel, nor defire to 
feel, any thing like the fentimentof moderation —Sir, to talk 
of moderation, upon this matter, reminds me of a paflage in 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero — there is one part defective, 
namely, the tranflation, but it is equally applicable to my pre¬ 
sent purpofe; he fays, <c To enter a man’s houie and kill 
him, his wife, and family, in the night, is certainly’a moll 
heinous crime, and deferving of death. But to break open his 
houfe, to murder him, his wife, and all his children, in the night, 
may ftill be very right,; provided it is done with moderation 

This i-5 .abfurd, 1 think, it will be faidj and yet Sir, it is not 
fo abfurd as to fay the Slave Trade may be carried on with 
moderation ; for if you cannot break into a Jingle houfe-, if you 
cannot rob and murder a fingle man, with moderation; with 
what moderation can you break up a whole country? can you 
pillage and deftroy a whole nation? Which, if it had fenfe and 
fpirit to refill a publick injury, you could not—you would not 
dare , to do. Indeed—indeed Sir, in an affair of this nature, I do 
not profefs moderation ! Sir, I never could think of this aboli¬ 
tion,but as a queftion of fimple juftice. It is only, Whether we 
Ihould authorize by law, refpe&ing Africa, the commiflion 
of crimes, for which, in this country, we Ihould incur the 
fevereft penalties of the law; and even forfeit our lives in tbs 
moji ignominious form. Notwithftanding which, the two 
Honourable Gentlemen think it a queftion to be treated with 
Q. 2 moderation, 
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moderation, pleading that moderation in arranging this rob¬ 
bery and murder, may be very proper and ufeful. 

Bad as every propofition of this kind is, I flioula (till 
have liked the prefcnt one better, if it had gone to any thing 
fpecinck—The laft Right Honourable Gentleman, fays the 
Slave Trade is a queftion, u he cannot contemplate without 
horror j” and yet he will not give a vote for its immediate 
deftruction. The other Gentleman fays, “ He will not vote 
for its continuancebut he is not entirely a'gainft it. Where 
is the proof they will ever vote for the abolition of it ? May 
they not fay the fame thing, whenever you come to declare 
the time when that event is to take place ? If they have any 
arguments to produce for it, provided any arguments can be 
urged in favour of murder and robbery, let them be brought 
forward j let them (hew that that is law which cxifts in fact in 
the breach of every law \ and let them then explain to us how 
fuch enormities can by any manoeuvres be rendered fit and 
proper for the Hdufe to continue, for a few years, or even for 
a few days longer. 

I will fuppofe, if you pleafe,' that the Weft India Iilands 
are likely to want Slaves, on account of the dilproportion of 
the fexes. How is this to. be cured ? A Right Honourable 
Gentleman propofes a bounty on an importation of females— 
or in other words, he propofes to make up this deficiency, by 
offering a premium to any crew of unprincipled and favage 
ruffians, who will attack and carry off any of the females of 
Africa )—a bounty from the Parliament of Britain that (hall 
make the fortune of any man, or fet of men, who fhall kidnap 
or fteal any unfortunate females from that continent! who fhall 
bring them over as (laves, in order that, they may be ufed for 
breeding (laves!—who (hall kill their hufbands, fathers, or re¬ 
lations, or (hall inftigate any others to kill them, in order that 
tbefc females may be procured!—I (hould like to fee the Right 
Honourable Gentleman bring up fuch a claufe—I (hould like 
to fee how his claufe would be worded—I could like to know 
who would be the man who would dare to pen fuch a claufe. 
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I, Sir, for my part, complain throughout of the whole fyftetn 
on which this trade is founded; and I wifh to expofe the 
conductof thofe who take credit to themfelves by treating this 
fabjedt as a moderate bufinefs. Gne Honourable Gentleman, 
the only perfon, I think, who has a&ed with fairnefs on that 
fide of the queftion, declares that he refills us in our whole 
attempt, and fays, the trade ought to go on for ever, and 
ought not to be abolilhed. In truth, Sir, I think that all thofe 
members who have fpoken the moft dire&ly againft the abo¬ 
lition, have made as much concertiott to us, in fubftance, 
though not perhaps in words, as thefe Honourable Gentle¬ 
men, who are for Gradual/.bolition. 

If we are to be fatisfied with aflertions, we ought to re¬ 
member, that on laft year’s defeat, it was held out that feme 
meafure wou’d be fpeedily fubmitted to the confideration of 
the Houfe—a whole twelvemonth, however,-has parted, and 
no ftep has been taken. Gentlemen now come and declare^ 
they are for abolifhing the Slave Trade gradually —but I 
much'fear, if it had not been for our renewal of the queftion, 
all thofe gradual meafures, would not even have been named, 
and the Slave Trade would have been now quite undifturbed. 
For though fo many Gentlemen feem to fay, that adequate 
means ought to be ufed to bring about fo defirable an end , 1 
they really hold out no means to this Houle, for carrying this 
end into execution. And when fo large a part of this feffion 
has parted without our having heard of any intention of pro- 
pofing thofe plans of moderation, what can I fey? What 
opinion can I entertain, but that thofe ideas of regulation 
are only fit for the purpofe of totally defeating the proport¬ 
ion of my Honourable Friend. 

One Honourable Gentleman declares it to be his intentions 
gradually to abolifti the Slave Trade, by meliorating the ftate 
of the negroes in the Iflands, and thereby rendering it unp,e- 
ceflary. But the Honourable mover of the bufinefs, fays, 
with far more wifdom and praaicability, “ I will gradually 
produce the Abolition of Slavery, by immediately abolidling 
the Slave Trade —and I will never ceafe from profecuting my 

plan 
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: plan till the objecft ft all be accomplished.’’--•What fays the 
other Honourable Gentleman ? Does it appear probable, from 
the zeal and fervency he has hitherto ftewn, that he will pro- 
fecute this fcheme of Weft- India reformation till there (hall 
foe ultimately an Abolition of the Slave Trade? He fays, u I 
will not adopt this meafure, becaufe it feems an invallon upon 
property.” But furely we may prohibit our fubje&s from com¬ 
mitting crimes, without our being thereby chargeable with 
taking away the property of the Weft Indians : which M 
indeed is not our plan, but that of the Riaht Honourable 
Gentleman himfelf, who is not contented with talcing the 
property, or rather the perfons, of the Africans j but alfo pro- 
pofes to take from the Weft Indians the Haves which are al¬ 
ready theirs; and all this to Shew his tendcrnefs for property! 

His propofed mode too, by which this abolition of flavery 
there is to be accomplifted, is not'a little curious. Firft of 
all, the children are to foe born free ; then to be educated 
at the expence of thofe to whom the father belongs.— 
The race of future freemen, he fays, fhall not be without 
education, like the prefent miferabje Haves. But then it oc¬ 
curred to the Right Honourable Gentleman, that they could 
not be educated for nothing : in order, therefore, to repay 
this expence, fays he, when educated, they ftall be Haves for 
ten or fifteen years j and fo we will get over that difficulty. 
They are to have the education of a freeman, in order to 
qualify them for being free: and 1 after they have been fo edu¬ 
cated, then they ftall go and be Haves.—But as this free edu¬ 
cation may poffibly unfit them for fubmitting to flavery; 
fo after they have been compelled to bow under the yoke 
of fervitude for this term of ten or fifteen years, they may then, 
perhaps, be equally unfit to become free, and theiefore may 
remain Haves, for a great number of years longer, or even for 
life. 

Now, what can be more vifionary than fuch a mode of 
education for the purpefe of emancipation ? — If any one 
fcheme can be imagined more abfurd than another, I think 
it is the one now propofed. 


The 
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The Honourable Gentleman that introduced this motion* 
very properly fays, “ as this practice, which by a flrange per- 
' verfion of words is called the Slave Trader ought indifputably 
to be confidered as a moft enormous crime, rather than a 
commerce; it is our duty&to prohibit and punifh the perpe¬ 
tration of it, even thought fliould not be in our power ef¬ 
fectually to annihilate it.”—No, fays the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, for though I do not argue, as others have done 
that becaufe the French, Spaniards, and Dutch will do it, 
that we are thereby jurtified in taking our (hare; yet as our 
colonies will get flaves by the means of thefe other nations 
jf we abandon it, therefore we had better ourfelves afford 
them the fuppiy. 

Now Sir,. I, on the contrary,, have no difficulty in faying, 
in the firft place, that if they are to be fupplied, I wifh it to 
be by the French, Spaniards,, and Dutch, or any other nation 
under Heaven, rather than by ourfelves. . But, again, does 
he think that we have no external power, no authority to pre¬ 
vent the importation of Slaves, when he allows us an internal 
authority; an authority with refpedl to the .education of Chil-* 
dfen, the emancipation of Slaves, and the Lord knows what ? 

Sir, the Houfe begins to fee that this trade is not confident 
with juftice, and they feel themfelves unhappy at that fight. 
An honourable Gentleman who fpoke early in the debate, 
acknowledged that many enormities were pradii fed in it and 
were to be found in the evidence on your table; but, fays he^ 
would it be fair to take the character, of this country, from 
the records of the Old Bailey ?—I do not at all wonder, Sir, 
that when this fubjedl was mentioned, the Old Bailey natu¬ 
rally occurred to his recollection: the fadls which are de¬ 
ferred, are alfociated in all our minds with the ideas of cri¬ 
minal jujlice ; but the Honourable Gentleman forgot the ef- 
fential difference between the two cafes. When we learn from 
the Old Bailey Records that crimes have been committed in 
this country, we learn at the fame moment that they are 
punified with transportation and. death—-when we hear of thefe. 
crimes committed in the Slave Trade, we find them paffed 
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over with Impunity —nay, we even fee them rewarded, and the 
perpetrators going out again under the fame matters to com¬ 
mit more. 

There has been an accufation againft the Committee which 
lat in the Old Jewry, for having diftributed copies of the 
evidence ; I had the honour of being one of that Committee, 
though perhaps from other avocations, not a very conftant 
attendant; my advice was to diftribute them as largely as 
could be done : for I do heartily wijh , that there Jkould not be a 
man in this nation who can read , but Jkould fee the evidence be¬ 
fore the Houfe. I am fure Sir, it would produce on the coun¬ 
try that effed, which I truft it will ultimately upon the Houfe 
of Commons, and enfurean immediate Abolition. 

In difparagement of feme of thofe who had given their tef- 
timony, it is objected to them by one Honourable Gentleman, 
that they were, many of them, poor people. Why Sir if they have 
poverty, they may have veracity.—I do not know but thefe two 
things may go together. The Honourable Gentleman, however, 
took fpecial care to inform us, that his veracity was not to be 
obje&ed to, on that fcore; and I believe it is not, but if his 
circumftances had been like theirs, I dare lay he would have 
deemed his own evidence, as credible, and as fit to be re¬ 
ceived.—Then he brought againft them the evidence of Lord 
Rodney, Lord Macartney, Admiral Edwards, Admiral Ar- 
buthnot, &c. &c. &c. whofe characters as commanders 
I revere. But have they Paid any thing about the Slave Trade ? 
Have they even told you that they have ever feen the coaft of 
Africa ? Do they know any thing of the Slave Trade, except 
from the fame fource, which every Gentleman in this Houfe 
has it in his power to refort to—the Evidence upon our 
table ? They have fpoken of nothing but of the Wejl Indies. 
I am not aware they have had any intelligence from Africa 
upon the fubjed; and I alk would it not then be thought a 
fhuffling trick of a counfel, if he were to take the teftime ' 
of thofe men becaule they are Lords or great people, to the 
difparagement of the evidence of poorer perfons ? when the 
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teftimony of thefe laft is diredtly to the point in queftion, and 
that of the great Lords is on a fubjedt altogether feparate and 
di/lintl, Befides all that thefe great men have faid, is at beft 
negative, and every thing which has been advanced by the 
others is pofttive and remains uncontradidled. 

As to the mode of procuring Slaves, even the honourable 
Gentleman near me (Col. Tarlton) has not ventured to fay 
that it has any thing like fairnefs in it. I think the leaft dif- 
reputableway of accounting for the fuppl'y of Slaves, is to 
reprcfcnt them as having been convidled of crimes, by legal au- : 
thority. Now, Sir, if the'number of them proves on inquiry, 
to be fuch that it is impoffibie to believe they have been all 
guilty even of any crime Whatever, much lefs of crimes deferving 
fo great a punifhment as perpetual Slavery, this pretence links 
into nothing, and the very urging it, only difgraces thofe who 
can fatisfy themfelves with defending a pradtice fo execrable, 
on grounds fo futile, and by a fuppofition fo abfurd. What 
does the Houfe think is the whole number of thefe comiSls 
exported annually from Africa ?— eighty thousand. But 
1 will grant, if you will, that it is Britain alone that takes all 
her eonviils , and that the Slaves taken by other nations are 
not convidls, but are carried off by fhamefu! fraud and vi¬ 
olence. Britain alone, I will fuppofe, is fo fcrupulous, as to 
receive none that have not legally forfeited their liberty, leav¬ 
ing all the fraud of the Slave Trade to other countries, Bri¬ 
tain, even on this fuppofition, takes off no lefs than thirty 
or forty thousand annually of African Comrifls ! Now, 
Sir, is it credible—is it poflible for us to perfuiade ourfelves, 
that even this number can have been legally convifled of 
crimes, for which they have juftly forfeited their liberty? Tile 
fuppofition is ridiculous. 

But even allowing all thefe men to have been condemned to 
flavery by due legal procefs, and according to the ftridieft 
principles of juftice; furely Sir, in this view, it is rather con- 
defending in this country, and father new alfo'for us, to take on 
ourfelves the talk of tranfporting the convidls of other parts of tfie 
world, much more of thofe whom we call barbarous! Suppofe 
now, the court of France or Spain were to intimate a wifh. 
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that we fhould perform this office for their criminals—I be¬ 
lieve we fhould hardly find terms that could be ftrong enough 
to exprefs our fenfe of the infult—But for Africa —for its petty 
ftates—for its loweftand moll miferable criminals, we accept 
the office with fatisfa&ion and eagernefs ! 

• Now, Sir, a word or two as to the fpecific crimes for which 
the Africans are fold as criminals— Witchcraft in particular is 
one.—Of this we entertain fo facred a horror, that there being 
no objects to be found at home, we make, as if it were, a crufade 
to Africa, tofhew our indignation at the fin!—As to Adultery^ 
to be fure, this does not Hand exactly on the fame ground. 
Adulterers a re to be met with in this country—but then 
this crime is, I fuppofe, fo common here, that we know not 
whom to fingle out for punifhment from among the number. 
Determined, however, to fhew our indignation of this crime 
alfo, we fend to Africa to punifh it. We there prove our an¬ 
ger at it to be not a little fevere—and, left Adulterers fhould 
any where in the world efcape punifhment, we degrade our- 
felvcs, even in Africa, to be their executioners. 

; Thus, Sir, we fend to Africa to punifh witchcraft , becaufe 
there are no witches to be found here} and we fend to the fame 
country to punifh Adultery , becaufe the Adulterers here are 
too many to incur punifhment. ‘ ; v • 

_ Let the Houfe remember too that what I have here ftated is, 
even by their own account, the very bejl ftate of the cafe which 
•the advocates for the Slave Trade have pretended to fet up. 

,■ But let us now fee, how far fa£is will bear them out even in 
thefe miferable pretexts. In one part of the evidence, we 
■find a well known Black Trader brings a girl to a Slave fhip 
to be fold—The Captain buys her.—Some perfons come on 
board afterwards and find out who fhe is—They learn who the 
trader is that fpld the poor girl—and they go and catch him ; 
bring him.ro the fame fhip and fell him for a Slave.—What 
fays the Black Trader to the Captain ? “ Do you buy me 
grand trader?” xt Yes fays the Captain, I will buy you or any 
one elfe—If they will fell you, I’ll buy you.” Now, Sir, 
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there is great reafon for dwelling on this ftory; certainly at 
the firft view, it appears to be an inftance of the moft bare¬ 
faced villainy, and of nothing elfe. But if we examine well 
into the fubjeft, we'(hall fee that what happened in this cafe 
is, and ever muft be, the common and ordinary conduct, that 
refultsTrom the very nature and circumftances of the trade 
itfelfi How could this Captain decide ? What means had he 
even of inquiring who was the real owner of this girl ? Whe¬ 
ther of the grand trader or not; or who was the owner of the 
grand trader ? The Captain faid when they fold the trader, the 
fame thing which he faid when the trader fold the girl, and 
the fame thing too, which he always had faid, and always 
muft fay, and which all Slave Captains muft fay—namely— 
w I canriot know who has a right to fell you—it is no affair of 
mine—If they'll fell you, I'll buy you—I cannot enter into 
thefe controverlies.—If any man offers me a Slave, my rule 
is to buy him, and afk no queftions.” That the trade is ‘in 
fafit carried on in this manner, is indifpiitable} and that wars 
are made in Africa, folely for the purpofe of fupplyirig the 
European Slave Trade, is equally fo. Is there any man that denies 
it ? I do not believe a Jingle Gentleman in this committee will how 
dare to controvertfo well ejlablifhed a fa£t \ and it is for this reafon^ 

I fliall not mifpend your time in adducing additional proof. 

I will now enter into fome particulars Relative to what 
happened in the river Camaroon, already ftated to you 
by the Honourable Gentleman. This affair came out 
upon an adlion tried before the Court of Common Pleas, 
on the firft of March laft, before Lord Loughborough. 
It was brought by one M’Dowal againft Gregfon and Go. 
for wages due to the Plaintiff'. The fa&s were diredtly in 
iflue, fo that by this ftrange concurrence of events, you have 
what you could hardly have expectedYou have a judicial 
'proof of the whole tranfa&ions; containing amongothers, the 
following important circumftances: A Chieftain, of the 
name of Quarmo, who. meant to execute his revenge upon 
the Slave Captain fop the favage violence which the Captain 
had before committed, goes to him, and fays, 1 want t« 
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go up the country to make trade, if you will help me by 
giving me fonte arms and gunpowder.*’ The propofal is at once 
agreed to. Now, Sir, as the Chief meant to deceive the 
Captain, when he afked for thefe arms and gunpowder, we 
may be very fure he would ufe juft that fort of art, which 
would be moft likely to/deceive him—-he would not make a 
propofition of any extraordinary kind, that might alarm the 
Captain’s fufpicions-i-the reafon he would pretend would be 
the moft ufual, and common, and natural, he could think of. 
His plea, therefore, of borrowing arms to make trade, (alias 
ivar, for trade,) was the natural plea, and for this reafon it 
fucceeded. It was fo ufual, favmuch the every day’s praftice, 
that the Slave Captain immediately confented as it were 
through habit to the requeft, which he- tells you himfelf, ihe 
had . often granted before \ and through the fuccefs of this 
fraud, his deftrufti on was accomplifhed. In fliort. Sir, 
I again-and again ,call on any man to fhew me, how this 
trade can-be carried on, but by |uch means, that if a man 
were $o praftife the famc in this country, he would juftly be 
f unified tuntb death, ^ 

But, Sir, we are accufed of entbufiafm. Are we then fana¬ 
tics? are we enthufiafts, becaufe we cry. Do not rob, Abftain 
fropi murder ? I have ever cpnfidered this bufinefs as a moft 
tmjuft and horrible, perfeoution of our fellow creatures, But 
I am told I inuft lie under fome impreftion of enthufuafm. If 
by that expreffion be'meant zeal and warmth, I freely ac¬ 
knowledge it; I glpry in it. Enthufiafm, when it arifes ,opt 
of a juft caufe, is that which makes-men aft in it with energy. 
It is that without-which nothing great was ever done fince 
the creation; of the world. Enthufiafm of this fort I hqpe 
therefore I fhall always poffefs, it was what in this cafe we 
pride ourfelves in, we glory in it. And, Sir, this being as 
I ihave laid, w cmfe of jujiice, it is. one in which I cannot 
admit of any compromife or there can be no compromife 
between Juftice and Injuft e. 

An Honourable Member has faid it would have been fairer 
ili the Gentleman who moved the queftion, if he had expreiTed 
* . in 
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in the terms of it the full extent of his own meaning. 
Though the words of the motion do not fay immediate Abo* 
lition, he did I think moil clearly and openly declare bis in¬ 
tention was immediately, to abolifh j and to the motion itfelf 
there is no fair obje&ion on this ground. He has drawn the 
motion, agreeably to the forms of the Houfe, and with per¬ 
fect good fenfe, in my opinion. He fays, “When I bring 
in my bill, I mean to let it be open to amendment}”. sit; is 
however reafonable for us to cxpe<ft, that the Honourable 
Gentleman will himfelf wifh to have the blanks filled ufs in 
the manner that is mpft correfpondent to the feelings of his 
own mind upon the fubje<5L 

What then is the precife queftion now before the Com¬ 
mittee for their confideration ? The queftion before you, Sir 9 
is only “whether this Houfe is ready now to fay, that the Slave 
Trade fhall be abolifhed, and this at any, time” Some Gentle¬ 
men may be for its being abolifhed in fix years, feme may 
be for its being abolifhed in twelve j fome in fix months ; r but 
all who are for the Abolition at all\ ought indifputably tovotq 
for this motion. When we come into the Committee this 
bill, any Honourable Gentleman may then move .a ihort 
period. I fay it ought to be abolifhed immediately. Others, 
may think it ought to be two, three, fix, ten, or twantj^ 
years ! I own I think they might as well propofe a thoufand* ‘ 
But by this motion as ft now ftands, they will have an op¬ 
portunity of naming what term they pleafe, and they ought 
therefore to vote now with us, if they mean to abolifh at^all,. 

But.mark the condudf of the Right Honourable Gender 
men.—Notwithftanding they declare themfelves’ friends to 
the Abolition, they will, by the conduct they feem now about 
to follow, give additional weight and ftrength to that majority 
which decided againft the Abolition laft year. By the courfe 
Which I propofe they would put an end, to that majority. 

I was in hopes ithey would have done fomething, .though it 
ibould be ever fo fmall, towards forwarding the obje<St : buj;. 
thefe hqpes entirely fail me, 

I have 




I have been both forry and alhamed to hear a Right Ho¬ 
nourable Member of fo much weight and authority as the 
Gentleman I allude to, profefs to us, that, “ he had never 
yet delivered any opinion on fo important a fubje& as this is.’* 
Surely, Sir, when the chair of the Committee was filled by 
an Honourable Baronet, who fo properly and worthily now 
fills it, and when that Right Honourable Member was thereby 
left at liberty to fpeak and vote upon the queftion, the Com¬ 
mittee had fome right to expert the benefit of his judgment 
and abilities ; and I think the Right Honourable Gentleman 
himfelf muft have f elt humiliated, at having to go ufelefsly 
out of the Houfe, or to run behind the Chair, without giving 
any opinion orafliftance whatever in the decifion of a queftion 
of fuch magnitude} a queftion alfo in which the plaineft 
principles of juftice, and the deareft rights of humanity are 
fo involved. 

Another Right Honourable Gentleman has faid, “ in a little 
time we lhall find that this trade will be abolifhed.” I believe 
fo too. The criminality of it is more feen, and this will 
abolilh it. Petitions have been prefented to this Houfe 
which cannot be refilled ; and the public (who have been 
enlightened by the evidence and the publications of the fociety 
in the OJd Jewry) have (hewn a folicitude and zeal on this 
lubjeft, which cannot fail of accomplilhing their objeft. 

- Sir, I have been long enough in Parliament to have feen 
petitions on a variety of occafions prefented to this Houfe, 
and I do not know upon what principle you can fpeak flight- 
ingly of them, as one Honourable Gentleman has done, un- 
lefs you can bring a&ual evidence of improper pra&ices : 
unlefs you can prove for inftance, that fome names have been 
forged, or fome fraudulent means ufed to obtain fignatures. 

The Honourable Gentleman fays he has two letters to 
/hew that to fome of thefe there are falfe names. How does 
he know the letters themlelves are not falfe ? How does he 
•know the fignature to that letter, which purports to be 
written by a fchool-boy at Chefter, is not as fiftitious as he 
ftates the petitions to be ? If he can prove it was not the 
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petition of thofe vvhofe names are figned to it, let it be proved. 
But, Sir, it is perfectly ridiculous to fuppofe that fuch a 
number of petitions from all paits of the kingdom could have 
been fabricated. If they were, why then have we not as 
many fabricated for the prefervation of the trade, as for the 
abolition ? u So we might,” fays the Honourable Gentleman, 
11 but the people on our fide of the queftion could not conde - 
fiend to ufe fuch means.” If any Slave Traders, or Captains 
of Have fliips, could any where have been found capable of 
degrading themfelves fo far as to fign falfe names to petitions, 
or to alk others to fign them on falfe reprefentations, we 
might in this way of reafoning h ive had our table equally 
heaped with petitions on their fide of the queftion. No, Sir, 
the reafon why we have none of their petitions, is, that the de- 
te&ion would have been eafy j and it muft be equally eafy if the 
petitions are mere forgeries on our fide of the queftion : and if 
the Honourable Gentleman really can find, among all the Slave 
Captains whom he knows, none who are equal to fuch pra&iccs 
as thefe, I give him joy on his connc&ions, for„h£ rnuft be 
connected with very confcientious Guinea Captains indeed.! 

It has been urged that we have no occafion to adopt 
thefe violent meafures in order to put an end to the Slave 
Trade, for it will foon come to a natural period by the 
gradual civilization of Africa. Sir, it is impofiible; as 
long as this accurfed trade exifts there can be no civilization ; 
fcarcely a ftep towards it j while we continue thus to excite 
men to war and every fpecies of villainy, can there be any 
civilization in a country, or any thing that Can tend to make 
its inhabitants happy ? Here is the very refinement of our 
cruelty. We create every kind and degree of immorality ; 
we ourfelves render the people lavages, and then we fay, 
“ thofe men are fo favage, that it is bettering their condition 
C£ to tranfport them as Haves to the Weft Indies.” 

We have heard the miferable heart-rending tale of thofe 
horrid feeries which have palled in St. Domingo : doubtlefc 
the revolted negroes have thore committed devaftations and 
murders, of which the very relation makes a man fhudder 
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with horror. But where did thefe Blacks learn this cruelty ? 
Who inJlruSed them to be brutal and ferocious ? They have 
learnt it, Sir, from civilized Europeans, and they have learnt 
it in the Weft Indies: they gained their inftru&ion from thole 
who had tyrannized over them, and from their own mafters; 
the oppreffion pradlifed on themfelves wasr in their remem¬ 
brance, and we may aflure ourfelves this has caufed them to 
wreak their vengeance with fuch fury. Can any man wilh 
our Blands to be in a like fituation ? would you expofe them 
to limilar fituations : or would you take the means of pre¬ 
venting it ? Stop die farther importation of Haves,—do not 
add to the number of thfe jlaves in particular by whom thefe 
outrages have been chiefly committed. Even Mr. Long’s 
hiftory of Jamaica points out the probable benefits of fuch a 
prohibition. Nor does the good efFedt of the meafure of 
Abolition, even upon our Iflands, end here* Befides leflen- 
ing moft materially the danger of infurrcdtions like that of 
St. Domingo, it will lead to a melioration of the condition 
of the prefent Haves there, by eafy and obvious means; to 
mild and gentle treatment from their mafters, which fo far 
from diminishing, will rather increafe their real power and 
authority. When this happy change of fyftem fhall have 
arrived, you will be able to depend on the Creole Blacks for 
the defence of their country, as much as on the Whites 
themfelves. 

But it is faid, “ Why are we to be fo very attentive to the 
inhabitants of Africa, and yet not enter into the queftion of 
regulating the prefent fyftem of flavery in the Weft Indies. 
Why are we to be fo tender of the African Blacks, and yet 
have no tendernefs for thofe in our own iflands?” Sir, I deny 
that I afk for any tendernefs to the people of Africa. I 
only fay, do not rob and murder them to gratify your avarice. 
Is this afking for tendernefs ? And as to the Haves in the 
Weft Indies, I do feel every thing for them. I do fay, that 
the flavery, even of a perfon brought up and bred in it, is 
much to be pitied. This, however, is far lefs grievous than 
the flavery of an imported African. To be the Have ot the 
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rtian that brought him up, and in the fame country Where he 
was born, is quite a different thing from a man’s being forced 
from his own country into flavery, torn from his friends, de¬ 
prived of that freedom which he lias enjoyed till he was 
grown up, and made to work, contrary to all his former ha¬ 
bits, under the whip of a driver, in a new quarter of the 
globe. 

Anxioufly, however, do I defire to allcvia-te the mifery alfo 
of thofe unhappy tlaves already in the Weft Indies; but as to 
the mode of doing it, and as to the right we may have to 
make regulations on that fubjecft, all this is a fe| urate con- 
federation. But to argue for regulations in the iilauds to be 
previoufly made by us, as the beft means of abolition—t. - ' argue 
for this flow, and doubtful, and circuitous way Of abolhhing 
the trade, when we can do it in a direct way and inftamiy, 
is in other words to fay, “ Do not do a thing which you are 
quite able and competent to do, till you have by degrees 
cfFe&ed another thing, which other thing you arc not com¬ 
petent, and perhaps not able to do at all!” 

Sir, I now come to' that which I confide? really as the 
foundation of the whole bufmefs. The more I think on the 
fubjeff, the more I reflect on all the arguments, miferable 
as they are ! which cur adverfaries bring forward in their 
defence ; the more am I convinced that there is one 
ground, and only one ground, on which it is p^Hible for their 
fide of the queftion to ftand. It is an argument which they 
did refort to at the firft, which they have not ufed to day; 
but which really, Sir, if I were to advife them, they fhould 
again refort to, and reft their whole cafe upon it. I 
mean that there is a difference of fpecies , between black 
men and white, which is to be afllimed from the difference 
tf colour . Driven as our antagonifts have been from 

this ground, and afhamed of it as they now are, they really 
have no other. Why, Sir* if we can but eftablifh that 
blacks are men like ourfelves* is it poffible that we can 
have any psftience on this fubjeft ? Apply the fame .cafe” 
to France* which is happening every day in Africa; the 
S difference, 
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difference, in fail, is only in the colour of the people of the 
two countries. 

There exiffs now in France (or in feveral of its provinces) 
a very great degree of animofity j and there are two contend¬ 
ing parties—I believe indeed the accounts are much exagger¬ 
ated—But let us fuppofe now, that at Marfeilles, for inffance, 
or fome other port, the Ariftocrates were to fell the Democrates 
as faff as they could catch them \ and the Democrates were 
to fell tiie Ariffocrates in like manner, and that we had fliips 
hovering on the coaff, ready to carry them all off as ilaves to 
Jamaica, or feme other ifland in the Weft Indies. If we 
were to hoar of fuen a circumftance, would it not ftrike us 
with horror ? What is the reafon ? Becaufe thefe men are of 
our own colour . There is no other difference in the two cafes 
whatever, 

I will quote, on this point, one of the antients, by way of 
proving the fame thing—no lefs a genius than Ariftotle—He, 
wifliing to effablifh fome ground of defence for flavcry fays, 
“ The Barbarians are of a different race from us, and were 
born to be jlaves to the Greeks.” Now, Sir, if any belter rea¬ 
fon could be found out in juftification of ilavery, Ifhould think 
that moft fertile genius would have been the firft tp difeover it. 
He faw domeftic tyranny exercifed in an extreme degree, and 
this in ftates where political tyranny was not fuffered—-He 
afked himfelf the rerun::. and after he had fearched his won¬ 
derful invention (finding fiavery to be the practice of his 
country, and not wifliing to condemn it) he could refort to 
no other argument than that of faying, “ the Barbarians are 
inferior to the Greeks by nature j” becaufe, forfooth, the 
Greeks had had ffrength to conquer them. It is true, many 
of thefe Barbarians were of the jmie colour with the Greeks j 
ftiil, however, it was necefiary Cj eftablifh a diftinftion in the 
nature of the different men, in o; der to affign any real reafon 
for permitting the difference in t;ieir treatment. 

As to fetting up any diffindticn of nature between people 
of our own colour j it is what no man now will bear to hear 
of; to fay there are any Whites o'an inferior fpccies, marked 
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out by nature to be Slaves to other Whites, is not to be 
borne ; it would fill us all with horror to authorize flavery 
any where, on this ground, with refpeii to white men : and 
is it not quite as unjuft, becaufe fome men are black, to lay 
there is a natural.diftin&ion as to them ; and that blade men, 
becaufe they are black, ought to be Haves ? Set afide dif¬ 
ference of colour, and is it not the height of arrogance to 
allege that becaufe we have ftrong feelings and cultivated 
minds, ic would be great cruelty to make (laves of u ;; but 
that becaufe they are yet ignorant'and uncivilized, ic is no 
injury at all to them ? Such a principle once admitted, lays 
the foundation of a tyranny and injuftice that have no end. 

Mention has been made of forae great hardships fuffered 
on board the tranfports to Botany Bay, by which a large 
portion of the convicts perifbed ; and l am afraid indeed the 
bufinefs was attended with dreadful circumfiances. The 
ftory, however, may appear lefs extraordinary to fome of us, 
when we know that the tranfportation was undertaken by 
Slave Merchants , and conducted by a Slave Captain. I 
underftand, a part of the mifery is attributed to his having 
ufed (lave fetters, inftead of-thofe ufually worn by convi&s. 
That any mere felons fhould have been conveyed to the place 
of their banifhment under circumftances of equal cruelty with 
faves fxom Africa, is certainly, Sir, a difgrace to this coun¬ 
try, and it ought to cbnftitute a charge againft thofe perfons 
concerned in fo fcandalous a bufinefs ; and I hope and under¬ 
ftand it will be fo confidered by Government. 

I remember to have once heard, or read, long before the 
prefent qu'eftions were agitated, a well known ftory of an 
African who was of the firft rank in his own country and a 
man of letters. He was taken in one' of thofe plundering 
wars, which the Slave Trade gives occafton to; was carried 
to Maryland, and fold as it happened to a remarkably humane 
and very excellent mafter. His mafter inquired into the 
cafe, found out that he was educated in the Mahometan 
religion, that he could read and write Arabic, that he was a 
man of rank as well as literature, and all the : circumftances 
S 2 being 
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being taken into confuleration, he was after a full exampia-* 
tion of facts, redeemed and fent home to Africa.—Now, 
Sir, if this man with nil his advantages, had fallen into the 
hands, I do not fay of a hard hearted, but even an ordinary 
mailer; would he not inevitably have worn out his lif- in the 
fame Egyptian bondage, in which thoufands of his follow 
Africans crag on their mifeiable days ? Put fuch cafes as 
thcfe home to yourfe'ves, and you wijl find the Slave Trade 
is a thing not to be ju {lifted, not to be tolerated for a mo¬ 
ment, for the fake of any*convenience whatfoever. 

As to danger from the want of population in the Iflands, 
even this pretext has been completely done away by the Right 
Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is re¬ 
markable, that though he was at the pains of going fully into 
thofe calculations, 1 infomuch, that I really thought him too 
condefcendirig in that detail ; there has not been the lead: at¬ 
tempt to controvert -my of his llatements. Not a fmglc 
calculation of his has been gone into, by any one of the 
Gentlemen who are againfl the Abolition of the Trade. —I 
might complain of want of refpe<Sl to the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, from this filence ; but the fadl I know is, that 
not the fhadow of an anfwer could be given ; and yet fo it is, 
that Gentlemen refufe to be convinced ! 

Upon the whole, I fhal! give my opinion of this traffick in 
a very few words. 1 believe it to be impolitic—I know it 
to be inhuman—I am certain it is unjull—I think it jo inhu¬ 
man, that, if the plantations could not be cultivated without 
it, upon the principles of humanity and juftice, they ought 
not to be carried on at all. Even if the objects of it were 
brute animals, no humane man could expofe them to be treated 
with fuch wanyton cruelty. If the merchandize were totally 
inanimate, no honeji an could fupport a trade founded upon 
fuch principles of inju!lic \ Upon thefe grounds, there is 
every necdlity for putting an immediate end to it. 

I think the Honourable Qenjdeman' has made precifely the 
mod proper motion in this ftage of the bufinefs. It confines 
the Houle to nothing, piovided they are friends to the Aboli¬ 
tion, 
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tion, either immediate or future. He has told you his ideas, 
and thofe who differ from him as to tiny, may propofe their's. 
Let us refeue Parliament from the degrading fituation in 
which they ftand at p:efent, of having given their function to 
this trade. Many Gentlemen feel the burden, and are de- 
firous of being relieved from it. Let us do our duty, and re¬ 
move this opprobrium from ourfflves j and if other countries 
follow our example, fo much the better ; if they do not, let 
us glory in leaving them behind, let us (hew them that Great 
Britain delerves to ftand as high in the opinion of the world 
for her juftice, as I-.know fhe does already for her wifdom, 
for the fupenority of tier conftitution, and for the excellency of 
her laws, which excite the admiration of furrounding coun¬ 
tries. But, Sir, I can have no doubt, that the example 
which wc ihall let in abolidling the Slave Trade will have a 
great effect, certainly greater than that of-any other country 
in Europe. What is the prefent fituation of France with 
refpeit to her colonies ? It is critical and, peculiar. One day 
they t-dk of Liberty and are inclined to favour the Negroes; 
another day they check themfelves and fufpend their mcafures. 
It is the timid wavering conduit which the National Aftenibly 
was prevailed on to adopt, in preference to bold and refolute 
meaf .-res, that Has produced all the dreadful mifehiefs at St, 
Pomingo. 

■ Tiieie, Sir, are the cruel confequences of moderate mea- 
fure-. Dccifion had been mercy ~ decifion even againft the 
prejudice of their Weft India Planters, would have been a 
thouiUnd times better for thofe Planters, than indccifion and 
half meafures. 

But th. re are fome perfons who are fond of throwing out, 
that our Iflands will not fubmit to the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, that they will fay, “ We cannot, we will not fuffer 
it, and we mu ft feek out fome other connection.” To this, 
I very freely anfwer, u If you chufe to be protected by us, 
who are beft able fo do it, we will protect you, and we think 
wc can render you more fervice than any other country; but' 
jf you are to be connected with us,, it must be on the 

PRINCIPLES 
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principles of justice. If Britain muft involve herfeif 
in this difhonourable, this bloody bufinefs, for the fake of the 
Iflands; if thefe are your terms, let the connection ceafe from 
this moment. 

Perhaps, Sir, there is lefs boldnefs than there appears to be 
in ftating this fo ftrongly, for i am well perfuaded, that our 
Weft India Iflands too well know the fuperior advantages of 
their prefent connexion, to break with us on this ground j I am 
well convinced they will lay to us, “ Though you abolifh the 
Slave Trade you fhall not drive us away from you : to you 
we muft ftill adhere, our habits, our feelings, and what is 
more our interejis , incline us to prefer your connection to that 
of any other country. Though you fhake the Slave Trade 
off from us, you fliall never Ihake us off from you.” But if 
they fhould not fay this, and if the queftion be, whether 
Britain fhall retain the Slave Trade and the Weft India Iflands, 
or fhall part with them both together j I do not hefltate a mo¬ 
ment in deciding which alternative fhe ought to take; I de¬ 
clare at once, “Better be without the Islands than 
not abolish the Slave Trade.” Let us therefore, this 
night, a£t the part which will do us honour j let us vote for bring¬ 
ing in a bill for the abolition. If we fail, which I confefs I have 
fome apprehenfion of, I have only to exprefs my gratitude to the 
Honourable Gentleman for the part he has taken. He does 
not need my exhortation to perfift; but this will I declare, 
that whether we vote in a fmall minority or large one, “ We 
never will give up the point*' Whether in this Houfe, or out 
of this Houfe j in whatfoever fituation I may ever be; as long 
as I have a voice to fpeak, this quejlion Jhall never be at an end: 
if it were poflibie that the Honourable Gentleman could en¬ 
tertain the idea of abandoning it, I would not. 

But Sir, even if ail thofe who are engaged in this queftioq 
were id be removed away, there would never be wanting 
men alive to their duty who would cry out for jujlice , who 
would maintaiii a perpetual ftruggle, till this Trade fhoiild be 
done away. 


We 
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We who think that thefe things are not merely Impolitic} 
but inhuman and unjujl ; that they are not of the nature of 
trade , but that they are crimes , pollutions , which Jlain the honour 
of a country ! We, Sir, will never relax our efforts. 

We wifh to prevent man from preying upon man ; and we 
muft do our duty, let the world think of us as they may. And 
I poffefs the fulleft Confidence that our perfeverance will en- 
fure fuccefs. 

One word more : never let this fubjeif be confound¬ 
ed with any ideas of political flavery. Were I a member 
of an Arbitrary Government, where the will of the Prince 
alone was law, I fhould be as zealous to wipe off fuch a itain 
as this from that country, as I now am to do it from our own. 
What means Slavery ? A Slave is one whom another man 
commands at his pleafure: who belongs not to himfelfj but 
to his mailer, at whofe difpofal he is in all refpects; this is 
perfonal flavery. Political flavery is but a metaphor; it has 
got the name from its bearing only fome faint refemblance to 
flavery, literally fo called. It has been named Political 
Slavery, with a view of exciting fomewhat of that fame horror 
againfl: it, which Perfonal Slavery is known always to excite. 
Few men, I believe, carry their ideas of Political Freedom 
higher than Ido; but although I cannot help thinking the 
People of France under the old Defpotick Government were 
enflaved in one fenfe; yet their Hate when compared with 
Perfonal Slavery, was a Hate of perfect Freedom, Nor is the 
difference between any two the raoft diftant degrees of Poli¬ 
tical Slavery and Freedom, to be put in competition with 
the difference between every individual Have and free man. 
Let us netfer again, therefore, let our underftandings be in- 
fulted by confounding two things fo totally different. 

I have not again read to the Houfe, this day, any of thofe 
fhocking accounts, with which I troubled them laft year. 
But I repeat “ They arc upon evidence ! They (land on unquef- 
tionable authority ! And if any Gentleman has negledled to 
to attend to thefe cruelties, they nevertbelefs exift. 

But neither are thefe ftories neceflary to my argument. 
If the fituation <?f the Negroes were as happy as f'ervitude 

could 
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could make them, T mu# not commit the enormous crime of 
felling man to man ; nor permit a practice to continue which 
puts an entire bay to the civilization of one whole quarter of the 
habitable globe. Many years will not be given us to difcufs 
this fubjeft. This nation will not long permit the conjlant 
commiffion of crimes that floock human nature , for the fake of the 
M' r ejl Indies. And if the Weft India Gentlemen will infill 
on the continuance of fuch a trade, .they rnuft not expedl to 
be very popular in this country. They have NO rioht to 
demon# that crimes Jhall be permitted by this country for their 
advantage. And the advice I give them is, .that they fhculd 
give up thefe ideas, and lend their cordial afliftance to fuch 
meafures as may firing about, in the fhorteft pollible time, an 
abolition of a traffick, for which not one reafon can be given* 
that is confiftent with policy, humanity, or juftice. 


Mr. Addington, to explain—The Committee will do 
me the honour to recollect, that what I have ftated in favour 
of gradual, rather than immediate abolition, v/as on the 
principle of fecuring the property of individuals: I did not 
conceive that the prefent ftate oi the Well Indies would 
admit of our abolilhing this trade immediately. 

As to what the Right Honourable Gentleman has laid 
of giving a bounty on the importation of females,' I men¬ 
tioned certainly, that I thought a duty might be laid on im¬ 
ported negroes, which fhould be lighter on the females, 
than 'on the males. I admit this mull operate in efferSl 
as a bounty on the women imported. If a fuiHcient fup- 
ply of negroes can be railed the Iflands, I wifh no fuch 
diftinfltions Ihould be made._ 

With refpe£l to the means of carrying the regulations 
in the Weft Indies into execution, which the Right Ho¬ 
nourable Gentleman thinks is a very nice point; the mode 
that has occurred to me is, that an addrefs Ihould be pre- 

fented 
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fitted to His Majefty* that he would be gracioally plcafed tm 
diredt certain regulations to be propofed by the Governors 
of the Weft India Iflands. 

I cannot help thinking that that moderation which has 
been recommended by my Right Honourable Friend, is the 
only way in which we can fecure our objedt, or do ourfelves 
honour in the eyes of the world* 


The Right Honourable Henry DuNDAS-^Concciv- 
ing that fome mifconception may, perhaps, arife from my 
voting with my Honourable Friend, in his motion as it now 
ftandsj I rife to move an amendment to it j which is to iniert 
the word, gradually , before the words, “ to be abolifhed.” 
The motion will then be, “ That the Slave Trade ought 
gradually to be abolifhed.” 


Mr. J.enkinson.' — I feel a conffderable degree of regrefj 
when I differ from thofe with whom I am in the habit of ail¬ 
ing ; but I ftiould think I was afting inconfiftently with that 
duty which I owe my constituents and my country, if afr 
ter having formed a decided opinion on fo great and important 
a quejlion as that which is now before the Houfe, any motives 
whatever ftiould prevent me from delivering, that opinion, 
and from fupporting it with fuch arguments as may appear to 
me./ledfive on the fubjedl; ; 

In rifing to oppofe the proportions that have been made, 
I feel that I labour under every polfible difficulty,' I rife not 
only to oppofe a meafure, generally- believed to be popular, but 
which has been fupported bya greater combination of abilities 
than was ever united on any one fubjedt* on which a difference 
of opinion could reafonably exift. Feeling, as I do, my own 
inability to contend with the'Right Honourable- Gentleman 
T .. who 






who (poke laft, all that I can do is, to call the attention of 
the Houfe, as briefly as poflible, to what I conceive to be 
the rpal ftate of the queftion ; and I hope that the Committee 
will be influenced in their decifion, rather by the weight of 
argument, than by any ingenuity or eloquence with which it 
may be fupported. 

The opinions of thofe who are adverfe to the abolition, 
have in general been unfairly ftated. It has been circulated 
that their opinion is founded on principles of policy , as oppo- 
fed to principles of humanity —on no fuefi ground am I dif- 
pofed to refill the abolition. If it can be clearly made out 
that the interefts of humanity are decidedly in favour of the 
proportion, Heaven forbid that any motives of policy 
should prevent our adopting it ! But if, on the contrary, it 
fhould appear, that the Caufe of Humanity is, in fact, againjl 
the Abolition , I truft then that the very fame principles which 
would in the one cafe have induced the Committee to adopt 
the propofition, will then induce them to unite with me in op- 
poflng it.—1 delirc, however, to be underflood, when I fay that 
the caufe of humanity is againft the Abolition. The queftion 
is not, whether the trade was originally founded in injujliu\ 
‘ and opprejfwn , I admitted it was—-The queftion is not,"whether 
the trade is abjlrachdly in itfelf an evil'. I admit it to be fo— 
But whether* under all the circumftances of the cafe, any 
confiderable advantage would arife to a number of our fellow 
creatures, from the abolition of the trade talcing place in the 
manner in which it has been propofed. , • 

The fiibjedt, from the manner in which it has been 
treated, naturally divided itfelf into three points of view. : 

1. The fltuation of the Negroes on the coaft of Africa. 

2. Their fltuation in the Middle Paflage, 

3. Their fltuation in the WeftTndia iflands} and ,how 
far, in each of thefe refpedlive fituations, their condition is 
ikely to be benefited-by the meafure which has been 
propofed. 

Difpofed '.as I may bey notjto agree to>the ftatement that 
has been made, of the fltuation of the Negroes in Africa, 
it is not iny intention to reft any argument on that ground. 

I am 
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I am ready to admit that' their fituation is mifcrable, that their 
miferies are in a great mcafurc occafioned by the Slave 
Trade, and that if that trade was univerfally abolifficd, very 
great benefit will confequently accrue to the inhabitants of 
Africa. No perfon will, however, pretend to aficrt, that 
whatever may be the calamities fuffered by the inhabitants 
of that continent, thofe calamities a rife from the trade, as car¬ 
ried on by Great Britain only. Other countries muft, of 
courfe, occafion as much of thofe evils as we do; and if the 
abolition of the trade on our part fhould prove only the trans¬ 
fer of it into the hands of thofe countries, very little benefit 
could accrue to the Negroes from our humanity. 

What, then, is the probability of our example being fol¬ 
lowed by thofe countries who have a confiderable fhare in the 
trade? Five years have now elapfed fince the dilpofition of a 
confiderable part of this country has manifefted itfelf in favour 
of the abolition. Sufficient time, then, has been given, to en¬ 
able us to judge whether other countries are likely to fecond 
our efforts. 

Have die Portuguefe fiiewn any difpofition to follow 
our example? Far from it. Have the Dutch? I am very 
much milinformed if there are not Agents from Holland at 
this very time in this country, who are negociating with 
perfons concerned in the trade, who are defirous of giving all 
poffible encouragement to -them if we fhould abandon if. 
Have the Spaniards ? On the contrary, it -will appear that 
they iimmediately took advantage of our difpofition, and 
gave every’poffible encouragement to the trade, by offer¬ 
ing a bounty on the importation of Slaves. Have the 
French ? They who have carried fanaticifin, and their ideas 
of liberty, to an extent as yet unheard of—have they (hewn 
any difpofition to imitate our condudf in this particular ? The 
meafurt was certainly propofed in the National Affembly, 
but was rejected; nay, not only rejedled, but the bounty on 
the importation of Slaves, as an encouragement to the trade, 
has been continued at leaft; I am not fure whether it has 
not been exprefsly renewed. 


I 



I fliould not have been furprifed if fome of the countries 
had thought it politic to pretend to have a fiiniiar difpofition 
with ourfelves, and after having induced us to abolifh the 
trade, they had availed themfelves of our difpofition' to hu¬ 
manity. But when they have not only Jheuin no difpofition to, 
abolijh , but, on the contrary, every difpofition to encourage it, 

I have a right to infer, that the abolition of the trade, on our 
part, would be only the transfer of it into the hqnds of thofe 
countries. * 

On great political queftions, where important intcrefts 
are involved, it would in general be thought fufficient to be 
able to prove, that no benefit is likely to arife to thole to whom 
we are defirous of affording relief] but if I can proced further: 
if I can prove, not only that no advantage , but that a great 
difadvantage will arife to the Negroes, from the meafure that 
is propofed, no doubt can then remain on the mind of any 
perfon who does not prefer fpeculative to practical humanity^ 
refpe&ing the propriety of rejecting it. 

The mortality on board the Englifh fhips trading from 
Africa was, previous to the Regulating Bill tfour and an eighth 
per cent. Since that, it has been reduced to a little more than 
three per cent. * The mortality on board French Jhips trading 
from the fame quarter is near ten per cent. —fo that there is 
a mortality of nearly [even per cent, more on board French , than 
on board Englifh fhipr. The mortality in jsutcb Jhips is from 
five to feven 'per Cent. Tfre feort^lity on board Parttiguefe Jhips 
is lei's than either French or Dutch fhips, but more; than on 
Englijh fhips, fince the regulating Bill. 

Let us then confider, what would be the confequenee of 
the abolition of the trade on our. part. Do we regret the 
deaths, do we regret the cruelties that are faid to have been 
committed? c lhofe death , and thofe cruelties , would be more 
than doubled if we were to abolijh the trade. 

* The mortality was ftated by Mr. Wilberforce t* be by the documents of 
rhe laft year between ten and eleven per cent, in the Englifh (hips, arid previous 
to the Regulating Bill fomething more titan th . 12,6co is the number im¬ 

ported laft year to aur niun I/Itmds , in Britifh fhips, out of which rather more 
than 2,3^0 died on the paffbge. 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe the cafe, as it really {lands, was to be fubmitted 
to the Africans j fuppofe we were to conlult their inclinations 
pn the fubjedt, what do we believe would be their anfwer; 
miferable as to them, the trade might be ; numerous as the 
calamities they fuffer from it ? “ If other countries arc not 
P difpofed to unite with you in abolifhing it, for our fakes 
do you continue it; for whatever may be the evils we 
fuller from it, the trade carried on by other countries 
f l when compared to the trade carried on by you, is as evil 
? c when compared to good.” 

I am ready to admit that there is one anfwer, which would 
probably be made to this. 

Great Britain trades not only for her own idands, but in 
fome degree for thofe of other countries. No good, but on 
the contrary, evil, will be the confequence, to thofe Negroes 
which we carry into the Foreign-Weft India Iflands. But as 
the trade between Africa and our Weft India Idands will 
then bp flopped, and, as confequently a fmaller number of 
Negroes will then be wanted, than thofe which are demanded 
at prefent, fome degree of good will accrue to the people of 
Africa from the abolition of the trade on our part. 

In anfwer to this argument, I fay, that as the Weft India 
Planters purchafe Negroes at prefent, notwithftanding the 
greatnefs of their price, I have a right to infer, that they 
think it for their intereft to purchafe them, and that conse¬ 
quently, even after the abolition of the trade on our part, 

, they will not fail to purchafe them. The point then to be 
ponfidered is, what is the probability of their being able to 
fmuggle ? 

The Committee may, in a great meafure, judge of this 
from the evidence already before them. 

By the evidence, it appears, that a great number of Slaves 
have been clandcJUnely Jiolen^ from time to time, out o four 
iflands , and carried into the Foreign IVeJl India Iflands. It 
appears that feveral hundreds were ftolen , within a very Jhort 
, period , from Jamaica , and carried into Cuba. Thefe fa<fts 
may furprife the Houfe, as it is clearly the intereft of all the 

planters 



planters to prevent the fmuggling, if pofiiblc. But if other 
countries are able to fmuggle Slaves out of the if and\ when it 
is the intcrej} of every planter and overfeer to prevent that 
prattles —it follows, that there will be very little difficulty in 
fmuggling Slaves into the ifandsy where it will be for the 
interejl of every planter and overfeer to promote it. The con- 
fequence then, of the abolition of the trade on our part, will 
be only the transferring it into the hands of other nations , who 
will carry it on at a much greater diladvantage to the Africans, 
and who will acquire the advantage and profit to themfelves of 
fapplying our ifiands with Slaves. 

I will not call the attention of the Committee to the Hate 
of the Negroes in the Weft India Ifiands ; and much has 
been faid under this head, of the cruelties they fufFer, and of 
the hard labour they are obliged to undergo. Tales of op- 
preffion have been told, and narratives of ill ufage have been 
related, which muft undoubtedly fhock the feelings of all 
who heard them; but is it fair, to infer from extraordinary 
inffances, the general bad ufage of the Slaves ? Suppofe that 
in the beff cultivated government, a collection was to be 
made of the different abufes and cruelties that had been com¬ 
mitted for a feries of years ; fuppofe that in this country fuch 
a collection had been made, and after the brilliant panegyric 
that was made fame time ago on our excellent Confitutm\ % fome 
perfon had rifen up, and had Hated thefe, as proofs that our 
ConHitution was very different from what it had been de¬ 
ferred; fhould we have thought ourfelves juflified in inferring 
from a certain number of extraordinary hflances , that we lived 
under a Government opprefiive and tyrannical 't —Should we 
not rather have anfwered, that in the moff perfect fyffem 
which the human im'UeCt is capable of forming, fome weak- 
neffes, fome defeats mud. necelfarily exiff ; and that it was 
unfair to draw inferences fro.'i extraordinary examples, to 
the prejudice of any fyffem whatever i 1 I have a right to draw 
the fame inference with refpcCt to the Hate ^ the Sieves in 
the Weff India Ifiands, who, from being Slaves, were -^ceffa- 
rily expofed, to certain peculiar difadvantages. I have a ngi.: 
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to draw that inference, provided I can prove, that, notwith- 
ftanding any particular exception, the general behaviour of 
the planters or overfeers towards the Slaves, cannot have 
been fuch as the friends to the abolition have defcribed 
it to be. 

Evidence has certainly been adduced, on both Tides, and I 
fhould not be afraid, if it were ncceflary, to oppofe the evi¬ 
dence of thofe who have appeared in favour of the planters, 
againft any evidence which has been adduced on the other 
fide. 1 fhould not be afraid to oppofe fuch characters as Lord 
Rodney, Admiral Barrington, Admiral Hotham, Sir Jofhua 
Rowley, See. againft any authorities, however refpectable, 
who may have come forward in favour of the abolition. But 
on no fuch evidence is it my intention to reft the argument; 
there are faCts in fiipport of that evidence, which mult leave 
it without doubt on the minds of the Committee. 

Previous to the year 1730, the mortality, and confequently 
the decreafe of the Slaves, in the Weft India Ifiands, was 
very confukrable. From the year 1730, to the year 1755, 
the deaths were reduced to only two and a half per cent, more 
than the births. From the year 1755, to theyear 1768, they 
were reduced to only one and three-fourths more than the 
births. From the year 1768, to the year 1788, they were 
reduced to only one per cent .. This then, on the firft view 
of the fubjeef, muft prove, that whatever may have been the 
fituation of Slaves in former times, their condition.has been 
gradually improved. 

But if we confider the peculiar difadvantages under which, 
they labourj if we confider the fmall proportion of females 
with refpedt to males, the hurricanes , and famines which 
have been, the confluence of thofe hurricanes, and which have 
fwept away, in a fort period, thoufands of .lives ; if we confi¬ 
der thus, that every natural obftacle feems to combine to 
prevent the increafe of the Slaves, I muft judge it phyftcally 
impoffible that they fhould: have increafed in the manner, and to 
the degree tq which they have increafed, if the cruel treatment 

they 
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they have fuffered -, <aw/ /«&£ riffrvsf labour impofed upon them t had 
lisn fueh as the friends of the abolition have reprcfesited. 

This ftatement not only enables me to juft ify the Weft 
India Planters, from the afperfions that have been thrown 
out againft them, but enables me likevvife to draw ftiii more 
important conciufions >—That as the Slaves in the Weft 
India I Hands have under the prefent ftate of things, gradually 
inereafed, they will continue to increafe. —That very few 
years will pafc, not only before the births are equal to the . 
deaths , but before they are more numerous than the deaths — 
That if this is likely to happen under the prefent ftate of 
things,, d fortiorf, it will; follow that it muff take place, if, by 
certain regulations , the iucreafe of the imported Slaves can be 
encouraged . 

The only doubt therefore which can remain on the minds 
of Gentlemen, is, whether it is more for the intereft of the 
planter to import , or breed ; for if I fhail be able to prove, 
that it is more for the intereft of the planter to- breed, it. will 
then follow, that the moment the ftock of Slaves in the iflands 
is believed by the planters to be fufftcient, that moment the 
further importation mu ft neceflarily ceafe.. 

In the firft place, the gradual increafe of the Slaves, of 
late years, clearly proves that, the increafe has. been encou¬ 
raged by the planter, who confequently muft have conceived 
it to have been his intereft to breed, But I mean not. to reft 
the argument on that ground. The price of Slaves, was of 
late years become fo great (nearly, I believe I may fay,, twice 
as great , as they were twenty years ago), that the planter, 
on the grounds of oectmomy, muft feel it his intereft riot to 
purchafe, if by any poflible means he can avoid-it. 

Let us confider, then, that the greateft mortality, is on the 
newly-imported Slaves—That the difeafes they bring with 
them from Africa—the difeafes they are likely to contract on 
the pafiage, the operations they have been faid to undergo in 
the leafoning, all- prove the confiderable rifle there muft be 
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put to a confiderable expence, but is put to that expence, 
with a chance of very fpeedily lofing the fruits of it* 

To thefe confiderations others may be added, no lefs im^ 
portant.— Slaves bred in the ijlanis are much more attached t* 
the/pot —They have been gradually accuftomed to the labour, 
and muft confeqliently feel lefs obje&ion to the performance 
of it. Trained up likewife in regular fubordination, they 
muft of courfe be much more manageable than thofe who are 
firft put under the . care of an overfeer at a more advanced 
period of their life. Slaves, on the other hand, who have 
been convifted of crimes, .may confequently be fuch as 
no-perfon would be dellrous of employing, if he could poflibly 
avoid it. Let it be added to all thefe circumftances, that 
children are of the greateft fervice in many parts of the la¬ 
bour, fo that whilft the planter muft be convinced, that 
they will be the moft valuable Slaves, when arrived at the 
age of maturity, he receives very confiderable advantage 
from them, even in their earlieft years. It having then been 
prpved, that the intersjl of the planter is to breed , rather than 
to import, it muft follow, that the planters would be little 
lefs than mad,- to purchafe Slaves, if they were mot convinced 
that a further fupply is neceflary. 

But it has been faid, that the births and the deaths in the 
•iflands are equal, and that confequently no further fupply ii 
wanted. I am ready to admit, that the births and the deaths 
are nearly equal, but the queftion muft ftill come to this : 
Is the ftock of Haves in the iflands. fufficient ? Suppofe that in 
the ifland of Jamaica there are 250,000 Slaves , and fuppofe, 
which I rather doubt, that number fufficient for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the ifland ; I yet venture to aflert, if.the further im¬ 
portation is to be flopped, that the number of Slaves,in the 
ifiand is not fufficient : for Gentlemen feem to have forgot* 
that perfons in that climate arc fubjeft to difeafes, of which 
we are ignorant, and which fweep away hundreds , nay fomc- 
times tlmifands at a time. They feem to have forgot, that 
they are fubje£t to hurricanes and famines^ which have thy 
fame dreadful effe&s. 
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Whatever number of Slaves may be neceflary for the cul¬ 
tivation of the iflands, if further importation is to be flopped, 
an extra number will be necefTary, in order that, in' cafe of 
any extraordinary mortality, from the circumfUnces already 
ilated, thie complete ruin of the planter may be prevented. 

That the time will come, when the flock of Slaves in the 
i{land will be fuffieient, no perfon,'who'has attended to the 
former part of his argument can doubt. That the Slaves 
have gradually increafed, are gradually increafing, and that 
by certain regulations the increafe may be confiderably pro¬ 
moted, mufl be equally obvious. But thefe are all confidera- 
tions, which fhould induce us to oppofo the Abolition, becaufc 
the events without any of the evils that may arife from the 
immediate adoption of that meafure, mufl, in the natural 
order which I have defcribed, take place in the courfe of a 
very fhort period, 

I wifh the Committee to confider, what mifchie ,'f may arife 
from the planters being able to fmuggle; How dangerous it 
may be, that they fhould depend on other nations, and not 
on us, for their fupply of Slaves—That from entering into 
bargains and contra£ls, perhaps even with our enemies, their 
difpofitions may be alienated from us, that the lofs of the iflands 
them fives may be the confequence ; and net only the lofs of Jo 
much revenue , andfo rnitctif ewer to ourfelves , but the acquift- 
tion of that power^ and that revenue by our enemies —And why 
fhould we expofe ourfelves to fuch a rifk, for any benefit 
which will refult to the Negroes ? On the contrary, it has 
been proved that it would be a difadvantage to them. 

Let it likewife be confidered, that we may deprive our¬ 
felves by thefe means of the power of enforcing regulations, 
and that thus the trade may go on as it does at prefent, with 
a much Id's rapid increafe of the Slaves by birth. This is, 
however, not the only rifk to which we are expofing our 
Colonies. Let us ref eel: on the calamities of St. Domingo , 
which have been imputed by the deputies from that ifland, to 
the advocates of abolition. What horror can be defcribed, 
yvhat ravage can be painted, what cruelty can be cbmmitted, 

which 



which thofe unfortunate beings have not fuffered ? And (hall 
we, when principles of the fame fort are lurking in our 
own iflands, (hall we expofe our fellow fubjedts to the fame 
calamities, who, if guilty of promoting this trade , have at leaf 
been encouraged by ourfelves , by Us, who, though parties in 
the guilt , would in no adequate degree be parties in the Offering? 

It has been faid, that there is a diftindtion between the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, and the Emancipation of the 
Slaves. I admit that diftinCtion ; but fhould we be furprifed 
if the Slaves, who, receiving no immediate benefit from the 
abolition of the trade, fhould complain that thefe principles 
are not equally applies :o themfelves ;—fhould we be fur¬ 
prifed if their minds, not cultivated as our own, fhould not 
feel fo nice a dijlinflion , or at leaf!, if they do feel it, would 
be too much interefted to appear to do fo ? 

That the Slave Trade is in itfelf an evil, I am ready to 
admit. That the ftate of flavery itfelf is likewife an evil I 
arp no lefs ready to admit. That if the queftion was, not to 
abolijh , but ejlablifi,) them, I, of all thofe who profefs fo nvuch 
seal for the interefts of humanity, would not be the leaft 
eager to oppofe it ; but, are there not many evils in this 
world which we fhould have thought it our duty to prevent, 
yet which, when once they have taken place, it is more dan¬ 
gerous to oppofe than to fubtnit to ?. The duty of a Stahfman 
is, not to confuler abJlraSledly what is right or wrongs but to 
iveigb the di/advantages that are likely to arife from the abolition 
of an evil, againjl the confequences that are likely to arife from 
the continuance of it, 

On this ground let us judge of the prefent queftion. Here 
is an evil, which, it has been proved, can be but of Jkort 
continuance j the continuance of which, by proper regulations , 
may be extremely Jhortened. The expiration of which, inftead 
of being productive of good, will be productive of ejfmtial 
harm to thofe whom it is meant to benefit ■, and fhall we 
appearing to prevent the fhort continuance of this evil, adopt 
a meafure which can be of no advantage on one hand, and 
which threatens every calamity on the ether-— which threatens a 
U 2 diminution 



diminution of our revenue, and confequently a fericus mis¬ 
fortune to the people of this country—which threatens the 
ruin of the property of thofe perfons who, under our encou¬ 
ragement, have fettled in the Weft India Iflands—v which 
threatens murder, and all thofe cruelties which, by the adop¬ 
tion of the meafure, we arc defrous of preventing. 

I have frequently rejoiced, at the idea, that fome of thofe 
evils which have exifted in all ages, and under all govern¬ 
ments, are likely, in the prefent period, to be abolifhed ; 
that we live in an age where knowledge has become more 
univerfal than in any former period, and that, under the 
mild influence of true religion and philofophy, fociety is likely 
to receive conftderabie improvements. But I have always 
dreaded that thofe improvements fhould he too rapid— convinced 
that by this means their very end may be prevented. Violent 
changes fliake the frame inftead of fupporting it. They 
endanger its exiftence} and if the conftitution out-lives the 
fhock, it is reftored weak and enfeebled. Gradual changes 
ftrengthen and uphold it. The confequence of the change, 
ant! not the change , is felt. Every ftep fecures the preceding, 
and becomes the foundation for additional improvement. 

Agreeing, then, moft perfe&ly with the friends to the 
abolition in their end, I differ from them only in the means of 
accompllfnng that end. I am defirous of doing that gradually, 
which they arc defirous of doing rafhly. 

To fome part of the Right Honourable Gentleman’s pro- 
pofitions I agree, but I as much differ from him in others. 

I have drawn up two propofitions, which meet my ideas 
on the fubjeft, and which, if the Committee will give me 
leave, I will ftate to them. 

That an addrefs be prefented to his Majefty, that he would 
be pleafed to recommend to the Colonial Aflemblies, to gran t 
premiums to fuch Planters and Overfeers as fhall diftinguifh 
themfelves by promoting the annual increafe of the Slaves by 
birth . And likewife to grant freedom to every female Negro, 
who has borne and reared up five children to the age of 
feven years. 
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2(1. That a bounty of 5I. p’.r head be given to the matter 
of every veflel employed in ns trade from the coatt of Africa, 
who lhail import in any cargo, a greater number of female 
than male Negroes, not exceeding the age of twenty-five 
years. 

In order that I may be enabled to bring forward my pro- 
pofitions in form, I move that the Chairman fliould leave 
the Chair. 


Mr. Este. — I ttiould not intrude myfelf on the Com- 
ftiittee at fo late an hour, but with a view of inducing them to 
adjourn the debate. There are two propofitions, Sir, before 
the Houfe. The one, for the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
at large; the other for its gradual Abolition ; and I cannot 
help thinking that Gentlemen Ihould be allowed a further 
time to compare their refpe&ive merits, and confider of the 
beft means of carrying their purpofe, 

I am perfuaded there are feveral enormities in the Slave 
Trade which call for regulation; which I alfo conceive to be 
tke beft means to cffedhiate the final Abolition of the Slave 
Trade : for it appears to me that a gradual Abolition would , 
anfwer all the purpofes, and effe&uate its end in a much bet- ' 
ter manner than could be done by any other means. 

********* 


At four o’Clock Mr. William Smith rofe, but Mr. Pitt 
haying rifen at the lame time, Mr. Smith gave way to him. 
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The Right Honourable William Pitt. At this hour 
of the morning I am afraid, Sir, I am too much exhaufted 
to enter fo fully into the iubjedt before the Committee as L 
could wifh ; but if my bodily ftrength is in any degree equal 
to the talk, I feel fo ftrongly the magnitude of this queftion, 
that I am extremely earneft to deliver my fentiments, which I 
rife to do with the more fatisfa&ion, becaufe I now look for¬ 
ward to the iffue of this bufmefs with confiderable hopes of 
fuccefs. 

The debate has this day taken a turn, which, though it 
has produced a variety of new fuggefti'ns, has, upon the 
whole, reduced this queuion to a much narrower point than 
it was ever brought into before. 

I cannot fay that I quite agree with the Right Honourable 
Gentleman over the way (Mr. Fox) $ I am far from deplor¬ 
ing all that has been faid by my two Honourable Friends ; 
(Mr. Dundas and the Speaker.) I rather rejoice that they 
have now brought this fubjedt to a fair iflue—that fomething, 
at lead, is already gained, and that the argument has taken 
altogether a new courfe this night. It is true, a difference 
of opinion has been dated, and has been urged with all the 
force of argument that could be given to it. But give me 
leave to fay, that this difference has been urged upon princi¬ 
ples very far removed from thofe which were maintained 
by the opponents of my Honourable Friend when he firft 
brought forward his motion. There are very few of thofe 
who have fpoken this night, who have not thought it 
their duty to declare their full and entire concurrence with 
my Honourable Friend in promoting the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, as their ultimate objeJf: However we may 
differ as to the time and manner of it, we are agreed in the 
Abolition itfelf ; and my Honourable Friends have expreffed 
their agreement in this fentiment with that fenfibility upon the 

ubjedt, which humanity does moil undoubtedly require. I 
do not, however, think they yet perceive what are the ne- 
cefiary confequences of their own conceffion, or follow up 
their own principles w their juft conclufion. 
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The point now in difpute between us, is, a difference 
merely as to the period of time, at which the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade ought to. take place. I therefore congratulate 
this Houfe, the Country, and the World, that this'great 
point is gained} that we may now confider this trade as 
having received its condemnation ; that its fentence is feat - 
ed ; that this Curfe of mankind is feen by the Houfe in its 
true light; and that the greateft ftigma on our national cha¬ 
racter which ever yet exiffed. : s about to be removed ! And, 
Sir, (which is ffill more important) that MANKIND, I 
truft, in general , are now likely to he delivered from the greatejl 
practical evil that ever has afflified the human race— from the 
feverejl and mojl extenfive calamity recorded in the Hi/lory of the 
world! 

In proceeding to give my reafons for concurring with 
my Honourable Friend in his motion, I fhall neceflarily advert 
to thpfe topics which my Honourable Friends near me have 
touched upon} and which they ftated to be their motives for 
preferring a gradual, and in fome degree, a diftant Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, to the more immediate and direCt meafure 
new propofed to you. Beginning as I do, with declaring 
that in this refpeCt I differ completely from my Right 
Honourable Friends near me. I do not, however, mean 
to fay, that 1 differ as to one obfervation which has 
been prefled rather ftrongly by them. If they can fliew 
that their propofition of a gradual Abolition, is more 
likely than ours to fecure the objcCt which we have in view-«- 
that by proceeding gradually we fhall arrive snore fpeedily at 
our end, and attain it with snore certainty , than by a di* 
re£l .vote-immediately to abolifh —If they can fhew to the 
fatisfaCUon both of myfelf and the. Committee, that our pro¬ 
pofition has more the appearance of a fpeedy Abolition, than 
t!>e reality of if; undoubtedly they will in this cafe make a 
convert of me, and my Honourable Friend who moved the 
queffion; they will make a convert of every man among us, 
who looks to this, which I truft we all do, as a queffion not 
to be determined by theoretical principles or cnthufiaftic feel¬ 
ings, but confidcrs the practicability of the meafure—aiming 
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fimply to effedf his objedi in the ftiorleft time, and in the 
fureft poffible manner. 

If, however, I ftiall be able to {hew that our meafure pro¬ 
ceeds more diredlly to its object, and fecures it with more cer¬ 
tainty, , and within a hfs dijlant period ; and that the Slave 
Trade will on our plan be aboliihed fooner than on his ; may 
I not then hope, that my Right Honourable Friends will be 
as ready to adopt our propofition, as we fhould in the other 
cafe be willing to accede to theirs ? 

One of my Right Honourable Friends has ftated, that an 
A& pafled here for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, would 
not fecure its. Abolition. Now, Sir, I fhould be glad to 
know, why an AS of the Britifti -Legiflature, enforced by all 
thofe fanctions which we have undoubtedly the power and the 
right to apply, is not to be eftedtual; at lead: as to every mate¬ 
rial purpofe? Will not the executive power have the fame ap¬ 
pointment of the officers and the courts of judicature, by which 
all the caufes relating to this fubjedl muft be tried, that it 
has in other cafes ? Will there not be the fame fyftem of law 
by which we now maintain a monopoly of commerce ? If the 
fame law, Sir, be applied to the prohibition of the Slave Trade , 
which is applied in the cafe of other contraband commerce , with 
'all the fame means of the country to back it, I am at a lofs 
to know why the adtual and total Abolition is not as likely 
to be efredfed in this way, as by any plan cr projedt of my 
Honourable Friends, for bringing about a gradual termination 
of it. But my obfervation is extremely fortified by what fell 
from my Honourable Friend who fpoke laft : he has told you, 
Sir, thatifyouwill havepatiencewithitfora few years, the Slave 
Trade muft drop of itfelf, from the increafing dearnefs of the 
commodity imported, and the increafing progrefs, on the other 
hand, of internal population. Is it true, then, that the impor¬ 
tations arc fo expenfive and difadvantageous already, that the 
internal population is even now becoming a cheaper refource ? 

I afk then, if you leave to the importer no means of importa¬ 
tion but by friitggiing, and if, bejides all the prefent difadvan- 
you load him with all the charges and hazards of the 
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Unuggler, by taking care that the laws againft fippggling are 
ip this cafe watchfully and rigoroufly enforced, is there any 
danger of any confidcrable fupply of frefli Slaves being poured 
into theiflands through this channel ? And is there any real 
ground of fear, becaufe a fe\y Slaves may have been fmugg- 
led in or out of the ifljinds tb r at a bill will be ufeiefs and .in- 
effe&ual on any fuch ground ? The queftion under tnefe cir- 
cumftances will not bear a difpute. 

Perhaps, however, my Jlonoprable Friends may take up 
another ground, and fay, “ It is true your tqeafure would fliut 

out further importations more immediately; but we do not 
£C mean tp fliut them opt immediately. We think it righ^^n 
* c grounds of general Expediency , that they fliould not be I’m-, 
<c mediately fliut out.” Let us therefore now copic to this 
qucftiotrof the Expediency, of making the Abolition diftant 
and gradual, rather than immediate. 

The argument of expediency in my opinion (like every 
other argument in this difquifition) will not juftify the con¬ 
tinuance of the Slave Trade for one unpecefiary hour. Sup¬ 
pling it to be in our power (which I have fliewn it is) to 
enforce the prohibition from this prefent time, the expediency of 
doing it is to me fo clear, that if I went on this principle alone. 
J fliould not fe.el a moment’s hefitation. What is the argu¬ 
ment of expediency ftated on the other fide? It is doubted 
whether the deaths and births ip the iflands are as yet fo nearly 
equal as to enfure the keeping up a fufficient flock of labourers: 
in anfwer to this I took the liberty of mentioning in a for¬ 
mer year, what appeared tp me to be the ftate of population 
at that tiipee My obfervations were taken froip docurpcnts 
which we have reafon tq judge authentic, and \ylpch caniccl 
op the face of them $he poncluflons I then flated : thsy 
were the clear, Ample, and obvious refult of a careful exa¬ 
mination which I made into this fubjeft, and any Gentleman 
who will take the fame paips may arrive at the fapie degree of. 
fatisfa&ion. 

Thefe calculations, however, applied to a period of rime that 
is now Jour er five years pnfi. The births were then i*i 



the general view of them, nearly equal to the deaths ; and, as 
the ftatc of population was fhewn, by a confidcrable retro.f- 
pe<ft, to be regularly incrcafing, an cxcefs of births mufl 
before this time have taken place. 

Anothep obfervation has been made as to tfie difproportion 
of the fexes: this, however, is a difparity which exiftc\i in 
any material degree only in former years ; it is a difparity of 
which the Slave Trade has been itfelf the caufej which will 
gradually diminifh as the Slave Trade ciminifhes, and mult 
entirely ceafe, if the Trade fir all he abolifiicd ; but which, 
nevertheless, is made the very plea for its continuance. I be¬ 
lieve this difproportion of the fexes, taking the whole number 
in the ifiands, Creole as well as imported Africans, the latter 
pf whom occafion all the difproportion, not now by any 
means confidcrable. 

But, Sir, I alfq flawed, that the great mortality, which 
turned the balance fo as to make the deaths appear more nu¬ 
merous than the births, arofe too from the imported Africans, 
who die in extraordinary numbers in the feafoning. If, there¬ 
fore, the importation of Negroes fhould ceafe, every one of 
the caufes of mortality, which I have now Hated, would ceafe 
alfo. Nor can I conceive any reafon why the prefent number 
of labourers fhould pot maintain itfelf in the Weft Indies, ex¬ 
cept it be from fome artificial caufe, fome fault in the ifiands; 
fuch as the impolicy of their governors, or the cruelty of the 
managers and officers, whom they employ. 

I will not rc-iterate all that I faid at that time, or go through 
ifland by ifland. It is true, there is a difference in the ceded 
ifiands ; arid I ftate them pofiibly to be, in fome refpe&s, an 
excepted cafe. But, if we are to enter into the fubje& of the 
mortality on clearing new lanch j this, Sir, is undoubtedly 
another queftion : the mortality here is tenfold ; and this is 
to be confidered,'not as the; carrying on a trade, but as the Jet¬ 
ting on foot a Slave Trade for the purpofe pf peopling the Co¬ 
lony ; a meafure which I think will not now be maintained. 
I therefore defire Gentlemen to tell me fairly, whether the 
period they look to is not now arrived? Whether, at this hour. 
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the Weft Indies truly not be declared to have actually attained 
a ftatc in which they can maintain their population ? and up¬ 
on the anfwer 1 inuft ncccflarily receive, I think I could 
fafely reft the whole of the queftion. 

One Honourable Gentleman has rather ingeniotifiy ob- 
ferved that one or other of thefe two aflertions of ours, muft 
neceftiirily be falle : that either the population muft be dc- 
creafing, which we deny ; or, if the population is incrcafing, 
that the Slaves muft be perfectly well treated, (this being tb* 
caufe of fuch population) which we deny alfo, That the po¬ 
pulation is rather incrcafing than Otherwife j and alfo that the 
general treatment is by no means fo good as it ought to be, 
are both points which have been feparately proved by different 
evidences; nor arc thefe two points fo entirely incompatible. 
The ili treatment muft be very great indeed, in order to di- 
minifh materially the population of any race of people. That 
it is not fo extremely great as to do this, I will admit. 
I will even admit) if you pleafe, that this charge may poftibly 
have been fometime3 exaggerated j and I certainly think, that 
it applies lefs and lefs as we come nearer to the prefent times. 

But) let us fee how this contradiction of ours, as it is 
thought, really ftands, and how the explanation of it will 
completely fettle our minds, oil the point in queftion. Do 
the Slaves diminijh in numbers ? It can be nothing but ill 
treatment that caufes the diminution. This ill treatment the 
Abolition muft and will reftrain. In this cafe, therefore, we 
ought to vote for the Abolition. On the other hand, Do you 
chufe to fay that the Slaves clearly increafe in numbers ? Then 
you want no importations, and, in this cafe alfo, you may 
fafely vote for the Abolition. Or, if you chufe to fay, as the 
third and only other cafe which can be put, and which perhaps 
is the neareft to the truth, that the population is nearly jlatlon- 
ary , and the treatment neither f) bad nor fo goodzs it might be* 
then furely, Sir, it will not be denied, that this of all others, is 
on each of the two grounds, the proper period for flopping fur¬ 
ther fupplies : for your population, which you own is already 
ftationary, will thus be made undoubtedly to increafe from the 
X 2 births, 
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births j and the good treatment of your prefent Slaves, which 
I airt how fuppofing is but very moderate, will be.neceflarily 
improved alfo by the fame meafufe of Abolition. I fay, 
therefore, that thefe pVopo'fitions, contradictory as they 
may be reprefented, arc in truth hot at all inconfiftent, 
but even come in aid of each other, and lead to a conclufion 
that is decifive. And let it be always remembered, that in this 
branch of my argument, 1 have only in view the well-being of 
the Weft Indies, and do not now ground any thing on the 
African part of the queftion. 

But, Sir, i may carry thefe ob'fervations refpe&ing the 
iflands much further. It is within the power of the Cqlonifts, 
(and is it not then their indlfpenfable duty?) to apply them- 
felves to the correction of thofe various abufes, by which po- 
pulation is reftrained? The mod: important confequences 
fhay be expected to attend Colonial regulations tor this pur- 
pofe. With the improvement of internal population, the 
Condition of every Negro will improve alfo ; his liberty will 
advance, or at leaft he will be' approaching to a ftate of liberty. 
Nor can you increafe the happtnefs* or extend the freedom of 
the Negro, without adding in an equal degree to the fafety 
Of the iflands , and of all their inhabitants. Thus, Sir, in the 
place of Jflaves, who naturally have an intereft directly oppo- 
fite to that of their matters, and are therefore viewed by them 
with an eye of conftant fufpicion, you will create a body of 
valuable citizens andfubjeSls , forming a part of the fame com¬ 
munity, having a common intereft with their fuperiors, iri 
the fecurityand profperity of the whole. 

And, here let me add, that in proportion as you increafe 
the happinefs of thefe unfortunate beings, you will undoubtedly 
increafe in effect the quantity of their labour alfo. Gentlemen, 
talk of the diminution of the. labour of the iflands! I will ven¬ 
ture fo aflert, that, even if in confequence of the Abolition 
fhere were to be fome decreafe in the number of hands; the 
quantity of work done, fuppofing the condition of the Slaves to 
'improve, would by no means diminifti in the fame proportion ; 
perhaps would be far from diminilhing at all:. For if you ref- 
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tore to this degraded race the true feelings of men ; if you 
take them out from among J;he order of brutes, and place 
them on a level with the reft of the human fpecies, they wili 
then work with that energy which natural to men; and their 
labour will be productive, in a thoufand ways, above what it 
has yet been; as the labour of a man is always more produc¬ 
tive than that of a mere brute. 

It generally happens that in every-bad baufe fome in¬ 
formation arifes out of the evidence of its defenders themfelves, 
which ferves to expofe in one part or other the weaknefs of 
their defence. It is the chara&eriftic of fuch a caufe, that if 
it be at all gone into, even by its own fupporters, it is liable to 
•be ruined by the contradictions in which thofe who maintain 
it are for ever involved. 

The Committee of the Privy Council of Great Britain 
fent over certain queries to the Weft India iflands, with-a view 
of elucidating the prefent fubjedt; and they particularly in¬ 
quired, whether the Negroes had any days or hours allotted to 
them, in which they might work for themfelves. The Af- 
femblies in their anfwers, with an air of gfeat fatisfa&ion ftate- 
the labour of the Slaves to be moderate, and the Weft In¬ 
dia fyftem to be well calculated to promote tire domeftic hap- 
piiiefs of the Slaves : They add, “ that proprietors are not 
a compelled by law to allow their 4 Slaves any part of the fix 
44 ' working days of the week for themfelves, but that it is the 
ei general practice to allow them one afternoon in every week 
tc out of crop time, which, with fuch hours as they chufe to 
« work on Sundays, is time amply fufficient for their own pur- 
“ pofes Now, therefore, will the Negroes, or I may rather 
fav, do the Negroes work for their own emolument ? I beg 
the Committee’s attention to this point:. The Aflcmbly of 
Grenada proceeds to ftate.—I have their own words for it— 
“ That though the Negroes are alloived the afternoons of only 
“ one day in every week , they will do as much work in that af- 
44 ternoon-, ivhen employed for their own benefit , as in the whole 
“ day when employed in their mafersferviced* 
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Now, Sir, I will defire you to burri ail my calculations; 
to difbelieve, if you pleafe, every word I have faid on the 
present ftate of population ; nay, l will admit* for the fake of 
argument, that the numbers are decreaftng, and the produc¬ 
tive labour at prefent infufficient for the cultivation of thofe 
Countries: And I will then afk, whether the. increafe In the 
quantity of labour which is reafonably to be expected from the 
improved condition of the Slaves, is not by the admifiion of 
jhe iflands themfclves, by their admiflion not merely of an 
argument but a fadt, far more than fufficient to counterba¬ 
lance any decreafe which can be rationally apprehended from 
a defective ftate of their population ? Why, Sir, a Negro if 
he works for bimfelfy and not for a mafter, will do double 
work ! This is their own account. If you will believe the 
planters, if you will believe the legiflature of the iflands, the 
productive labour of the colonies would, in cafe the Negroes 
worked as free labourers inftead of Slaves, be literally doubled . 
Half the prefent labourers on this fuppofition would fufEce, 
for the whole cultivation of our iflands on the prefent feale. 
I therefore, confidently afk the Houfe, whether in confider- 
tng the whole of this queftion, we may not fairly look for¬ 
ward to an improvement in the condition of thefe unhappy 
and degraded beings j not only as an event deferable on the 
ground of humanity and political prudence; but alfb as a 
means of increafing, very confiderably indeed, (even without 
any increafing population,) the productive induftry of the 
Iflands ? 

When Gentlemen are fo nicely balancing the paft and fu¬ 
ture means of cultivating the plantations, let me requeft them 
to put this argument into the feale; and the more they con- 
fidcr it, the more will they be fatisfied, that both the folidity of 
the-principle which I have ftated, and the faCt which I have juft 
quoted, in the very words of the Colonial Legiflature, will 
bear me out in every inference I have drawn. I think they 
will perceive alfo, that it is the undeniable duty of this Houfe, 
on the grounds of true policy, immediately to fan&ion and 
carry into effect that fyftem which enfures thefe important 
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advantages» in addition to all thole other ineftimable blefllngs . 
which follow in their train. 

. If, therefore, the argument of expediency as applying to 
the Weft India Iflands, is the teft by which this queftion is 
to be tried ; I trull: I have now eftablifhed this propofition^ 
namely, that whatever tends moft fpeedily and effectually to 
meliorate the condition of the Slaves, is, undoubtedly on the 
ground of expediency, leaving juftice out of the queftion, the 
main objeCt to be purfued. 

That the immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade will 
moft eminently have this efFeCt, and that it is the only mca- 
fure from which this effeCfc can in any confiderable degree be 
expeCted, are points to which I lhall prefently come; but be¬ 
fore I enter upon them, let me notice one or two further cir r 
cumftances. 

We are told (and by refpeCtable and well-informed perfons) 
that the purchafe of new negroes has been injurious in Head 
pf profitable to the planters, themfelves ; fo large a proportion 
of thefe unhappy wretches being found to perilh in the fea* 
foiling. Writers well verfed in this fubjeCt have even ad- 
vifed that, in order to remove the temptation which the Slave 
Trade offers to expend large firns in this Injudicious way, 
the door of importation fnould he Jhut .—This very plan which 
we now propofe, the mifehief of which is reprefented to be 
fo great as to outweigh fo many other momentous confider- 
ations has actually been recommended by fome of the beft 
authorities, as a plan highly requifite to be adopted on the 
very principle of advantage to the Iflands; nay, not merely 
pn that principle of general and political advantage on which 
I have already touched, but for the advantage of the very 
individuals who would otherwife be moft forward in pur- 
chafing Slaves. On the part of the Weft Indians it is urged, 
« The Planters are in debt: They are already diftrefled ; 
<< if you flop the Slave Trade, they will be ruined.'? Mr. 
Long, the celebrated hiftorian of Jamaica, recommends the 
Hopping of importations, as a receipt for enabling the plan¬ 
tations which are embarafled to get out of debt. I will quote his 
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words. Speaking of the ufurious terms on which money Is often 
borrowed for the purchafe of frefh Slaves, he advifes “ the 
f l laying a duty equal to a prohibition on all negroes Imported 
u for the fpace of four or five years, except for re-exporta- 
** tion.” ‘f Sqch a Jaw,” he proceeds to fay, « would be at- 
“ tended with the following good confequences. It would 
f* put an immediate flop to thefe extortions; it would en- 
a able the planter to retrieve his affairs by preventing him 
u front running in debt , either by renting or purchasing of ne- 
P groes ; it would render fuch recruits lefs peceflary, by the 
v redoubled care he would he obliged fo tpke of hjs prefent Jlod 
<c the prefervation of their lives and health ; And laftly, it 
would raife the value of negroes in the ifland.TrA North 
<* American Province, by this Prohibition alone 
“ for a few Years, from being deeply plunged 
“ in Debt, has become independent, rich, ani$ 

* c FLOURISHING.” 

On this authority of Mr. Long I reft the queftion, whether 
the prohibition of further importations is that rafh, impolitic, 
and completely ruinous meafure," which it is fo confidently 
declared to be with refpcCt to our Weft Indian Plantations. 

I do not however mean in thus treating this branch of the 
fubjeCt, abfolutely to exclude the queftion of indemnification 
on the fuppofition of pojfible dif id-vantages affecting the Weft 
Indies through the Abolition of the Slave Trade. But 
when Gentlemen fet up q claim of compenfation merely on 
thofe general allegations , which are all that I have yet heard 
from them, I can only anfwer, let them produce their cafe in 
a diftinCt and fpecific form ; and if upon any practicable or 
reafonable. grounds it fhall claim conficleration, it will then 
be time enough for Parliament to decide upon it. 

I now come to another circumftance of great weight, con¬ 
nected with this part of the queftion. I mean the danger to 
which the Iflands are expofed from thofe negroes who are 
newly imported. This, Sir, like the obfervation which I 
lately made, is no mere fpeculation of ours ; for here again I 
refer ypu to Mr. Long, the Hiftorian of Jamaica. He treats 
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particularly of the dangers to be dreaded from the introduction 
of Coromantine negroes; an appellation under which are 
comprifed feveral deferiptions of Negroes- obtained on the 
Gold Coaft, whofe native country is not exaCtiy known, 
and who are purchafed in a variety of markets, having been 
brought from fame diftanee inland. With a view of pre- 
venting infurre&ions, he advifes, that “ by layirfg a duty 
“ equal to a prohibition, no more of thefe Coromantines 
“ fhould be bought;” and after noticing one Information 
which happened through their means, he tells you of another 
in the following year, in which thirty-three Coromantines, 
“ mojt of •whom bad been newly imported\ fuddenly rofe and in 
“ the fpace of an hour murdered and wounded no lefs tha^ 
“ nineteen white p:rfons.” , * 

To the authority of Mr. Long, both in this and other 
parts of his work, I may add the recorded opinion of the 
Committee ©f the Houfe of Affemblyof Jamaica itfelf; who, in 
confequence of a rebellion among the Slaves, were appointed 
to inquire into the beft means of preventing future Infur- 
redtions. The Committee reported, “ That the ; rebellion 
“ had originated (like moft or all others) with the Coro * 
“ mantines ; and they propofed that a bill (hould be brought in 
“ for laying a higher duty on the importation of thefe particular 
“ Negroes ,” which was intended to operate as a prohibition* 
But the danger is not confined to the importation of Coro¬ 
mantines. Mr. Long, carefully inveftigating as he does' the 
caufes of fuch frequent InfurreCtions, particularly at Jamaica, 
accounts for them from the greathefs of it's general importa¬ 
tions. “ In two years and a half,” fays he, “ 27,000 Ne-_ 
“ groes have been imported.”—“ No wonder we have rebel- 
1 ions! Twenty* feven thoufand in two years and a half ? ” Why, 
Sir, I believe that in fome late years there have been as many 
imported into the fame Ifiand within the fame period ! Sure - 
ly, Sir, when Gentlemen talk fo vehemently of the fafety of 
the Iflands, and charge us with being fo indifferent to ifj 
when they fpeak of the calamities of St. Domingo, and of 
fimilar dangers impending over their own heads at the prefent 
Y hour, 




hotir, it ill becomes them to be the pcrfons who are crying out 
forfurther importations It ill becomes them to charge upon us 
the crime of ftirring up InfurreCtions—upon us who are only 
adopting the very principles, which Mr. Long—which in part 
even the Legifiature of Jamaica itfelf, laid down in the time 
of danger, with rtn avowed view to the prevention of any fuch 
calamity." ' 

; The Houfe, I arti fure will eafily believe it is no fmall fatis- 
faCUon to me, that among the many arguments for prohibit¬ 
ing the Slave Trade which crowd upon my mind j the fe- 
curityOf Our Weft India pofleffions againft internal commo¬ 
tions,. as well aS foreign enemies, is among the moft promi- 
nent and moft forciblei And here let me apply to my two 
Right Honourable Friends, and afk them, whether in this part 
of the argument they do not fee reafon for immediate Abo¬ 
lition? Why fliould yoii any longer import into thofe coun¬ 
tries that which is the Very feed of InfurreCfion and rebellion r 
Why ihould you perfift in introducing thofe latent principles 
of conflagration, w'hich if they fhould once burft forth, may an¬ 
nihilate in a Angle'day the induftry of an hundred years ? 
Why will you fubjeCbyourfelves, with open eyes, to" the evi¬ 
dent and imminent rifk of a calamity, which may throw you 
■back a whole century in your profits, in your cultivation, in 
your progrefs to the emancipation of your Slaves; and <iif- 
sppolnting at Once everyone of thefib golden expeditions, 
May retard not only the accompliftitnent of that happy fyftem 
which I have attempted to deferibe, but: may cut off even 
your opportunity of taking any one introductory : ftep ?’ Let us 
begin from this time! Let us not commit thefe important 
fhterefts to any further hazard! Let us profecute this great 
nbjed:'from this very hour ! Let us vote that the Abolition 
Of the Slave Trade (hall be immediate , and hot left to I know 
not what future time or contingency! Will my Right Hon. 
'Friends anfwer for the fafety of the Iflands during any ima¬ 
ginable intervening period ? Or do they think that any little 
4 advantages of the kind which they ftate* can have any weight 
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in that fcale of expediency in which this great queftion ought 
undoubtedly.to be tried. 

Thus ftated, and thus alon*, Sir, can it be truly fbu.- to 
what does the whole of my Right Honourable Friend's argu-. 
ments, on the head of expediency, amount? It amounts 
but to this : —The Colonies on the one hand would have to 
flruggle with forne few difficulties and difadvantages at the 
firft, for the fake of obtaining on the other hand immediate 
fecurity to their leading interefts; of enfuring Sir! even their 
own political exigence j and for the fake alfo of immediately 
commencing that fyftem of progrefiive improvement in the 
condition of-the Slaves, which is neceflary to raife them from- 
the flate of brutes to that of rational beings, but which never 
can begin until the introduction of i>.<sfe new difafFe< 5 hed and 
dangerous Africans into the fame gangs, fhall have been 
flopped. 

If any argument can 1 in the flighted degree juftify the 
feverity that is now fo generally praCtifed in' the treatment of 
the Slaves, it mull be the introduction of thefe Africans. It 
is the introduction of thefe Africans that renders all idea of 
Emancipation for the prefent fo chimerical j and the very 
mention of it fo dreadful. It is the introduction of thefe 
Africans that keeps down the condition of all Plantation Ne¬ 
groes. Whatever fyftem of treatment is deemed neceflary by 
the Planters to be adopted towards thefe new Africans, extends 
itfelf to the other Slaves alfoj inftead therefore of deferring 
the hour when you will finally put an end to importations, 
vainly purpofing that the condition of your prefent Slaves 
fhould previoufly be mended, you muft, in the very firft 
inftance, flop your importations, if you hope to introduce any 
rational or practicable plan, either of gradual emancipation, 
or prefent general improvement. 

Having nowdone with this queftion of expediency as affeCl* 
ing the I (lands, I come next to a propofition advanced by my 
Right Honourable Friend, (Mr.-Dundas,) which appeared 
tc intimate, that on account of fome patrimonial rights of the 
Y 2, Weft 
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Weft Indians,, the prohibition of the Slave Trade might be 
confidered as an invafion of their legal inheritance. 

. Now, in anlvver to this propofition, I muft make twa'or 
three remarks, which I think my Right Honourable Friend 
will find feme confiderable difficulty in anfwering: 

, F.irft, I obferve that his argument, if it be worth any thing, 
applies juft as much to gradual as immediate Abolition. I 
have np doubt, that at whatever period he fhould be difpofed 
to fay, the Abolition fhould actually take place, this defence 
will equally be fct up; for it certainly js juft as good an argu¬ 
ment againft an Aholition feven, or feventy years hence, as 
againft ?n Abolition at (his moment. It fuppofes, we have 
no right whatever to ftop the importations j and even though 
the difadyantage to our plantations, which fome Gentlemen 
fuppofe to attend the meafure cf immediate Abolition, fhould 
be admitted gradually to leffen by the lapfe of a few years, yet 
ip point pf principle, the abfence of all right of interference 
would remain the fame. My Right Honourable Friend, 
therefore, I am Cure will not prefs an argument net lefs hoftile 
$0 his proposition than to ours. But let us inveftigate the 
foundation of tfiis objection, and I will commence what I 
have to fay, by putting a queftion to my Right Honourable 
Friend. It is chiefly on the prefumed ground of our being 
bound by $ parliamentary function heretofore given to the African. 
Slave Traded hat this argument againft the Abolition is 
refted. Does then my Right Honourable Friend, or does 
any man in this Houfe think, that the Slave Trade has re¬ 
ceived any fuch parliamentary fan&ion, as muft place it 
more out of the jurifdi&ion of the legiflature for ever after, 
than the other branches of our national commerce ? I afk, 
is there any one regulation pf apy pari of our commerce, 
which, if this argument be valid, may not equally be ob-? 
jected tp, on the ground of its a fleeing fome man's patri¬ 
mony, fome man’s property, dr feme man’s expectations ? 
Let it never be forgotten that the argument I am canvaffing 
would be juft as ftrong, if the pofleflion affe&cd were fmall, 
and the pofleffors humble j for on every principle of j uftice, 
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the property of any Jingle individual, or fin all number of indi¬ 
viduals is as facrcd, as that of the great^ody of Weft In¬ 
dians. Juftice ought £o extend her protection with rigid im¬ 
partiality to the rich and to the poor, to the powerful and to 
the humble. If this be the cafe, in. what a fituation does my 
Right Honourable Friend’s argument place the legiflature of 
Britain? What room is left for their interference in the regu¬ 
lation of any part of our commerce? It is fcarcely poflible to lay 
a duty on any one article, which may not when firft impofed, 
be faid in fome way to affe& the property of individuals, and 
even of fome entire claft'es of the community. If the laws 
refpc&ing the Slave Trade imply a contrail for its perpetual 
continuance, I will venture to fay, there does not pafs a year 
without fome ail, equally pledging the faith of parliament to 
the perpetuating of fome other, branch of commerce. In Ihort, 
I repeat my obfervation, that no new,' tax can be impofed, 
much lefs can any prohibitory duty be ever laid on any branch 
trade, that has before been regulated by parliament, if this 
principle be once admitted. 

Before I refer to the aits of parliament by which the public 
faith is faid to be pledged ; let me remark alio, that a contract 
for the continuance of the Slave Trade, mull on the principles 
which I fhall prefently infill on, have been void, even from the 
beginning; for if this trade is an outrage upon juftice, and 
only another name for fraud, robbery and murder ; will any 
man urge that the legiflature could poflibly by any pledge 
whatever incur the obligation of being an acceflary, or I may 
even fay, a principal in the commiflion of fuch enormities, 
by fanitioning their continuance? as weli mighfcan individual 
think himfelf bound by a promife to commit an aflfafllnation. 

I am confident, Gentlemen muft fee, .that our proceeding on 
fuch grounds, would infringe all the principles of law, and 
fubvert the very foundation of morality. 

Let us now fee, how far the aits themfelves Ihew that there 
is this fort of parliamentary pledge to continue the African 
Slave Trade. The Ait. of 23* Geo. I. C. 2 h that by 
yvhich we are fuppofed to be bound up by contrail to fanition 
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all t'hxjfc horrors now fo incontrovertiby proved. Kow fur-' 
prifedthcn Sir, mult the Houfe he to find, that by aciatifcoP 
their very aft, fomc of thefe outrages are exprefily forbidden ! 
it fays, “ No Commander, or matter of a fhip ti'adin b to 
“Africa, {hall by fraud, force, or violence, or by any indi- 
“ reft praftico whatfoever, take on board cr carry away from 
“ the eoaft of Africa, any Negro, or Native of the laid 
“ country, cr commit any violence on the Natives, to the pre¬ 
judice of the fiid trade, and that every perfon fb offending, 
“ fhall for every fuch offence forfeit”—When it comes to 
the penalty, forry am I to fay, that we fee too clofe a refem- 
blance to the Weft India Jaw, which inflicts the payment of 
30I. as the punifhmcnt for murdering a negro. The price 
of blood in Africa is 100!. but even this penalty is enough 
to prove that the Aft at leaft does not fanftion, much lefs 
does it engage to perpetuate enormities ; and the whole trade 
has now been demonftrated. to be a mafs, a fyftem of enormi¬ 
ties ; of enormities which incontrovertibly hid defiance not 
only to this claufe, hut to every regulation which our inge¬ 
nuity can devife, and our power carry into bffeft, Nothing 
can accomplilh the objeft of this claufe but an extinction of 
the trade itfelf. 

But, Sir, let us fee what was the motive for carrying On 
the trade at ali ? The preamble of the Aft ftates it, “ Whereas 
“ the trade to and from Africa is very advantageous to Great 
u Britain , and nccejfary for the /applying the Plantations and 
“ Colonics thereunto belonging with a fuff dent number of 
“ Negroes at rcafonable rates, and for that purpofe the faid 
“ trade fhould be carried on,” &c. — Here then we fee what 
the Parliament had in view when it palled this aft; and I have 
clearly fhewn that not one of the occafions on which it ground¬ 
ed its proceedings nowexrfts. I may then plead, I.think, the 
very aft itfelf as an argument for the Abolition. If it is fhewn, 
that inftead of being “ very advantageous,” to Great Britain, 
this trade is the molt deftruftivc that can well be imagined to 
her interefts j that it is the-ruin of . our feamen ; that it flops 
the extenfion of our manufactures.—If it is proved in the 
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•fccon’d place that it is not now neceflary for the u Applying 
<l our Plantations with Negroes j” if it is further eftabli/hcd 
that this traffick was from the very beginning contrary to the 
iirft principles of juftice, and confequently that a pledge for 
its continuance, had one been attempted to have been given, 
mtift have been completely and abfolutely void—where-then 
in this Adt of Parliament is the contrail to be found, by which 
Britain is bound, as ; fhe is faid to be, never to liften to her 
own true intcrefts, and to the cries of the Natives of Africa? 
Is it not clear that all argument, founded on the fuppofed 
pledged faith of Parliament, makes again ft thofe who employ 
it ? I refer you to the principles which obtain in other cafes. 
•Every Trade Ail ftiews undoubtedly that the Lcgiflatare is 
ufed to pay a tender regard to all. clafies of the community. 
But if for the lake of moral duty, of national honour, or even 
of great political advantage, it is thought right, by authority 
of Parliament, to alter any long eftablilhed fyftem, Parliament 
is competent to do it. The Legillature will undoubtedly be 
careful to fubjeit individuals, to as little inconvenience as 
pollible ; and if any, peculiar hardihip fhould arife, that can 
be diftiniHy dated, and fairly pleaded, there will ever, I am 
fure, be a liberal feeling towards them in the Legiflaiure of 
this country, which is the guardian of all who live under its 
protection. Qn the preient occafion, the moll powerful 
confiderations call upon us to Abolifli the Slave Trade ; and 
if we refufe to attend to them on the alleged ground of 
pledged faith and contract, we ftiall depart as widely from 
the practice of Parliament, as from the path of moral duty. 
If indeed there is any cafe of hardlhip, which comes within 
the proper cognizance of Parliament, and calls for the exercife 
,of its liberality,--well! Butfuch a cafe mull be referved 
for calm confideration, as a matter diftinct from the prefent 
queftion. 

. I beg pardon, for dwelling fo long on the argument of ex¬ 
pediency, and on the manner in which it affedls the Weft 
Indies.- I have been carried away by my own feelings on 
fome of tbefe points into a greater length than I intended, 
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efpecially coafideriiig how fully the fubjeCl has been already 
argued. The refult of all I have faid, is, that there exifts no 
impediment, no obftacle, no ihadow of reafonable objection 
on the-ground of pledged faith, or even on that of national 
expediency, to the Abolition of this trade. On the contrary, all 
the arguments drawn from thole fources plead, for it, and they 
plead much more loudly, and much more ftrongly in every 
part of the queftion, for an immediate, than for a gradual 
Abolition. 

But now, Sir, I come to Africa. That is the ground on 
which Lreft, and here it is that I fay my Right Honourable 
Friends do not carry their principles to their full extent.—* 
Why ought the Slave Trade to be abolifhed ? Because it 
is incurable Injustice. How much ftronger then is the 
argument for immediate, than gradual abolition ! By allowing 
it to continue even for one hour, do not my Right Honourable 
Friends weaken—do not they defert, their own argument of 
its injuftice? If on the ground of injuftice it ought to be 
abolilhed at laft, why ought it not now ? Why is injuftice 
to be fuffered to remain for a Angle hour ? From what I hear 
without doors, it is evident that there is a general conviction 
entertained of its being far from juft, and from that very con* 
viCtion of its injuftice, fome men have been led, I fear, to 
the fuppofition, that the Slave Trade never could have been 
permitted to begin, but from fome ftrong and irrefiftible ne* 
ceflity; a neceffity, however, which if it was fancied to exift 
at firft, I have fhewn cannot thought by any man whatever 
to exift now. This plea of neceflity, thus prefumed,. and 
prefumed, as I fufpeCt, from the circumftance of injuftice 
itfelfj has caufed a fort of acquiefcence in the continuance of 
this evil. Men have been led to place it among the ranfc of 
tbofe necejfary evils % which are fuppofed to be the. lot of, 
human creatures, and to be permitted to fall upon fome coun¬ 
tries or individuals, rather than upon others, by that Being, 
whofe ways are infcrutable to us, and whofe difpenfations, it 
is conceived, we ought not to look into. . The origin of evil 
is indeed a fubjeCt beyond the reach of human underftandings ; 

and 
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and the permllfion of it by the Supreme Being, is a fubjedl 
into which it belongs not to us to inquire. But where the 
evil in queftion is a moral evil which a man can fcrutinize, 
and where that moral evil has its origin with ourfelves , let us 
not imagine that we can clear our confidences by this general, 
not to fay irreligious and impious way of laying afide the ques¬ 
tion. .If we refleft at all on this fubjeft, we miift fee that every 
necefiary evil fuppofes that fome other and greater evil would 
be incurred were it removed : I therefore defire to alk, what 
can be that greater evil, which Can be ftated to overbalance 
the one iriqueftion ?—■/ know of no evil that ever has exijledy 
nor can imagine one to exif , worfe than the tearing of seventy 
OR eighty thousand persons annually from their native 
land , by a combination of the civilized nationsj inhabiting the 
moft enlightened quarter of the globe ; but mare efpecially under 
the fmillion of the laws of that nation, which calls her /elf the 
mojl free and the mojl happy of the))i all. Even if thefe 
miferable beings were proved guilty of every crime before you 
take them oftj of which however not a fingle proof is adduced* 
ought we to take upon ourfelves the office of executioners ? 
And even if we condefcend fo far, ftill can we bejuftified in 
taking them* unlefs we have clear proof that they are 
criminals ? 

But if we go much further,—if we ourfelves tempt them to 
fell their fellow-creatures to us, we may reft allured, that they 
will take care to provide by every method, by kidnapping, by 
village-breaking, by unjuft wars, by iniquitous condemna¬ 
tions, by rendering Africa a feene of bloodfiied and mifery, a 
fupply of vi&ims increafing in proportion to our demand.—Can 
we then hefitate in deciding whether the wars in Africa are 
their wars or burs ? It'was our arms in the River Cameroon 
put into the hands of the Trader, that furniflhed him with the 
means of pulhing his trade; and I have no more doubt that 
they are Britifti arms, put into the hands of Africans, which 
promote univerfal war and defolatioxr, than I can doubt their 
having done fo in that individual inftance. 

Z- 
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I have fhewn how great is the enormity of this evil, even 
on the fuppofition that we take only convidts and prifoners 
of war. But take the fubjedl in the other way; take it on 
the grounds Rated by the Right Honourable Gentleman over 
the way; and how does it ftand? Think of eighty thou¬ 
sand perfons carried away out of their country by we know not 
what means ! For efimes imputed ! For light or inconfider- 
abie faults ! For debt perhaps ! For the crime of witchcraft! 
Or a thoufand other weak and fcandalous pretexts! Befides 
all the fraud and kidnapping, the villainies and perfidy, by 
which the Slave Trade is fupplied. Refledt on thefe eighty 
thoufand perfects, thus annually taken., off! There is fomething 
In the horro'r pf It, that furpafles all the bounds of imagina¬ 
tion. Admitting _tl?at there exifts iii Africa fomething like 
to Courts of Juftice ; yet what an office of humiliation and 
mearihbfs is it in us, to take upon ourfelves to carry into 
execution the partial, the cruel, iniquitous fentences of fuch 
Courts, as if we alfo were flrangers to all religion, and to 
the firft principles of juftice. But that country, it is faid, 
has been in fome degree civilized, and civilized by us. It is 
faid they have gained fome knowledge of the principles of 
juftice. What, Sir, have they gained principles of juflice 
from us? Is their civilization brought about by us!!!—Yes, 
we gi ve them enough, of our intercourfe to convey to them the 
means, and to initiate them in the Rudy of mutual deftrudtion. 
We give them juft enough of the forms of juftice to enable 
them to add the pretext of legal trials to their other modes of 
perpetrating the molt atrocious iniquity. We give them 
juft enough of European improvements, to enable them the 
more eftedlually to turn Africa into a ravaged wildernefs. 
Some evidences fay, that the Africans are addidted to the 
pradtice of gambling; that they even fell their wives and 
children, and ultimately themfelves. Are thefe then the le¬ 
gitimate fources of Slavery ? Shall'we pretend that we can 
thu-. acquire an honeft right to exadt the labour of thefe 
people ? Can we pretend that we have a right to carry away 
todiftant regions, men of whom we know nothing by authen¬ 
tic inquiry, 
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tic inquiry, and of whom there is every reafonable prefumption 
to think, that thofe who fell them to us, have no right to do fo. 
But the evil does. not flop here. I feel that there is not 
time for me to make all the remarks which the fitbjecf de- 
ferves, and I refrain from attempting to enumerate half the 
dreadful confequences of this fyftem. Do you think nothing 
of the ruin and the miferies in which fo many other .indivi¬ 
duals, ftill remaining in Africa, are involved in confequencc 
of carrying off fo many myriads of people? Do you think 
nothing of their families which are left behind ? Of the con¬ 
nexions which are broken ? Of the friendlhips, attachments, 
and relationfhips ^that are burft afunder ? Do you think no¬ 
thing of the miferies in confequence, that are felt from gene¬ 
ration to generation? Of the privation of that happinefs which 
might be communicated to them by the introduction of civi- , 
lization, and of mental and moral improvement ? A hap¬ 
pinefs which you with-hold from them fo long as you permit 
the Slave Trade to continue. What do you yet know of the 
internal (fate of Africa ? You have carried on a Trade to that 
quarter of the globe from this civilized and enlightened coun¬ 
try ; but fuch a trade, that inftead of difFufmg either knowledge 
or wealth, it has been the check to every laudable purfuit. 
Inftead of any fair interchange of commodities; inftead of 
conveying to them from this highly favoured land, any means 
of improvement, you carry with you that noxious plant by 
which every thing is withered and blafted ; under whofe 
fhade nothing that is ufeful or profitable to Africa will ever 
flourifh or take root. Long as that erntinent has been 
known to navigators, the extreme line and boundaries of its 
coafts 'is all with which Europe is yet become acquainted; 
while other countries in the fame parallel of latitude through 
a happier fyftem of intercourfe have reaped the bleftings of a 
mutually beneficial commerce.' But as to the whole interior 
of that Continent you are, by your own principles of com¬ 
merce, as yet entirely fhut out: Africa is‘ known to you 
only in its fkirts. Yet even there you are i^ble to infufc a 
poifon that fpreads its contagious effects from one end of 
Z 2 it 
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it to the other, which penetrates to its very centre, corrupt^ 
ing every part to which it reaches. You there fubvert thq 
whole order of nature ; you aggravate every natural barbari¬ 
ty, and furnifh to every man living on that Continent, mo¬ 
tives for committing, under the name and pretext of Com¬ 
merce, acts of perpetual violence and perfidy againft his 
neighbour. 

Thus, Sir, has the perverfion of Britifh commerce carried 
mifery inftead of happinefs to one whole quarter of the globe. 
Falfe to the very principles of trade, mifguided .n our policy, 
and unmindful of our duty, what aftonifhing—I had almoft 
faid, what irreparable mifehief, have we brought upon that 

Continent!- 1 would apply this thought to the prefent 

queftion—Mow ftiall we ever repair this mifehief? How ftiall 
we hope to obtain, if it be poflible, forgivenefs from Heaven 
for thofe enormous evils we have committed, if we refufe to 
make ufe of thofe means which the mercy of Providence hath 
ftill referved to us for wiping away the guilt and fhame with 
which we are now covered. If we refufe eyen this degree of 
compenfation, if knowing the miferies we have caufed, we 
refufe even now to put a flop to them, how greatly aggravated 
will be the guilt of Great Britain ! and what a blot will the 
hiftory of thefc- tranfa&ions for ever be in the hiftory of this 
country ! Shall we then delay to repair thefe injuries, and 
to begin rendering this juftice to Africa ? Shall we not count 
the days and hours that are fuffered to intervene and to delay 
the accomplifhment of fuch a work ? Refle& what an.immenfe 
object is before you —what an object for a nation to have in 
view, and to have a profpeeft, under the favour of Providence, 
of being now permitted to attain! I think the Houfe will 
agree with me in Cheriihing the ardent wilh to enter without 
delay, upon the mtafures neceflary for thefe great ends ; and 
I am fure that the immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade 
is the firft, the principal, the moft indifpenfable a£t of policy, 
of duty, and of /juftice, that the Legifiature of this country 
has to take, if is indeed their wifh to fccure thofe important 
/ pbje&s 
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ohjetEls to which I have alluded, and which we arc bound to 
purfue by the moft folemn obligations. 

• There is, however, one argument fet up as an univerfel - 
anfwer to every thing that can be urged on our Tide ; whe¬ 
ther we addrefs ourieives to Gentlemens underftandings, or 
to their hearts and confciences. It is neceffary I fhould re¬ 
move this formidable objection; for though not often Hated 
in diftindt terms, I fear it is one which has a very wide in¬ 
fluence. The Slave Trade fyftem, it is fuppofed, has taken 
fo deep root in Africa, that it is abfurd to think of its being 
eradicated j and the Abolition of that (hare of trade carried 
on by Great Britain (and efpecially if her example is not fol¬ 
lowed by other powers) is likely to be of very little fervice. 
Give me leave to fay in anfwer to fo dangerous an argu¬ 
ment, that we ought to be extremely fure indeed of the af- 
fumption on which it refts, befoie we venture to rely on its 
validity; before we decide that an evil which we ourfelves 
contribute to inflidt is incurable, and on that very plea, re- 
fufe to defift from bearing our part in the fyftem which pro¬ 
duces it. You are not fure, it is faid, that other nations will 
give up the trade, if you fhould renounce it. I anfwer, if 
this trade is as criminal as it is aflerted to be, or if it has in 
it a thoufandth part of the criminality, which I, and others, 
after thorough inveftigation of the fubjedt, charge upon it; 
GOD forbid that we fhould helitate in determining to relin- 
quifli fo iniquitous a traffic j even though it fhould be re¬ 
tained by other countries. GOD forbid, however, that we 
fhould fail to do our utmoft towards inducing other countries 
to abandon a bloody commerce which they have probably 
been in good meafure led by our example to purfue. GOD 
forbid that we fhould be capable of wifhing to arrogate to 
ourfelves the glory of being Angular in renouncing it! 

I tremble at the thought of Gentlemens indulging them- 
felves in this argument (an argument as pernicious as it is fu¬ 
tile) which I am combating. “ We are friends,” fay they, 
« to humanity. We are fecond to none of you in our zeal for 
« the good of Africa,—but the French will not abolifh,—the 

“ Dutch 
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** Dutch will not abolifli. We wait therefore on prudential 
K principles till they join us, or fet as an example.” 

How, Sir! Is this enormous evil ever to be eradicated, 
if every nation is thus prudentially to wait till the concurrence 
of all the world fhali have been obtained ?—Let me remark 
too, that there is no nation in Europe that ha c , on the one hand, 
plunged lb deeply into this guilt as Britain ; or that is fo 
likely, on the other, to be looked up to as an example, if fhe 
fhould have the manlinefs to be the firfl in decidedly renouncing 
it. But, Sir, does not this argument apply a thoufand times 
more ftrongly in a contrary way ? How much more juftly may 
other nations point to w, and fay, u Why fhould we abolifh 
14 the Slave Trade, when Great Britain has not abolifhed ?— 
“ Britain, free as fhe is, juft and honourable as fhe ts, and 
“ deeply alfo involved as fhe is in this commerce above all 
u nations, not only has not abolifhed, but has rtfufed to 
* c aboiiJh.~— She has investigated it well; fhe has gained the 
“ completed: infight into its nature and effe&s ; fhe has col- 
tc le&ed volumes of evidence on every branch of the fubje< 5 h 
<c Her Senate has deliberated—has deliberated again and 
“ again—and what is the refult ? She has gravely and folemnly 
“ determined to fanfiion the Slave Trade. She fan&ions it at 
41 leaft for a while—her Legiflature therefore, it is plain, fees 
M no guilt in it, and has thus furnifhed us with the ftrongeft 
“ evidence that fhe can furnifh,—of the juftice unqueftionably, 
c< —and of the policy alfo, in a certain meafure and in certain 
lt cafes at leaft, of permitting this traffick to continue.” 

This, Sir, is the argument with which we furnifh the 
other Nations of Europe, if We again refute to put an end 
to the Slave Trade. Inftead therefore of imagining, that by 
chufing to prefume on their continuing it, we fhall have 
exempted ourfelves from guilt, and have transferred the whole 
criminality to them ; let us rather reflect that on the very 
principle urged againft us, we fhall henceforth have to an- 
fwer for their crimes, as well as our own. We have ftrong 
rcafons to believe that it depends upon us, whether other 
countries will perftft in this bloody trade or not. Already 

we 
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.\ve have fuffered one year to pafs away, and now that the 
queflion is renewed, a propofitior. is made for gradual, with 
the view of preventing immediate abolition. I know the 
difficulty that exiifs in attempting to reform long-eftablifhed 
abufes ; and I know the danger ariftng from the argument in 
favour cf delay, in the cafe of evils which neverthclefs are 
thought too enormous to be borne, when coiifidcred as per¬ 
petual. But by propofmg fome other period than die pre- 
fent, by prefcribing fome condition, by waiting for fome 
contingency, or by refufing to proceed till a thoufand fa¬ 
vourable circumftances unite together j perhaps until we 
obtain the general concurrence of Europe j (a concurrence 
which I believe never yet took place at the commencement 
of any one improvement in policy or in morals) year after 
year efcapes, and the mod enormous evils go unredrefied. 
We fee this abundantly exemplified, not only in public, but 
in,private life. Similar obfervations have been often applied 
to the cafe of perfonal reformation. If you go into the ftrect 
it is a chance but the firft perfon who erodes you is one, 
“ Vivendi re£te qui prorogat horam.” We may wait ; we 
may delay to crofs the ftream before us, till it has run down; 
but we Ihall wait for ever, for the river will ftill flow on, 
without being exhaufted. We fhall be no nearer the obje& 
which we’profefs to have in view, fo long as the ftep, which 
alone can bring us to it, is not taken. Until the adfual, the 
only remedy is applied, we ought neither to Hatter ourfelves 
that we have as yet thoroughly laid to heart the evil we 
affe& to deplore ; nor that there is as yet any reaf'onable 
afiurance, of its being brought to an actual termination. 

It has alfo been occafionally urged, that there is fomething 
in the difpofition and nature of the Africans themfelves, which 
renders all profpe& of civilization on that continent extremely 
unpromifing. “ It has been known” (fays Mr. Frazer, in 
his evidence) “ that a boy has b.een put to death, who was 
refufed to be purchafed as-a Have.” This finglc ftory was 
deemed by that Gentleman a fufficient proof of the barbarity 
of the Africans, and of the inutility of abolifiiing the Slave 

Trade. 
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Trade. My Honourable Friend, however, has told you, 
that this boy had previouffy run away from his matter three 
fevers! times j that the matter had to pay his value according 
to the cuttom of his country, every time he was brought 
back; and that partly from anger at the boy for running 
away fo frequently, and partly to prevent a ftill further re¬ 
petition of the fame expenfe, he determined to put him to 
death.—-Such was the explanation of the ftory given in the 
crofs examination. This, Sir, is the fignal inftance that has 
been dwelt upon of African barbarity—This African , we ad¬ 
mit, was unenlightened , and altogether barbarous : but let us 
now afk what would a civilized and enlightened Weji Indian , or 
a body of Welt Indians, have done in any cafe of a parallel 
nature?—I will quote you, Sir, a law, patted in the Weft 
Indies, in the year 1722, which, in turning over the book I 
b^iened juft now to caft my eye upon; by which law, this 
very'fame crime of running away, is, by the legiflature of the 
ifland—by the grave and deliberate fentcnce of that enlighten¬ 
ed legiflature, punijhcd viith death : and this, not in the cafe 
only, of the third offence, but even in the very firjl inffance. 
It is enacted “ that if any Negro, or other Have ftiall with- 
16 draw himfelf from his mafter, for the term of fix months ; 
“ or any fiave that was abfent, fhall not return within that time 
6C it fhall be adjudged felony, and every fuch perfonfhall fuffer 
“ death.” There is alfo another Weft Indian law, by which 
every Negro’s hand is armed againft his fellow-negroes, by his 
being authorized to kill a runaway Slave, and even having 
a reward held out to him for doing fo. Let the Houfe now 
contrail the two cafes. Let them afk themfelves which of 
the two exhibits the greater barbarity ?—Let them reflect, 
with a little candor and liberality , whether on the ground of 
any of thofe facts, and loofe infinuations as to the facrifices 
to be met with in the evidence, they can poffibly reconcile 
to themfelves the excluding of Africa from all means of civi¬ 
lization ? ; Whether they can poffibly vote for the continuance 
of the Slave Trade upon the principle, that the Africans have 
lhewn themfelves to be a race of incorrigible barbarians? 
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• I hope, therefore, we fhall hear no morerof the moral im« 
poffibility of civilizing the, Africans, nor have our under- 
Brandings and confeiences again infulted, by being called upon to 
fanffion the Slave Trade, until other nations fhall have let 
the example of abolifhing it. While we have been deliberat¬ 
ing upon ihe fubjeft, one nation, not ordinarily taking the 
lead in politics, nor by any means remarkable for the boldnefs 
of its, councils, has determined on a gradual Abolition $ a 
determination, indeed, which, fuice it permits for a,,time 
the exiftfence of the Slave Trade* would rbe an unfortunate 
pattern for our imitation. France, it is faid, will take up the 
Trade, if we relinquish it. What ? • Is itfuppofed that in the 
prefent fituation'fOf St. Domingo, of- an Mand which ufed.tq 
take three-four?i }3 of, all;the Slaves required-by the Colonies 
of France* fhe, pf all countriesj will, think of staking it up 2 
What countries, remain ? The Portuguefe,.the Dutch, and the 
Spaniards. Of thofe countries let jne declare it isrny opinion* 
that if they fee us renounce the Trade,-after full: deliberation* 
they will riot be difpofed, even qn-principles ;of policy, to rufh 
further into it.—But I fay more: Plow are they tofurnifh the 
Capital necefiaryj for, carrying it on ?, If there is any aggrava¬ 
tion of our guilt, in this wretched bufmefs, greater than 
another,' it. is that we ha vpjlpoped to be the carriers of thefe 
miferablp; beings from. Africa, to the Weft Indies ;fqr ; all the 
other powers of Europe* And now, Sir, if we retire from 
the Trade altogether, I afk, Where is that fund .which is to 
be railed at once by other nations, equal to the purqhafe 0^30 
or 40,000,.Slaves,? A fund, which if we rate .them at 40 1 . 
or 501. each, cannot.make a. capital of lefs than a million and 
a half, or; two. millions of money. From what branch of 
their, commerce, is it that/thefe European nations will draw 
together a furid. to feedihh mon/ler?—To keep alive this detejlabk 
commerce ?—And even if they fhould make the attempt, will 
not that .imrnenfe Ch.afm, which muft inftantly be created in 
the other parts of their trade, from which this vaft capital mu^t 
be withdrawn in order to fupply the Slave Trade, be filled 
up by yourfelves ?—Will not thefe branches of commerce 
A a which 



which they mull leave, and from which they mu ft withdraw 
their induftry and their capitals, in order to apply them to the 
Slave Trade, be then taken up by Brltifh merchants ?—Will 
you not even in this cafe, find your capital flow into thefe 
deferted channels ?—Will not your capital be turned from the 
Slave Trade to that natural and innocent commerce from which 
they muft withdraw their capitals in proportion as they take up 
the traffiek in the flefh and blood of their fellow-creatures ? 1 • 

The Committee fees, I truft, how little ground of objec-* 
tion to our propofition there is in this part of oiiradverfarieS 
argument. • ; 

•' Having now detained the Houfe fo long, all that I will 
farther add, lhall be on that important fubje£V, the civi¬ 
lization of Africa, which I have already fhewn that I con- 
fider as the leading feature in thisqueftion. Grieved am I 
fo think that there fhould be a fingle perfon in this- coun¬ 
try, much more that there fhould be a fingle member in 
the Britiih : Parliament, who can look on the prefenti dark 
Uncultivated arid uncivilized Hate of that continent, as a 
ground for continuing the Slave Trade,—-as a ground not 
only for refufmg to attempt the improvement of Africa, but 
even for hindering and intercepting every ray of light which 
might otherwife break in upon her,—as a ground for re- 
fufing to her the common chance and the common means^ 
with which other nations have been blefled, of emerging from 
their native barbarifm. 

Here, as in every other branch of this extenfive queftion, 
the argument of our adverfaries pleads againft them; for, ; 
furely, Sir, the prefent deplorable ftate of Africa, efpeeially 
when we refleft that her chier calamities are to be aferibed 
to us, calls for our generous aid, rather than juftifies any 
defpair on our part of her recovery, and frill kfs any fur¬ 
ther repetition of our injuries. > 

I will not much longer fatigue the attention of the Houfe ; 
but this point has imprefled itfelf fo deeply on my mind, that I 
muft trouble the Committee with a few additional obfervation®. 
Are we juftified,-1 afk, on any one ground of theory, or 
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by any one inftance to be found in the hiftory of the world, 
from its very beginning to this day, in forming the fuppo- 
fition which I am now combating ? Are we juftified in fup- 
pofing that the particular practice which we encourage in 
Africa, of men’s felling each other for Haves, is any fymptom 
of a barbarifm that is incurable ? Are we juftified in fup- 
pofing that even the pra&ice of offering up human facrifices 
proves a total incapacity for civilization ? I believe it will 
be found (and perhaps much more generally than is fup* 
poled) that both the trade in flaves, and the ftill more ra¬ 
vage cuftom of offering human facrifices, obtained in former 
periods, throughout many of thofe nations which now, by 
the bleffings of Providence, and by a long progreflion of im¬ 
provements, are advanced the fartheft ir. civilization, I be¬ 
lieve, Sir, that, if we will reflc& an inftant, we (hall find 
that this obfervation comes dire&Iy home to our own felves ; 
and that, on the fame ground on which %ve now are difpofed 
to proferibe Africa for ever, from all poftibility of improve¬ 
ment, we ourfelves might, in like manner, have been pro- 
feribed and for ever tout out from all the bleffings which we 
now enjoy. 

There was a time, Sir, which it may be fit fometimes to 
revive in the remembrance of our countrymen, when even 
human facrifices are faid to have been offered in this ifland. 
But I would peculiarly obferve on this day, for it is a cafe 
precilcly in point, that the very practice of the Slave 'Trade 
once prevailed among us. Slaves, as we may read in Henry’s 
Hiftory of Great Britain, were formerly an efiablijhedarticle of 
OUR exports. “ Great numbers,” he fays, u were exported like 
** cattle, from the Britifh coaft, and were to be feen expofed 
“ for fale in the Roman market.” It does not diftin^ly ap¬ 
pear, by wbat means they were procured j but there was un- 
queftionably no fmall refemblance, in this particular point, be¬ 
tween the cafe of our ancejlors arid that of th t prefent wretched 
natives, of Africa—4 qx the hiftorian tells you that adultery, 
“ witchcraft and debt were probably fome of the chief fourccs 
“ of fupplying the Roman market with Britilh Slaves—that 
* prifoners taken in war were added to the uumber-?-snd that 
A a 2 «*th»re 



st there might l|e among them Tome unfortunate gamefiers 
M who,'after hav|ig loft all their goods, at length flaked 
w themfelves, their wives, and their children.” Every one of 
thefe „ fources of flavery has been ftated, and almoft precifely 
in the fame terms, to be at this hour a fourceof flavery in 
•Africa. And thefe circumftances, Sir, with a folitary inftance 
or two of human facrifices, furnifh the alleged proofs, that 
Africa labours under a natural incapacity for civilization; 
that it is enthufiafm and fanaticifm to think that fhe can ever 
enjoy the knowledge and the morals of Europe j that Provi¬ 
dence never intended her to rife above a ftate of barbarifm; 
that Providence has irrevocably doomed her to be only a nurfcry 
for Slaves for us free and civilize^ Europeans. Allow of this 
principle, as applied to Africa, and I fhbuld be glad to know 
why it might not alfo have been applied toSancient arid uncivi¬ 
lized Britain. Why might not fome Roman Senator, reasoning 
on the principles of fome Honourable Gentlemen, and point¬ 
ing to BrU'tJb Barbarians, have pred idled with equal boldnefs 
“ There is a people that will never rife to civilization*—/tar* 
ri is a people deftined never to be free—a people without the 
tl underftanding neceflfary for the attainment of ufeful arts; 

deprefled by the hand of nature below the level of . the 
c< human fpecies ; and created to form a fupply of Slaves for 

the reft of the world.” Might not this have been faid, 
according to the principles, which we mow hear ftated in all 
refpe&s as fairly and as truly of Britain herfelf, at that period 
of her hiftory, as it can now be faid by us of the inhabitants 
of Africa? 

We, Sir, have long finds emerged from barbarifm—we have 
almoft forgotten that we were once barbarians—we are now 
railed to a fituation which exhibits a ftriking contraft to every 
circumftance, by which a Roman might have charailerifed us, 
and by which we now characterize Africa. There is indeed 
one thing wanting to complete the contraft, and to clear us 
altogether from the imputation of ailing even to this hour as 
Barbarians; for we continue to this hour a barbarous traf- 
fick in Slaves: we continue it even yet in fpite of all our j 

great 
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great and undeniable pretenfions to civilization. We were 
once as obfcure among the nations of the earth, as favage 
in our manners, as debafed in Our morals, as degraded in 
our underftandings, as thefe unhappy Africans are at pre- 
lent. But in the lapfe of a long feries of years, by a prb^- 
greflion flow, and for a time, almoft imperceptible, uw? 
have become rich in a variety of acquirements, favoured 
above meafuredn the gifts of Providence, unrivalled in con*', 
merce, pre-eminent in arts, foremofl in the purfuits of phi- 
lofophy and fcience, and eltablifhdd in' all the bleflings of 
civil fociety: We are in the pofleffiqn of peace, of happihefs, 
and of liberty ; we are under the guidance of a mild antO>e- 
nefieent religion ; and we are protected by impartial lasfrs^and 
the purefl adminiftration of juftice: we are-living under a 
fvflem of government, which our own happ'y experience’leads 
us to pronounce, the beft and wifefl which has ever yet been 
framed; a fyftem which has become the ; admiratiorV of the 
world. From all thefe bleflings, we mtiftfpr ever have been 
ihut out, had there been any truth in thofe principles which 
fome Gentlemen have not hefitated to lay down as applicable 
to the cafe of Africa.—Had thofe principles been true, we 
ourfclves had langtufhed to this hour in that miferable (late of 
ignorance, brutality, and degradation, in viHiich hiftory proves 
our miceftors to have been immerfed. ,,, Had other nations 
adopted thefe principles in their condudl towards us; had other 
nations applied to Great Britain the reafoning 4 which fome of 
•the Senators of this very Ifland now apply to Africa,—ages 
might have patted without our emerging, from barbarifm j and 
we who are enjoying the bleflings of Britifh civilization, of 
Britifh laws, and Britifh liberty, might, at this hour, have 
been little fuperior, either in morals, in knowledge, or re- 
^finement, to the rude inhabitants of the CoaftofGuinea. 

‘ If then we feel that this perpetual confinement in the fetters 
of brutal ignorance, would have been the greatefl calamity 
which could have befallen us j if we view with gratitude and 
exultation the contrail between the peculiar bleffihgs we enjoy, 

and 
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and the wretchednefs of the ancient inhabitants of Britain,-*-«. 
if we fhudder to think of the mifery which would ftill have 
overwhelmed us, had Great Britain continued to the prefent 
times to be the mart for Slaves to the more civilized nations 
©f the world, through fomc cruel policy of theirs, GOD for¬ 
bid that we fhould any longer fubjedt Africa to, the fame dread¬ 
ful fcourge, and preclude the light of knowledge, which has 
reached; every other quarter of the glebe, from having ac* 
cefs to her coafts. 

I trail we fhall no longer continue this commerce, to the 
deftru&ion of every improvement on that wide Continent; and 
fhall not conlider ourfelves as conferring too great a boon, in 
rcftoring its inhabitants to the rank of human beings. ,1 truft 
we fhall not think ourfelves too liberal, if, by AboJifhing the 
Slave Trade, we give them the fame common chance of 
civilization with other parts of the world, and that we fhall now 
allow to Africa the opportunity—the hoper—the profpe&.of 
attaining to the fame bleffings which we ourfelves, through the 
favourable difpenfations of Divine Providence, have been per¬ 
mitted, at a much more early period, to enjoy. If we liften 
to the voice of reafon and duty, and purfue this night the line 
of conduct which they prefcribe, fome of us may live to fee 
a reverie of that pi&ure, from which we now turn our eyes 
with fhame and regret. We may live to behold the Natives of 
Africa, engaged in the calm occupations of induftry, in the pur- 
fuits of a juft and legitimate commerce. We may behold the 
beams of fcience and philofophy breaking in upon their land, 
which at fome happy period in ftill later times may blaze with 
full Juftre j and joining their influence to that of pure re¬ 
ligion, may illuminate and invigorate the moft diftant ex¬ 
tremities of that immeftfe continent.. = Then may we hope 


that even Africa (though laft of all the quarters of the globe) 
fhall enjoy at length in the evening of her days, thofe blef¬ 
fings which have defeended fo plentifully upon us in a much 
parlier period of the world. Then alfo will Europe, partici¬ 
pating in her improvement and profperity, receive an ample 
recompenfe for the tardy kindnefs, (if Jcindncfs it can be 
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called) of ft© longer hindering that continent from extricating 
herfelf out of the darknefs which, iri other more fortunate 
regions, has been fo much more fpeedily difpelled. 

- No's primus equis orient afflavit anhelis } 

lUi fera rubens accendit lumina vefper* * 

Then, Sir, may be applied to Africa, thofe words originally 
ufed indeed with a different view: 

His demum exaflis — 1 —=»-■■ ”■ ■■ 

Devenere locos lotos , et amcena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemprum^fedefque beat as ; 

Largior hie campos /Ether tt lumine vejlit 
Purpurea: 

It is in this view. Sir,—it is an, atonement for our long and 
cruel injuftice towards Africa, that the meafure propofed by 
my Honourable Friend moft forcibly recommends itfelf to my 
mind. The great ,and happy change to, be expected in the 
ftate of her inhabitants, is of all the various and important 
benefits of the Abolition, in my eftimation, incomparably the 
moft extenfive and important. 

I fhall vote, Sir, againft the adjournment; and I fhall alfo 
oppofe to the utmoft every proportion, which in any way may 
tend either to prevent, or even to poftpone for an hour, the 
total Abolition of the Slave Trade: a meafure which, on all 
the various grounds which I have ftated, we are bound, by 
the moft preffipg and indifpenfible duty, to adopt. 


4 Sir William Dolben, Chairman of the Committee, 
then faid, that the Motion originally made, was, 44 That it is 
il the Opinion of this Committee, that the Trade carried on by 
* Britilh fubie£tefor the purpofe of obtaining Slaves on the 
4 4 Coaft of Africa, ought to be abolithedfince which it 

had 
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had been moved, that the word, « gradually,” fliould he in¬ 
ferred after the word?, « ought to he,” aiyd before the word, 
abolifhed and that fince moving tlW above amendment, 
a motion had been made for the Chairman now to leave the 
Chair. The queftion which he had to put therefore, was, 
u 'That the Chairman flmuld now leave the Chair.” On 
which the Committee having divided, 


The Ayes were - - - - - 8/ 

Noes 234 

Majority again A Mr. Jenkinfon*s Motion, that 

the Chairman fliould leave the Chair, - 147 


Sir William Dolben then put the Queftion, that the 
word, a gradually,” fliould be inferted in Mr. Wilber force’s 
Motion. The Committee having divided, 


The Ayes, (for inferting the word 

“ gradually,’ ) were - - - 193 

The Noes, (againft agreeing that the Abo¬ 
lition fliould be gradual) were 125 

Majority in favour of gradual Abolition, rather 

than an immediuig one, 68 


The Chairman then pot the amended Queftion, viz. 
w That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the Trade 
“ carried on by Britifh Subjects for the purpofe of obtaining 
u Slaves on the Coaft: of Africa, ought to be gradually 
“ abolifijed.” The Committee having divided, 

The Ayes (for a gradual Abolition,) were - 230 
The Noes (againft ,*?;ij Aboliiion,) were - - 85 

Majority for agreeing to a gradual Abolition, - 145 
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The Houfc having on the 25th of April rcfolvcd itfclf in¬ 
to the fame Committee, Sir William Dolhen being in 
the Chair, the Right Honourable Mr. Dundas moved, 
“ That it fhall not be lawful to import any African Nc~ 
u grocs into any Britifh Colonies or Plantations, in Ships 
w owned or navigated by Britifh Subjects, at any time after 
“ the Firft Day of January, 1800.” 

Upon which Lord Mornington moved, as an Amend¬ 
ment, that the year <£ 1793,” be fubftituted in the place of 
the year “ 1800.” 

After a long debate, the Committee having divided, the 
Ayes in favour of Lord Mornington’s amendment were, 109 


Noes, - -- -- -- -- - - - - 158 

Majority againft abclifhing the Slave Trade 

on January 1, 1793, - ----- 49 


On the 28th of April, the Houfe having again refolvcd 
itfclf into the fame Committee, Mr. Beaufoy being in the 
Chair, the Right Honourable Mr. Dun das again moved, 
“ That it fhall not be lav/ful to import any African. Negroes 
K Into any Britifh Colonics or Plantations, in Ships owned 
“ or navigated by Britifh Subjects, at any time after the 
“ Firft Day of January, 1800.” 

Upon which Lord Mornington moved as an amendment, 
That the year u 1795” be fubftituted in the place ol the 
year 1800. 

The Committee, after a long debate having divided, the 
Ayes, in favour of Lord Mornington’s amendment, were 121 


Noes, - -- -- -- -- -- -- - ibi 

Majority againft aboliftftng the Slave Trade 

in the year 1795, - ----- 40 
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Sir Kimvakd Knatcmiiull then moved, that the yeat 
<? i Aioulcl.be lubilitutcd in the place of the year 

“ jSoo.” 

The Committee having divided, the 

Ayes, in favour of Sir E. Knatchbull’s amendment, were ,15* 
Noes - r - - - - ' - - 1 [{?, 

Majority in favour of-Sir E. Knatchbuli’s amend¬ 
ment for abolifhing the Slave Trade on the 
•Firfl of January, 1796, - - 19 




